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THE PRINCESS OF WOLFENBUTTEL. 

A NOVEL. 

BY HENRY ZSCHOKKE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY G. C. HEBBE. 



[The subject of the following tale is now generally known. Historians and travellers have 
made mention of the extraordinary events which are related in this story. They were 
first brought before the public by an unknown author — who bestowed great pains in 
the detail — in the " Pieces interesantes et peu Connues, pour servir a PHistoire," &c. 
They are published almost in the same style by the Chevalier le Bossu, in his "Nou- 
veaiix Voyages d'Amerique Septenterionale," but to hira seemed somewhat fabulous. 
" Je vous avoue," he says, p. 43, " que quoique je tienne (ous ces fails d*un assez 
grand nombre de personnes dignes de foi, je no voudrais cependant pas en granter 
Tauthenticite." 

Butsian historians do not mention thp fiictS in any e\\^is mamrt^'than that in which they 
have been officially noticed. I^5C»H(^fyo'Bruce^rj&lirt<< ^he death of the Grand 
Duchess, with the attending circumstandj^s.^ , This goesjar to remove the doubts as to- 
the validity of the incidents. ^«*» *r*^' ' *> . 

In the "Flora" Journal, dedicated to the'dauglJters'ofoQQrraany, (May, 1797,) we find 
under the rubric *• The German Printe^^i-jui^ t5?t}ntit' Jrtfta this history, with several - 
' eircumstances respecting the last sojoOM bf tlie Princess in Europe. 



PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE CHEVALIER D' AUBANT TO 
LAURENT BELLISLE. 

St. Petersburgh, August 13, 1714. 

Dear Bellisle, — My wishes are at last 
crowned ! I shall soon return to your 
arms, and spend some months at your 
charming villa, in the bosom of rustic 
nature!. Oh^ how impatiently I long for 



the moment that brings your fiist em-" 
brace ; but how many, many hours of 
tiresome travel must be endured, ere I 
am passed this frigid region, and again 
behold the fragrant and beautiful valleys 
of France ! 

Half a year has elapsed since I pre- 
sented my petition for a di.'^charge. I 
received it, however, but a few dajs 
ago : it was presented to me by his ma- 
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jcsty the great Czar himself, and with | his seat, embraced me, and said, "Young 
the Kindest expressions^ I was present! man, you have fought bravely — what is 
on that day, which will ever be remem- , your name ?" " Chevalier d' Aubant, 
bered in the annals of the Russian em- your Majesty." " Well, you are a co- 
pire — the day ofAland, where the whole ; lonel ! go to your post, and serve me 
Swedish fleet was taken. Fortune fa- 1 always as faithfully as you have served 
voured me. I fought fn the ship and at| me to-day." 

The kindness of the Czar touched me 
deeply, but I took advantage of the fa- 
vourable moment to ask for my dis- 
charge* I stated to him the most essen- 
tial part of my affairs in France, of my 
father's death, and the necessity of my 
return in order to restore the waning for- 
tunes of my family. The monarch lis- 
tened to me in silence ; then, pressing 
my hand, he said, " I do not part wil- 
lingly with such brave fellows ; but go, 
I will not oppose your wish." 

Soon after arriving in St. Petersburg, 



the side of the Czar, who on that occa 
sion commanded the vanguard, under 
the direction of Admiral Apraxin. The 
attack was commenced by the Swedish 
Vice-Admiral advancing a frigate, to 
ascertain the position and move^pents of 
our forces. The power of the enemy 
appeared about equal ^o our own. The 
melee ^oon became general, and thou- 
sands of ordnance sent forth death and 
destruction on every hand. The Czar, 
in the midst of smoke and fire, was as 
cool and coUebted as if he had been 



seated, unconcernedly, in his own pa- 1 1 received my discharge, with an invita 



lace. We changed his position, making 
him alternately a sailor, a general, a pi- 
lot,' and a soldier. His presence of mind 
and undaunted bravery, would have in- 
spired even the most cowardly knave. 
The deadly struggle lasted for two hours, 
during which pieces of wrecks and dead 
bodies danced upon the wild waves, and 
the cannons^ incessant roar contributed 
to heighten the horror ^f«th« scpne, Py. 
a daring manoeuvre we sacjCCeUefl vi g^t" 
ting to windward of tte enemy'5 flej^, 
and instantly surrounded tha{]:^tv^KuS5 
lay between the clifrs,and finairjr br^ughi 
it, in triumph, into the hatboJjc gF. 4to: 



tion to participate in all the festivals of 
the court as long as I should remain, in 
the capital. I did not feel any inclina- 
tion to refuse an invitation of this kind, 
and accepted it the more readily as I had 
to await the arrival of part of my bag- 
gage from Moscow. Meanwhile, I 
amused myself with inspecting the im- 
provements and arrangements which are 
daily multiplying by order of the mon- -^ 
^rcKj indeed, it would take years to ex- 
aminer what this extraordinary man has 
J^r^ted in so short a period. Oh, how 
•mean, how contemptible are the employ- 
•ments of kings, when put in competitipn 



The Czar was elated by tfc»^fctt>r^ijt4K ^^^ ^ very small proportion of tie 



in a much greater degree than I have 
ever before observed him to be. Many 
of the principal officers of other shi|>s 
tendered their congratulations to his Ma- 
jesty on the joyous occasion. " Who 
would have thought, twenty years ago," 
exclaimed the Czar, '^ that the Russians 
of this day would be able to fight and 
conquer, in self-built ships, on the Bal 
tic sea !" 

After having given the necessary or- 
ders to steer agam towards the island of 
Aland, for the purpose of bombarding it, 
I was called into his presence. He was 
still signing orders ; and after drinkmg 
the contents of a large glass, filled with 
bnui^j, at one draught, he arose from 



gigantic deeds of the Czar of Russia ! 

The field of Pultawa, where Peter 
conquered his terrible rival, Charles XII. 
and destroyed the power of Sweden, 
stamped him at once as worthy ^ place 
among the first generals of the age : on 
the waters ofAland he gained maritime 
glory, and was rewarded with the rank 
of Vice-Admiral. Within eleven years, 
he founded in the swamps of the Neva a 
town, of which he was himself surveyor 
and architect. From that small nucleus 
the majestic Petersburgh now extends 
for miles. The work is still continued, 
and without delay : over forty thousand 
Russims, and an immense number of 
Swedish prisoners, are daily occupied in 
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the completion of this vast undertaking. I Oh, Bellisle^ how ffreat do our pett^ 



This stupendous monument of talent and 
perseyerance, the half of which would 
be enough to immortalize an ordinary 
prince, is only among his smallest feats. 
He is at the same time legislator and de- 
fender of his people, and introduces the 
nations of the unknown North into the 
civilized world. He has enlightened the 
superstition, and calmed the fanaticism, 
of the tyrannical clergy, fey becoming 
himself their chief. He has brought into 
notice a new people, created armies, 
built a capital for his empire, put fleets 
upon his seas-, and erected temples to 
the Muses in the forests of Milscovy, 
in imitation of Rome and Greece. Pos- 
terity need not be at the trouble of build- 
ing up monuments io the glory of this 
man : all that could be done would be 
but vanity, and serve only to bear witness 
of the limited minds of the builders. The 
magnificent monument erected by his 
own hand is all-sufficient, and will stand 
for ages unshaken : Europe and Asia 
are its foundation — its cognomen, " Rus- 
sia !'^ 

But what am I doing ? Excuse me, 
my dear Bellisle, if, instead of writing 
you a letter, I am apostrophising the 



princes- think themselves, if they have 
blown away the dust from a.clock-wori 
already arranged before them— how thej 
pride tiiemselves that their tact prevent- 
ed the stoppage of the machine ! How 
dpes a general boast of his incomparable 
skill and prowess, that has gained a few 
battles ! How much does a minister or 
counsellor think of his sagacity, if he 
has projected a measure of which he 
sees the happy consequences ! - Vanity 
and pride are the inseparable compan- 
ions of little niinds. But with what ma- 
jesty rolls the mighty stream, upon 
whose bosom are borne the vast trea- 
sures often thousand distant and almost 
inaccessible tributafies ! 

Still, the Czar bears the, fate of all 
mortals, who from time to time spring 
up amongst us like spirits from a better 
world, to enlighten, improve, and ele- 
vate us. Where he should be blessed, 
he is frequently hated. His pillow is 
not a downy one : he has to struggle 
against dangers on every side. The 
clergy and the peasantry secretly corse 
him; the bazaar loungers condemn his 
conduct; the streliizes would assassinate 
him ; all titled and untitled vagabonds. 



great man of the north, whose ^qnalpthe lazy,,* jneakjng' plebeians of all or- 



has not been found in the annals Q^i&e 
world, amongst the many kings oT IB^ 



many nations by whom our earth haft«'il)j5t<^t-t&0s^ pests to moral and inteL 



been peopled. Romulus and Numa did 
much in converting a band of robb^s 
into, a well-organized cooununity; b«rty 
what was all their greatness, compared 
with the Russian Colossus? Charles 
the Great might perhaps enter the list 
as a competitor to the glory of Peter ; 
but his star of hope would wane in the 
blaze of a superior lustre, and soon, 
very soon set for ever. 

I return to smiling France ; but the 
remembrance of the wonders which I 
have witnessed here, will accompany me 
thither; and in the enormous scale 
with which I shall henceforth weigh 
the deeds of princes, generals and 
statesmen, all that I formerly considered 
ereat and astonishing, will appear like 
iireaming atoms. I am altogether ruin- 
as a courtier ! 



ctos; wBbse.i'aiilf^ power, privileges, su- 
getSitions, pi: machinations have been 



l^fflJtual ^ijiiptojrement, who care for no- 
'^ " ^ ^eyp4^ lieir own immediate de- 
^tres'i-^whfi 'would shrink with dismay at 
the enforcement of virtuous propriety, 
and growl like gored bull-dogs at any 
attempt to remove them from their ac- 
customed filth, — all these constitute a 
malignant and dastardly mass of conspi- 
rators around the illustrious chief. And 
at their head stands the Char's own son, 
the Grand Duke Alexis, 

This young man, very different from 
Alexander of yore, who wept over the 
glorious deeds of his father, fearing that 
nothing would be left for him, upon 
which to build a future fame — affects 
to be wise, and shrugs his shonldeis at 
that majestic splendour which should be 
to him a source of pride, as well as an 
example. He avoids the coivti aa4 
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«ntertaiiis himself with the company of 
uncivilized Russians, who flatter his 
propensities and are emulous of his 
fame, acquired at the shrine of Bacchus. 
Whether in Moscow or Petersburg, he 
is seen constantly surrounded by parasit- 
ical monks instead of artists, scholars, 
generals, and statesmen. They worship 
him ^ their patron, one who favours their 
ancient customs and holy habits— hates 
all attempts at renovation, under which 
they cannot shine, as their moral capa- 
cities are not sufficiently developed to 
appreciate the benefits of ci^'ilization, 
and a consequent rise to power and im- 
portance. 

The Grand Duke Alexis is now at the 
baths of Carlsbad, whither he took his 
concubine Euphrosine, a girl of the low- 
est order, from Finland,! believe. His 
father, the tJzar, is said to be very much 
displeased with this ; and the more so, 
as the lady has lately been delivered of 
a princess. But no more of this worthy^ 
to whom the Muscovites look as the 

{protector of their adventurous druses and 
ong beards. 

More to-morrow ! To-day I attend 
a ball in Peterhof. 



• •••••• I •• •• 

You mtist hot think, deajr^^elliili; JJiaj' 

the immense capital of Ihe'Ku^JiajJ^M-^ 

pire, which has been to;4^5r* y^fi^*?- 

existence^ could compele,* lA pdiiTfnf^ 

beauty and splendour, with Paris. You 

would look in vara for our Louvre, Tuil- 

leries, Notre-dame^ Boulevards, and 

quays. Most of the hopases are built of 

wood — ^logs laid together and smoothed 

only on the inner surface. They are 

very much like the huts of the peasantry 

in the Swiss Alps. They are covered 

with spars or boards, and to prevent the 

Tain from coming iu, these roofs are 

stuccoed in^de with the bark of beech 

trees, or have an outside covering of 

green turf; so that during the summer, 

the city looks somewhat hke a meadow 

scattered by an earthquake. There are 

as yet but few brick buildings in Pe- 

The dwdlmg of the Czar, 



the most powerful monarch in Europe 
and Asia, rises on the banks of the Ne- 
va : it is built of bi^ick, and two stories 
high. From it the greater part of the 
city and fortress can l)e seen, which is 
the principal advanta^6 of the residence. 
By order of the €zar; all the nobles of 
the land are obliged to erect brick 
buildings. Everywhere are seen carts, 
stone-cutters, masons, and carpenters. 
Petersburg shows the life and motion of 
the whole monarchy on a small scale, 
being built almost new from its founda- 
tion. In the city itself, -all is new, so 
that I cannot give you exact location, 
as but a few of the streets as yet h^ve le- • 
gitimate titles or names generally adopt- 
ed. One has to be conducted by per- 
sons expressly employed as guides, or 
risk having to seek your way for days 
in this labyrinth. 

The land around Petersburg presents 
a cheerless and inhospitable appearance. 
It is rich in swamps, waters, uncultiva- 
ted steeps, and wildernesses, which 
await, in sullen dignity, the tending and 
beautifying hand of future generations. 
The plough has thus far made but feeble 
efforts to break through this sterile soil ; 
consequently every article of consump- 
tion .commands a high price, being of 
rtic.eiity imported irom the farthest 
[parts' of the the empire, some thousands 
f f miles. 

* No pleasant fruit is found in this re- 
gion ; the only thing fit for culinary 
•use, is a fungus, a kind of mushroom. 
The forests hold boundless sway over 
those beauties brought forth by cultiva- 
ted nature. Instead of the smiling green 
of our beeches and oaks, you see little ' 
but red or white pine, scarcely a birch, 
elm, or ash. Oaks are brought here 
from Casan. A happy idea of the Cz2lt 
was the law which requires every pos- 
sessor of a house to plant linden trees 
•before his door. 

To elucidate more clearly the beauties 
of this capital of the greatest of the Eu- 
ropean monarchies, I have only to say 
that wolves and bears were chased last 
winter, within the limits of the city — 
that we have winter for nearly eight 
months— the sun is visible on the short*- 
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est days, only about three hours ; and, 
in the longest, it scarcely leaves the fir- 
mament ; so that the summer nights are 
composed almost entirely of evening 
and morning glory. 



August 26. 

You will readily believe that I am 
not willing to iJose my life in this 
wilderness, whatever price might be 
offered me. Neither would I banish 
from my mind the recollection of the 
tedious days I have passed here, amidst 
the tumults of war, and dangers of 
every description. Man has but one 
existence upon the surface of our sphere, 
and he is a fool who does not make 
his home as pleasant as possible. I 
am now longing for repose in the sha- 
dows of the forests' of my father-land. 
I stand in the middle of my earthly ca- 
reer, and wish to enjoy the latter part 
of it in comfort, as I have passed 
through many rough and dangerous 
ways during its commencement. 

Sometimes I compare our earth to a 
great earth-hill — the inhabitants to 
those restless little creatures, the ants. 
How small do mortals then appear t^ 
me ! how trifling all their sJc^Ohs i 
They build for a day^; the followioa 
day destroys their works. The ini?6| 
that has filled a chamber with sweet^j 
gathered fi'om blooming gardensiand 
fields, and prides itself in its stores;-^i^k 
it, indeed, richer and more happy than 
the other species, which has no care be- 
yond its immediate, wants ? To man 
does not belong what he might, but 
only what Jie does enjoy. One breath, 
and what he had, becomes the posses- 
sion of another ; therefore a desire for 
riches does not trouble me. He who 
supplies his necessities is rich; the 
possessicm of superfluity is the posses- 
sion of useless dust. If the ant, as ap- 
pointed by nature, directs its thousands 
to their daily, incessant toils, and thou- 
sands appeal to it for direction and en- 
couragement in the labour which may 
told to the happiest issue, is it there- 
f(»re anything more than a weak, de< 



caying insect 1 So it is with the glory 
of man : it is no real, substantial bene- 
fit, but a miserable, small-play of ego- 
tistical fancy. I admire the small, in- 
dustrious insect, of which I have been 
speaking : he is every where — sees all, 
enjoys all — is not satisfied with empty 
imagination ; and in what I conceive 
to be his feelings, I realize my own, and 
am happy. The world is my home ; I 
have seen a considerable part of it ; I 
have sat at the same table with princes 
and with beggars; I have cultivated 
friendship with Catholics, Jews, Greeks, 
and Lutherans ; I have participated in 
the wars of mankind ; and lived, when 
occasion required, among ajl classes of 
society. This has made me in part a 
philosopher ; but as there are still many 
whims and fables of the days of my 
childhood clinging to me, I must strip 
them off as we would burs, which hang 
to us while plucking flowers. We no 
longer believe in spectres or infer- 
nal arts, but we believe in many 
other things much more dangerous, and 
which frequently tend to the ruin of 
our whole existence. Our education is 
still in its childhood, notwithstanding 
all that has been attempted by celebra- 
jtcilmei^ ,\^h]D;.s6ught its advance and 
imprqvei»e]ttt*K5r*the productions of their 
brain and -the vast fruits of their eru- 

] *it am i!iGliHed to think you do not 
jJlKjei^^Gd ffiie,dear Bellisle ; but exer- 
•feise a little "^patience, and I will give 
you an explanation before I conclude 
my letter. Lay this sheet before thou- 
sands of your lllte^-citizeiis, and they 
will read, and read again, but will not 
understand. Be it so : I ask no one to 
elucidate my mysteries. On all sides 
you will find the world resembling your 
friend in certain peculiarities, but I 
suppose you have learned, by this 
time, to distinguish the substance from 
the shadow. 

I have enjoyed what was called, in 
my younger days^ the best education 
the world could afford ; yet I am spoiled, 
in many points, by the prejudices im- 
bibed, even with my mother's milk. 
That is not a healthy body, on wbid) 
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you behold the cheeks in one hour pale 
and in the next reddened as with car- 
mine ; nor is th^re soundness where 
absent teeth are replaced by ivory, oi' 
deformed or amputated limbs are sup- 
plied or rerdered oblivious by the use 
of cotton, feathers or wood. 

Look on your fellow-men and among 
He millions of beings that surround 
you — find, if you can, one sound spirit ! 
produce one really honest, magnani- 
mous and unspoiled man. One ! but 
one, in conformity with the laws of na- 
ture ! The moral of the lantern of 
Diogenes is not understood by most of 
its relators and hearers. 

It is true, we hear no more foolish 
spectre-tales as in our childhood, but 
the delicate constitution of our souls is 
injured and poisoned by another ruinous 
superstition and idolatry. We are 
taught to find worth in riches, and to 
laud highly the millionaire,; yes, the 
possession of a ton of gold is held up to 
our view as a glorious mark for incite- 
ment and emulation. Abominable 
foolishness! In this way the young 
mind is invested w4th an unconquerable 
desire for riches, and an eternal dissa- 
tisfaction with present blessings. In- 
stead of simple we see ^oijigqus i'CSSf s^ 



admired and praised irfrH^Vjf sjmpljf ^/)ve^^ the soul; our better part is 



beauty ; and early learn to beod he^xi^ 
an embroidered coat, and Jet' fin(f Ijf^t 
vantage in the possession of*.carHa^esJ 
and servants. By these ntfiatQ yj^ tf^ 
get around us an army of varle^eft^d 
beings that stick to us through life, or, 
at least, until they have devoured our 
hearts and our substance. 

Pursuing this fashionable system of 
education, we are not satisfied to dress 
our bodies in simple, clean attire; we 
desire to shine in brilliant rags ; we 
submit to the popular prejudice, that the 
man is judged according to his dress, 
and becomes noble in proportion to the 
texture of his cloth. Teachers imagine 
they cannot too early impress our 
childhood with the thirst for honour and 
renown ; we become inoculated, and 
the disease follows us to the grave. 
We are taught to call a celebrated man 
f* stAHtM man f and oue who stoinds 



in the higher ranks of society^ we de- 
signate " extraordu^ary !" To such 
lengths do our unfortunate mistakes 
lead us, that if by chance we should 
gain a post of honour or a renowned 
name, by merit or otherwise, we think 
ourselves greater than the best of our 
fellows. It is not enough for us, imder 
such circumstances, to wear an em- 
broidered star on our coat, or a ribbon 
in the button-hole, or a chamberlain's 
key, or a bracelet of bones like the peo- 
ple whom \i e are pleased to call sava- 
ges — but we would be considered demi- 
gods ! Childish self-deception ! yet 
how general amongst us ! If we con- 
sider ourselves so much elevated above 
the savages on the Oronoko, let us re- 
flect for a moment, and we shall find 
oiu*selves in many respects the same — 
they have the form of men, and are en- 
dowed with reasoning faculties; so 
have we; but we differ from them 
widely in our imaginary requirements. 
We have learned to covet servants, car- 
riages and caparisoned beasts; laced 
coats and cocked hats. The savages, 
ignorant of the idea, feel not the neces- 
sity. 

The evil of this system of education 
is two-^ld ; we pray to the dust, and 



^rp.whea in a stream of superstitions, 
JlcSous passions, and foolish whims ; we 
'dp*hot live for what we are, but for 
f Wbai is nat worth a breath. Whether 
nt^jcwantof strength, or certain mis- 
fortunes, which prevent us from reach- 
ing our intended mark, still we desire 
the world to believe that we are not far 
from it We exercise oiffselves to ap- 
pear what we wish to be. We become 
actors, and outwardly represent other 
persons to whom mentally we bear not 
the slightest resemblance. 

0, Bellisle! look around, and from 
the royal saloons to the atelier of the 
humble mechanic, you find but the effi- 
gies of real men. One is deceived by 
another, and each desires all should be 
deceived except himself: it is not na- 
ture ; it is only fancy — a mere chimera. 
We do not want the treasure, but the 
tioseL We see not, fear not the real 
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danger, but die of despair and fright at 
a vision of phantoms. All these evils 
arise from the prejudices of a mistaken 
system of education. 

You have not, my dear Bellisle, re- 
ceived any letters from me for a -long 
time. Many months .have passed since 
you saw me ; therefore I deem ii proper 
that you should be put in possession of 
some hints respecting my inner man ; 
and these hints I proceed to lay before 
you. You can read moral discussions 
in books, if you feel so inclined ; but I 
do not know whether you find such 
thoughts in them as are contained in 
this letter. I have not communicated 
to you my adventures, but merely the 
result of them. 

After Midnight. 

The morning will soon dawn. All 
around me sleep, but I am unable to 
take any -.repose. The blood has be- 
come fire in my veins; every breath 
bears a sigh ; my senses are p©ised be- 
tween the extremes of hope and mad- 
* ness. I am no longer myself — I know 
it ; but amidst the raging of this fever, 
I take the pen. I shall write madness ; 
I know it beforehand ; but I will read 
it over when I am recovered, to see 
what fancies are permitted to occupy a 
maniac's brain. That I can still caution 
myself thus, assures me of the buoyancy 
of my spirit, which floats over the chaos 
of sensuality, like the eagle over a 
stormy and troubled ocean. This light- 
ness inspires me vfiih pride; but it is 
sweeter down in the abyss of frenzy. 
I will dive into it again ; / toUl no more 
he myself— ytt ere long I must awake 
from my lethean slumber. 

O Bellisle ! that I can think of you 
at this moment, that I can still write 
your name in this bewilderment, this 
chaos of thought; is the highest mark of 
love I ever manifested toward you. But 
words fail — to the point. I curse the 
tardiness of my pen, as millions of my 
thoughts escape its strokes each second, 
like flashes of lightning, leaving only 
the poorest and lamest of them, which 
stick to the paper, like scattered rem- 
naats of a disordered phantasy. But — 



I can, I will express my happiness ! my 
misery. In one word, I will reveal all 
that lives below the stars, of celestial or 
infernal — yes ! in one word I will do it ! 
Christine, Christine, is that word, and 
I tremble as I write it ; my whole frame 
seems falling, triturated, and scattered, 
as a heap of dust by the breath of a 
mighty tempest. 

No, no, Bellisle, I do not love. I well 
know what love is — I did love. No ! it 
is madness that burns within me — 
charmingly sweet madness — drunken- 
ness --passion ; what shall I call it ? — 
change ? — destruction ? — all, since I 
saw Christine. When Semell, the poor 
mortal ! desired to see the god of gods, 
Jupiter, in all the majesty and glory of 
his Olympic life, in answer tp her pray- 
er h^ appeared before her ! What was 
the effect of her wish 1 Was it ecstacy, 
admiration. Love 1 Neither ! It was 
destruction. 

This is my state. Do not betray me, 
Bellisle, when you have read these coi^ 
fused hnes. It is not love. Christine is 
farther from me than the sun is from the 
earth. In an eternity I could not pass 
through the space that divides ns : nor 
do I desire to make the attempt. I de- 
sire — nothing. I leave Petersburg, 
Russia — all. I go to France, leaving 
behind me not even the shadow of a 
wiih as regards myself Christine is 
married. Alexis, the son of Czar Peter 
the Great, is her husband ; the German 
empress is her visiter. Perhaps fate 
has decreed that one day the present 
Grand Duchess shall become the awfo- 
crat of the Russian JSTorth. ' 

But I will not, my dear Bellisle, trou- 
ble you longer with my reveries ; I will 
tell my history of thjs day without di- 
gression ; I will violate the tumult of 
my senses with affected patience, but 
should I sink again into the blissful vi- 
sion, the fire of all my feelings must 
have vent. 

There was a ball at Peterhof . this 
evening. The palace of the Czar is not 
yet finished, but this festival seemed in- 
terided to celebrate its dedication. All 
is done in honour of the beauteous Grand 
Duchess Christine, who, worthy as she 
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18, of the most blissful lot of humanity, 
respected by the Czar, adored by all the 
Russians, idolized even by the snow- 
white druses, is married to a villain, 
•who prefers the embraces of an outcast 
Finnish girl, to the heaven that dwells 
in the breast of the virtuous Christine. 
Place the royal diadem upon the head 
of a boar, he will still continue to wal- 
low in filth ! 

The Grand Duchess has recovered 
her accouchement. On the 23d of July 
she' presented her husband with a prin- 
cess, who at her baptism received the 
name of Natalie. The unfeeling wretch, 
Alexis, is in Carlsbad with his concu- 
bine; paternal feeling did not bring him 
back. The Czar, meanwhile, exhausts 
himself in his efforts to make his daugh- 
ter-in-law forget the coarseness and de- 
bauchery of his son. He has surrounded 
her with a brilliant court, and instituted 
festivals of all kinds for her amusement; 
these vary with the days, and at that 
|ippointed for to»day I saw her. Her 
twentieth birthday was celebrated about 
a week since. ^ 

O, Bellisle ! do you still recollect a 
miniature portrait which I showed you 
in Calais some years ago ? You did not 
then believe it was the work of my pen- 
cil and imagination. I recollect well 
you stared at it with a smile of satisfac- 
tion, lifted it towards the heavens, and 
said, " Beneath these blue skies such an 
angel cannot exist ; could I find the ori- 
^nal of the picture in the regions of 
£ght, I would be content to die imme- 
diately.*' You saw me blush! You 
saw the half-repressed tears glitter in 
my eyes, and inquired my secret. Oh ! 
I would willingly have concealed it ^ven 
firom myself. 

I feel as if walking in a fairy grove. 
My life is in an enchanted labyrinth. I 
am no longer sentient ; I cannot com- 
prehend that which I see ; things appear 
and disappear ; a magic spell surrounds 
my soul and draws it into the stream of 
occurrences. Death only can restore my 
placidity ! 

I joined the gay crowd at Peterhoff ; 
at Ilie moment I was presented to the 
Czar, the wings of ^ side-door opened, 



and she entered, on the arm of the 
Countess Koningsmark. * * • * 
0, Bellisle, how shall I describe her ! 
If my imagination could pierce and ti-a- 
verse the heavens, surely, I should find 
no such figure among the angels 1 

It was she — but no, not a syllable 
more. I am frightened at my own 
words ; they reflect my soul as palpa- 
bly as does the mirror, the figure placed 
before it. Already the waves of the 
Neva shine in the morning glory. I 
must repose; my fever must subside 
ere I can again resume the pen. 



THE GKAND BVCKESS CHRISTINE 
TO THE COUNTESS JULIE DE B*»* 

Petersburg, Sept. 2, 1714. 

How tender is the voice of your 
love, my Julia ! When I read your let- 
ter, when I but see the writing of your 
hand, I forget where I am ; and the 
breath of Germany wafts over me 
again; once more I wander in the 
shaded alleys and arbors of my fa- 
ther's palace-garden, where as children 
we gambolled in holy innocence, 
among the thousands of flowers : and 
even • in these northern wildernesses, 
whither relentless destiny has banished 
me, I conjure forth the silvery flowering 
and fruit-bearing trees, amidst the 
shade of which we twined fantastic 
garlands ! 

Cold and wild is this proximity to 
the north pole, as opposite to cultivated 
nature as to her smiling happy children. 
For nearly three years I have been away 
from my friends in Grermany, and still I 
live, surrounded by strangers. No one 
understands my language ; the soft 
voice of my heart is emitted on the still 
and firozen air, catching no feeling of 
response midst the ungenial atmosphere. 
Without the company of the Countess 
Konigsmark, I should really believe my- 
self dead, banished to some gloomy 
planet as a purgatory — and doomed to 
expiate my sins through a dismal eter- 
nity ; but we do not agree altogetiier 
on this subject. 

My health is completely restored , 
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thanks to the vigour of my youth. Now 
I will write more frequently. This 
isource of entertainment with you shall 
constitute my most interesting morning 
hours. Your portrait hangs before me; 
it is to me a dream of past days, and 
fills me with chatming illusions. 

Do not think', I entreat you, that my 
heart has become cold in this home of 
eternal winter. No, Julie, you remain 
precious to me, as some costly jewel 
brought from a loved but distant land, 
dear as a sister, whose excellent heart 
nature has with inseparable chains 
bound to my own. 

And, Julie, if I did not reciprocate 
your tender confidence — if I for years 
have suffered your questions to remain 
unanswered, and concealed the circum- 
stances of my domestic life, believe me, 
it was to ensure your happiness I did 
so. I desire to keep you perfectly at 
ease — and to avoid giving you occasion 
for grief on my account. Am I more 
happy that you weep for me ? am I 
consoled by causing affliction to my 
friend 1 

You say that all Europe knows my 
perilous position — that all Europe is 
aware of the bitterness of my fate, and 
deplores it — and you upbraid me that I 
was studious to keep from you the 
knowledge of my undeserved misery. 
"Well, be it so ! your solicitations have 
prevailed: the much desired informa- 
tiod lies before you. 

The Grand Duke, my husband, has 
by nature a dark character. I have not 
— Oh, Julie ! how hard it is for me to 
write this sentence — ^I have not the 
happiness to be loved by him. I was 
not the wife of his choice ; hence his 
indifference towards me. For three 
years I tried in vain to gain his favour. 
It is said we women can achieve won- 
ders with a smile, a tear — that nothing 
is impossible with us. Nature seems 
not to have endowed me with this hap- 
py faculty. My art vanishes before the 
caprices of my Alexis. He seems to 
have drank from those magic fountains, 
whence Ariosto Rinaldo drew his un- 
conquerable hatred to Angelica. 

I have at length — and three years is 



a lon^ probation — ^become familiar with 
the dislike of my husband ; perhaps he 
may one day become familiar with my, 
love, which I owe him. We shall see 
who gains eventually. 

Yes, dear Julie, as you now know 
some of my misery, you shall know it 
all. I have suffered indescribably for 
three years ; secret grief has drowned 
my faculties. Once I was the idol of 
my princely parents. By love I was 
nurtured, educated by joy ; wherever I 
turned, kind hearts met me. 1 knew 
no strangers in the world — ^no troubles! 
I but gave and received pleasure. No 
tears coursed my cheeks, but those 
which sprang spontaneously at the sight 
of suffering, or on the reading of an af- 
fecting poem, or at the sound of har- 
monious tones at some musical perform- 
ance. Every morning I awoke to a 
little festival, and every evaiing I fell 
asleep under flattering expectations; 
the morrow brought no change from joy 
to grief. Every one approached me as 
a friendly genius, and left me with % 
smile. 

Thus gay and innocent, I was mar- 
ried to a son of the greatest monardi in 
the world ! Ah ! in a fit of prophetic 
grief, I saw the small Wolfenbuttel dis- 
appear behind me, like a paradi^se of 
which I had been found imworthy. 

The first sight of him for whom my 
hand was destined, filled me with fear- 
ful apprehensions. Not that Alexis is 
a man of unimposing exterior. No, 
the Grand Duke is of a tall figure and 
manly appearance; he has black hair 
and eyes ; an agreeable earnest in his 
features, and a certain indescribable 
something — which in spite of himsdf 
indicates the heir to the greatest empire 
of modern times. This gives interest 
to his person. He speaks the German 
language fluently. He can, if he 
pleases, be very loving ; but he never 
is pleased to be so. His education has 
been neglected. When the Czar his 
illustrious father, travelled through Eu- 
rope, to gather the arts and sciences of 
other zones and plant them in his nor- 
thern snows; when he gave fleets to 
unfrecjuented seas, civilisjation to say*' 
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ages» aiid founded cities in imp^etrable 
forests — he forgot to educate a succes- 
sor worthy to inherit his creations. 
Surrounded by dissatislied, beggars and 
superstitious priests, the prince drank, 
with his mother's milk, all ihe worst 
prejudices of his nation, and conceived, 
in consequence, a hatred towards all 
innovations, and especially those of his 
illustrious father. The fate of his mo- 
ther, Eudoxia, whom the Czar sent into 
a monsistery, and' forced to take the 
reil, poured new bitterness into his*soul. 
A gloomy defiance brooded over his 
mind, and he began to abhor every 
suggestion that came from his father. 
Iq fine, all that annoyed the Czar prov- 
ed agreeable to him. He adopted the 
superstitions of the stupid monks, the 
coarse habits of the bajars, and was 
content to receive the sycophantic idol- 
atry of the lowest plebeians. Thus, the 
prince became obnoxious ^o virtue and 
to decency. His manners are rough ; 
his dress devoid of taste or cleanliness, 
his associates hypocritical monks and 
degraded debauchees. 

Julie, this is a picture of my hus- 
band! 

On the day of my marriage, the Czar 
took my hand, and led me to a window 
where the prince was standing. ' Be- 
hold !' he said to his son, ' since you 
cannot forget the old usages, and the 
long-beards turn your heads, since 
you would not follow my advice, I com- 
mand you to resign the entire govern- 
ment of your heart to your beautiful, 
accomplished, and noble wife : and if 
you leave this school without amend- 
ment, then you are really lost to the 
world.' ' 

I fixed my eyes on the floor, and felt 
my cheeks burn. This address, calcu- 
lated as it was to offend, and extinguish 
all gentle feeling, filled the prince with 
anger and hatred towards me. On the 
first day of my wedded life^ I observed 
many things which indicated that I was 
not the wife of his choice, but that he 
.married me only on-compulsion ; and as 
I lifted my eyes upon the bride-groom, 
in painful bashfulness, 0, Julie ! I read 
in bis face, in the dark wrinkles of his 



brow, and in the flash of hiit fiery eyes' 
the oath of eternal vengeance and the 
seal of' my wretched fate. Thus it 
commenced, and thus it has continued ! 
Be silent, and love me. 



THE GRAND DUCHESS TO THE SAME. 

Hardly, dear Julie, had I despatched 
my last letter, when I received yours. 
How enchanting is your family portrait, 
and how charmingly painted. As I 
read I behold you ! the adored goddess 
of the happy scene. I see you in your 
rustic castle, in the shadows of those 
majestic chesnuts and oaks, the smiling 
garden at your feet, over which even 
autumn strews thousands of flowers ; 
and the pleasant village in the back- 
ground, whose inhabitants adore you as 
their protecting spirit. I see you, hap- 
py mother ! the beautiful babe on your 
bosom, caressingly stretching forth his 
little arm to catch your falling curls ; 
and the man of your heart, as he stands, 
enchanted, before this charming group, 
now kissing the little wingless" cherub 
on your lap with paternal affection, now 
pressing his glowing lips to yours, with 
the tenderness of a lover. 

0, what have I done that these joys 
are denied me! Is not my heart fash- 
ioned entirely for them ? What can I 
see, through the brilliancy of my rank, 
to compensa.te me for all my wrongs ? 

Daughters of princes, the most mise- 
rable of ^11 women on earth, envy 
the daughter of their poorest subject ; 
for she may love, may give her hand to 
that man whom she loves, and dream 
her life away on his bosom, and die in 
silent blissfulness, covered with the gor- 
geous trophies of her bondage, like the 
slaves of the Levant. We are given to 
the powerful w^ho demand us ; politics 
close the contract, and a broken heart 
is the merchandize. 

We are called goddesses of the 
world, but our heaven is taken from us. 
W^e have reason, but are robbed of the 
inestimable right of judging for our- 
selves. AVe have hearts, but we may 
not consult them— -understandings which 
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we dare not exercise. Nature is our 
mother, and we are forced to deny the 
relationship. Scornfully we look froni 
our high eminence on the domestic joys 
of the poor^ but in such joys we cannot 
revel. With all our jewels and our 
treasures, we cannot purchase that hap- 
piness which dwells under the shingle- 
roof of the peasant. We -adorn our 
bodies with costly metals and precious 
stones ; we dress ourselves in pompous 
attire, and our tables groan beneath the 
weight ot the choicest delicacies. From 
distant parts of the earth, from seas, 
bays, and placid lakes we extract the 
means of luxury, but to the lower classes 
we leave the higher bliss of life. ' Our 
jewels do not warm our hearts; our 
coronets bring us no real 'friends ; ha ! 
and if millions bend their knees before 
us, wearying our ears with their adula- 
tion — this evanescent glory is valueless, 
compared to the living faith and love 
of one true heart. Barbarous decree ! 
prompted by despair which gives to the 
caprices of the lowest .mortal all that is 
calculated to throw enchantment around 
the cares of life, and dooms such as are 
most capable to enjoy liberty, to linger 
in golden prisons. 

Pardon me, Julie, if for a moment I 
sink under the princely misery to which 
I am doemed. My complaints will not 
change the arrangements of the world. 
The prejudices of rank and birth will 
continue to forge their chains, as long 
as the people are content to wear them. 
Thousands of bitter tears moisten the 
purple of princes, and will moisten it 
for long years yet to come. Alas ! no- 
body understands me biit yourself~to 
no one else do I complain. 

As a reverse to your picture, receive 
now a portrait of my existence — I live 
the lonely life of a vddow, notwith- 
standing the brilliant court with which 
the Czar has surrounded me — notwith- 
standing his care in the institution of 
festivals to cause me to forget my grief. 
In all these gay festivals, I stand as a 
looker on — ^a stranger ; my eyes wan- 
der through the brilliant crowd, and my 
hesurt beats; against the walls of my pri- 
son ; but the longing for a something 
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which I have not, alone causes its pul- 
.sation. 

Sometimes I see the Czar with his 
consort, the Empress Catherine Alexi- 
ona. 1 feel a degree of happiness in 
the society of this noble couple, but the 
cares of an extensive empire, seldom 
allow them any moments of leisure. 

So much is spoken in Europe of this 
astonishing man — whom I love with 
the filial reverence due to a second fa- 
ther — and his appearance is so com*- 
pletely transmogrified in the thousand 
tales invented to his advantage or oth- 
erwise, that I will give you an anecdote 
of him, which is of to,) recent (*ate to 
be much known abroad:' it will show 
you the true outlines of his and the Cza- 
rina's character. 

It is about a year since the monarch 
dined in the house of a rich, foreign 
merchant, who settled here. At this 
dinner he beheld the merchant's daugh- 
ter, who really deserves to be ^called a 
beauty — he fell in love with her, and 
wasted all his powers of eloquence in 
endeavoiing to persuade her to trans- 

frcss her duty towards her husband. 
V^ith honorable courage she resisted 
his entreaties, and trembling at the con- 
sequences of the passion of a prince who 
is almighty in his dominions, she took 
a small sum of money, and on the same 
day escaped from her father's house, 
witiiout informing her family whither 
she had gone. She fled to a village in- 
habited by her nurse, who was the wife 
of a coal-burner ; this woman conduct- 
ed her to the forest where her husband 
worked, who instantly built a hut for 
the fugitive. In this cabin she lived 
secreted from the world, and Ler faith- 
fiil nurse supplied her with the necessa- 
ries of life. The day after her depar- 
ture, the Czar returned to the mer- 
chant's house to see the daughter, but 
the father told him, tremblingly, she 
had fled. The Czar, mad with fury, 
desired that the house and all the houses 
of her relatives should be searched ; but 
his efforts to discover the lost one were 
vain. 

A year passed away. Nothing more 
,was heard of the beautiful anj virtuous 
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wanderer. Her husband had died mean- 
while, and she was thought to have fol- 
lowed him. Finally, she was discover- 
ed by a colonel, M-ho chanced to hunt 
in the same forest where stood her hum- 
ble retreat. He succeeded in quieting 
her in regard to the Czar, and prevailed 
on her to return with him to her parents' 
- home. Having conducted her hither, 
he hastened to inform the Empress of 
his discovery and its result. She led 
him to the Czar, in whose presence he 
recounted all. that the honest wife had 
suffered since her elopement. The Czar, 
touched to tears, covered himself with 
reproacL^-s. He vowed to redress her 
wrongs ; the young widow became the 
colonel's wife; the Czar made costly 
presents to the happy couple, and se- 
cured a pension of three thousand rubles 
to the object of his illicit love*. 

Thus his actions constantly fluctuate 
between kindness and harshness — al- 
ternately .the friend of virtue, and the 
yictim of ferocious passion. A verita- 
ble son of the wild nature by which he 
is surrounded — rash, benevolent, and 
sublime, and like her — ^possessing un- 
bounded desire^s, and unsurpassable 
power. 

The Princess of Osfriesland, and the 
Countess of Konigsmark, are my con- 
stant companions. I cannot establish a 
friendly and confident understanding 
with the former. Breathing only for 
the court, devoted only to etiquette, un- 
acquainted with the more noble feelings, 
she sees in joae only the future Russian 
Empress, never the suifering wife. 
More interesting to me is the Countess 
of Konigsmark, always lovely, spite of 
her frivolity. With astonishing rapid- 
ity, she anticipates my every wish, and 
patiently listens to my complaints. She 
IS one of those gentle, obliging beings, 
who enter deeply into the thoughts and 
fadings of others, making their sufier- 
ings and sentiments her own. Among 
the gay, she is the gayest ; among the 
serious, the philosopher ; among the 
unhappy, the most to be pitied. Her 
charm oonsists in that she does not act, 
but believes herself to be all this, while, 



in reality, she is but a soft echo, a lovely 
chameleon. 

You know old Herbert. Do you 
still recollect how he used to drive us 
when children, in our little wagon 
through the gardens, and how we call- 
ed him our pony ; how he went with 
us over fences and ditches — now lead- 
ing the way, now following, whither 
our caprice would lead ? Tms faithful 
servant still remains with me : he al- 
ways continues the same, and retains 
the same rosy humour as of old. He has 
become indispensable to me ; if I were 
to lose him, I should be inconsolable. 

Now you know the prominent per- 
sons that surround me ; all others glide 
by like phantoms ; I see and I forget 
them. All revolve round me in their 
spheres; all pay homage to me, to 
show themselves in a brilliant light ; 

but they care no more for me -than 

for playing on dining-tables. 

The only joy that is left me— (Julie ! 
you are a mother, and will anticipate 
my words,) is my little. Natalie. How 
charming is ihe little angel ! how I 
weep over and pity her, that she is the 
daughter of a prince, and will one day 
have to submit to the fate that crushes 
the heart of her mother ! 
I As I am about closing this letter, old 
Herbert comes to inform me. of the 
arrival of the Grand Duke Alexis, 
my husband. Julie ! with trembling 
hand I write these lines ! To prevent 
my fright, Herbert spent some time in 
preparing me for the news, and still it 
was in vain. My misery is renewed. 
Oh, that I must expect, with fright and 
trembling, an interview with him, -to 
whose bosom, under different circum- 
stances, I would fly with deHght at the 
first intimation of his return ! 

Farewell ! and weep for me. 



CHEVALIER D'AUFANT TO LAU- 
RENT BELLISLE. 

My letters still bear date from the ca- 
pital of the Russian empire. I am 
bound to this savage soil, as if by a 
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spell. In our France, the arbours are I parallel mth the road, through the 
still green J hundreds of flowers still glit- shadows of the forest The peasants 
. . .1 _^ _ 1 __ xi.-i._-n 1^- who were working in the field assured 

me, that I could not l6se my way by 
following its directidn. 'I constantly 
penetrated deeper into thl4 wilds of the 
forest. The path incessantly slipped 
from me. I returned, found it again, 
proceeded, and soon discovered that it 
led me in an opposite direction. I re- 
traced my steps, looked for the first 
path, and was soon so far in the dense 
forest, that I did not know whence I '. 
came or whither I went. 

Evening set in. Still I was in the 
cursed beech forest, and the farther I 
went, the farther it seemed to extend. I 
was preparing myself for a night's so- 
journ under the clouds of heaven and an 
encounter with bears and wolves, as I 
came to a small meadow, encircled by 
the woods. The grass was high. I 
concluded to cross it, hoping to find 
some outlet. I stood still, doubting 
which way to take, when two fe- 
males, like lovely elves, stepped out of 
the forest. They discovered me, called 
and beckoned to me. Heartily pleased 
by the appearance of the beautiful ap- 
paritions, I flew towards them. Their 
simple but costly and tasteful attire, led 
me to believe that they were more than 
ordinary peasant girls, and, firom their 
embarrassment and fright, I concluded 
that something disagreeable must have 
happened to them. 

0, Bellisle! when I came nearer; 
when the younger of them called out to 
me — " Conduct us back to the hunting- 
castle ! we cannot be a quarter of an 
hour from it; we have lost ourselves!" 
I thought I had arrived at the confines 
of the enchanting world of fairies — that 
this charming world had risen ^l the 
midst of the wilderness. The richest 
fancy of the poet, in the happiest hour 
of his muse, cannot present him with an 
idol so noble, so beautiful, as that which 
then requested my assistance ! 

I — myself lost in this bewitched 
forest, — forgot [that I stepped, for the 
first time, in those to me unknown re- 
gions. Things impossible, appeared to 
me possible, I conducted the youn^ 



ter in the sun, and on the hills re-echo 
. the melodious songs of the vintagers — 
but here! the cloudy days begin to 
shorten, the yellow foliage falls from 
the trees, and the frost of the night 
shines already on the dark pines, a sure 
indication of the approaching snow. 

And still — at the moment I am about 
to leave it, I have become fond of this 
rough climate. This, too, has its glory 
and magnificence. The sun, as it breaks 
' through the dark clouds, and throws a 
lurid and melancholy light over the 
black forests, desert plains, and humble 
cabins, has a charm which it scarcely 
presents when,fover the voluptuous val- 
leys of the Champaign, it shines in 
pride and glory. The wooden houses 
have something secretly inviting. The 
pleasant warmth of the rooms induces 
the idea of comfort and society. 

You may laugh, dear Bellisle, but 
the world is everywhere alike, neither 
ugly nor beautiful : it is an uncoloured 
picture, decorated by the soul of man. 
We carry life and pleasure into it, we 
do not see it ; we see ourselves in it. 
The Siberian admires his village in the 
snow-drift as much as the Parisian 
artist admires the magnificence of Rome. 
Custom is eveiy thing ; but the voice 
of the heart is the magic power, which, 
through the imagination, can change the 
desert to a beautiful garden. 

I owe you still the relation of my 
introduction to the Grand Duchess 
Christine, and the denouement of the 
niysterio\]s picture. I will quiet my 
emotions, and tell the tdle in as simple 
a manner as a nurse would tell it to the 
children. . » 

When travelling through Germany, 
I once passed the Hartz Mountain. I 
sent my horses and carriage to the next 
town, that I might wander, updisturbed, 
through the lovely fields and groves. 
You kno-v how fond I am of mountain 
scenery. One day, the meridian sun 
proving too powerful for my comfort, I 
left the high road ; I think it was in the 
vicinity of a place called Blankenburg ; 
I took a foot-path which seemed to run 
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ladies in the direction whither they 
wished to go. They were weary, and 
reposed on the way. They inquired my 
name, positiopi and home. I informed 
them. " Hojv!" c^ried Ihejoungest of the 
graces, laughing, "so you are yourself 
'2L stranger and have lost your way, and 
you offer to conduct us 1'^ I encouraged 
her with such confidence, that she was 
satisfied at last to trust me. We con- 
tinued our way. Worn out as they 
were, they both leaned on my arm. 
Ah, Bellisle! I was the happiest of 
mortals in those moments, when that 
being floated at my side who was to 
become, henceforth, the idol of all my 
wishes and of all my dreams. Oh, how 
sweet is the remembrance of those mo- 
meats to me! — those conversations, 
those small services, which I was per- 
mitted to perform towards the enchant- 
ing angL4. Now I had to take a thorn 
from her dress, then break a way for 
her through the dense bushes ; and in 
recom-pense she looked at me with a 
kind smilt;, a smile that inspired me 
with more than mortal bliss. 

We stopped suddenly at the edge of 
the forest, on a high-road which ran 
along the wood. At a short distance 
from us, I saw an elegant carriage : it 
approached ; the ladies thanked me, 
entered it, and disappeared. 

1 stood 1 or a long time, like a dream- 
ing idiot, looking after the carriage, the 
course of which was only shown by the 
rising dust. I felt as if my heart was 
torn from my body, and continued un- 
consciously on the way which the un- 
known had taken. I wanted to see her 
again, if it might be but once. 

I promised, my dear Bellisle, to tell 
you my adventure in simple language. 
Well, then, in mute madness I walked 
on, thinking only of that graceful female 
form, the sweet sounds of whose voice 
were still present to my fancy. It be- 
came dark ; the stars shone in the fir- 
mament, but I knew not weariness pas- 
sing from one path to another, God 
knows whither. About midnight I 
reached a village. My inquiries for the 
carriage and the two ladies were in vain ; 
no one was able to give me any inform- 



ation. I had probably now lost mj way, 
beyond chance of recovery, and instead 
of approaching, become still more dis- 
tant from those I sought. 

Enough ! I saw the fairy of the forest 
no more — knew nothing of her name or 
home, and' returned to my father-land 
with hopeless longing. 

In hours of solitude, I tried to paint 
the portrait of that lovely being, from 
the deep and indelible impressions made 
upon my heart by her angel face, filled 
with the charm of fascinating childhood 
and high nobility. You saw the picture. 

The whole adventure was simple; but 
it decided the course of ray life. The 
destruction of an empire is frequently of 
less interest than the history of a single 
hour. I loved what I had lost — a dream, 
an ideal — But enough ! my soul clung 
to it with unconquerable tenacity. No 
hero of a novel could appear more ridi- 
culous than I did to myself. But I loved. 
I did not dare to say a word to my 
friends, certain of being derided by 
them ; but the secret filled my entire 
heart with a burning, unquenchable 
flame. 

But the trump of war summoned me 
to Russia ; and to the farthest zones the 
magic picture followed nie. It played 
around me in the terrors of battle — 
through the gorgeous saloons of the no- 
bles; smiled by my sick-bed, like a con- 
soling angfel ; and drew the heavens into 
my reveries of fever. 

0, Bellisle ! she who entered the 
banqueting-room at Peterhof, on the 
arm of the Countess de Konigsmark, 
* * * * ' It was again the sweet 
fairy Of the beech-forest — the long-lost, 
— now consort of the Grand Duke Alex^ 
is, heir to the Ritssian throne. 

Do not ask me, my dear friend, how 
I felt at that moment. I doubted all I 
saw ; I did not even believe the sun to 
be a shining orb. I ejaculated, invol- 
untarily, " Thou wert too near despair, 
poor d'Aubant ; do not believe this ! 
thou dost not see the reality of thy 
dream, it is a wild delusion !" I was 
all adoration and enchantment. 

The strangers were successively in- 
troduced. In my turn I drew nearer, 
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and felt as if I had stepp^ into the 
sphere of a superhuman being. She 
observed my embarrassment, and to 
spare me, seemed to overlook it. The 
mastei^ of ceremonies called my name. 
"How? ChcN^alier d'Aubant ?" she 
said, and eyeing me more closely, added, 
" I recollect having heard this name be- 
fore, perhaps in Germany ;" and saying 
so, a slight blush came over her angelic 
face, like the reflection of the morning 
glory. 

I trembled, and the answer died on 
my lips. Finally, I stammered a lie ; 
I vowed never to have seen her, whose 
very image had not left my heart for 
years. 1 knew not what I did or said. 

" Certainly !" she continued, after a 
short pause, " it was you who once con- 
ducted me and one of my friends out of 
a forest in which we had lost ourselves. 
You find that gratitude at least has a 
good memory.'' 

How willingly, then, did I acknow- 
ledge that event to be the happiest of my 
life, one never to be erased from my 
memory ! She called herself my debtor, 
with a smile which would have out- 
weighed a throne, and turned to the rest 
of the strangers. 

Now, Bellisle, you know my position ; 
and if the lawyers at home should swal- 
low the entire remains of my little for- 
tune, and 1 should become a beggar on 
my return, I cannot as yet leave Peters- 
burg. Do not ask what I desire — what 
I hope ; do not blame my passion ; do 
not call me madman. No ! you deceive 
yourself! ' I do not love the Grand 
Duchess; this would be madness; but I 
adore her, as I would adore a celestial 
being, whose influence had elevated me 
above myself. To die in the service of 
this princess is my last wish. 



THE GRAND DUCHESS ffO THE 
COUNTESS JULIE. 



I tell you of this 'visit, dear Julie 1 It 
did not realize any of those hopes with 
which I had flattered myself, notwith- 
standing the knowledge I bad of the 
rough temper of the Czarewitch. 

After a long absence, Alexis came to ' 
see his wife, who, meanwhile, had been 
at the portals of death. Ah, why did 
not those gates open and receive her. 

I was prepared for his arrival. I 
hoped to appear, at least on this occa- 
sion, more fascinating to him ; for I was 
a mother. I adorned myself with my 
most precious treasure; — and Natalie on 
my arm, I advanced to meet him. The 
innocent smile of this lovely creature 
was to attract the heart of the father to 
that of the mother. 

As if Alexis had known my designs; 
as if he had feared the voice of nature 
miL.ht become too loud, and so subdue 
him, he had supplied himself with an 
uncommon stock of coldness; and to 
repel all chance of tender expression, 
that sycophantic miscreant. General 
Gleboif, stood at his side as a com- 
panion. 

What could husband and wife say to 
each other in the presence of such a 
witness ? still I forgot the forbidding 
Glebotf as Alexis entered, and smi- 
ling, hurried to meet him. I presented 
to him his child ; I told him , all that 
love and faith could tell. Alas ! a stran- 
ger, from the most remote parts of the 
globe, could not have said or felt less 
than did Alexis. No embrace reward- 
ed the wife; no father-kiss discovered 
that he felt a paternal interest in the 
present or future welfare of the child. 
Hardly could he force a friendly smile 
to his. In general phrases, he enquired 
about the state of my health — about my 
occupations ; and left Gleboff' to annoy 
me with his foolish flattery. When he 
had gone, I wept bitter tears in my soli- 
tude, over my unblessed, unloved and 
lovely daughter. 

Alexis detests me. On none of the 
balls or festivals w^hich the kindness of. 
the Czar gives to me, is he an attend- 
ant. He has always some excuse to 



, llie Grand Duke, my lord and hus- 
band, is really here ; he came with all 
his suite from the baths. On the second 

day after his arrival in Petersburg, he i make ; now he is unwell ; again, the 
honoured me with a visit. What shall [ day has been^set apart for a chase ; or he 
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has som6 other occupation. And, will 
you believe it ? — during the time that 
misery and grief preyed upon me at 
home, Alexis was making merry in the 
company he had chosen, and frequently 
returned intoxicated ! The more the 
Czar reproaches him for his licentious- 
ness, the more he seems to find cause 
for hatred towards me. Oh, if he only 
knew how often I entreElt the Emperor, 
with tears in my eyes, to spare him ! If 
he only knew how incessantly I plead 
his excuses. 
Here I am again, solitary and de- 

i'ected ; and still, every day fills my sa- 
oons with a brilliant assemblage. I 
am a mourning widow, and yet my 
husband lives under the same roof with 
me ; I am thus poor, yet the wife of 
the crown-prince, and the sister of an 
Empress. None understand me ; none 
speak to my heart : it is cold — enclo- 
sed within my breast as in a coffin ; 
only the spiritual, ethereal voices of soft 
music sometimes penetrate the dark 
and dreary world, and speak distinctly 
to my soul. 

Julie, you have loved, you were 
loved ; you know a happiness, a bliss 
which will remain an eternal secret to 
me ; you know the extent of your hap- 
piness, and also that of my misfortune. 
But what is all the magnificence of 
life, all splendor, all grandeur, if our 
more noble feelings must suffer ? What 
care the dead for the crowns — the stan- 
dards — ^the monuments, and silver orna- 
ments placed over their ashes ? Before 
I became a ptincess, I was a woman. 
Woful change ! engendering pains and 
tears which reach the grave. Why is 
it that we — ^whose souls are suited to 
more sublime purposes — -are destined 
to become the play-things of flatterers 
and knaves ? Every stone, every plant, 
every' flower, yea, every leaf, surpasses 
us in fortunate destiny ; for each is as 
it was designed to be by nature, and is 
never more or less. -* We only, who are 
endowed with high gifts, soar above 
our appointed sphere, and Phaeton-like, 
become the miserable caricatures « of 
nature's handiwork. 



Julie, Julie ! my knees tremble, my 
heart is broken ! 0, how miserable 1 
am ! 

It was a pleasant, sunny day — ^some- 
thing rare in this country. I heard 
that my husband was walking in the 
garden. I wrapped myself up warmly, 
and flew thither, without any compa- 
nion, to see, to speak to him, and endea- 
vor to entice him into a friendly con- 
versation. 

Julie, am I so forbidding in my per- 
son ? It my egotism and my mirror 
should deceive me, does not the voice 
of those who love toe not, declare I am 
no object of detestation ? Was I not, 
formerly, loved by thousands ? Was I 
not carried on the hands of all, as a 
favorite 1 Has not my mind received 
some cultivation, through the tender 
care of my parents ? Have I not been 
upright and honest in my words and ac- 
tions ? — or, have I lost, in a stifled 
conscience, all recollection of the past ? 
Still, I am falkn so low, that a creature 
of bad education, and infamous charac- 
ter ; a creature who has no claim to 
beauty or sprightliness ; a mean girl, 
hardly good enovgh to entice rough 
debauchees ; a girl brought up in the 
schools of vice ; such an one triumphs 
over me, and has conquered the heart 



of my husband I 

With bashful haste I went through 
the garden in pursuit of Alexis, and 
trembled to find him. I had much to 
ask, to tell him, and did not know how 
to commence. As I turned around an 
arbor, I saw him sitting, at a short dis- 
tance from me, on a grassy hillock ; 
he sat by the side of his concubine ! 
Their hands were clasped together ! 
The girl laughed aloud, and covered 
his mouth with her hand, as she wished 
not to hear any more tender expres- . 
sions. 

I stood still—^breathless — destroyed. 
The red lightning of heaven could not 
sooner have arrested my progress. The 
girl observed me, and springing to Bfec- 
feet, walked away. He stopped her, 
looked at me, and laughed as loud as 
she had done before. Meanwhile she 
had tore herself from him, and ran down 
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the alley. He continued laughing — 
cried out " Euphrosina, Eup£-osina ! 
he not a fool I" and followed her at. a 
quick step. 

For me, who stood there, degraded, 
confused, benumbed, with grief ; for me, 
-who as willingly would have followed 
him, as she who was flying ; for me, 
hi3 wife ; for me, Alexis'neither looked 
nor cared ! 

Well, then, I will lock myself up 
with my ruined hopes and chaste de- 
sires. Ah ! why am I so young ! why 
is such iron strength demanded from 
me 1 why does not death, who ruthless- 
ly tears so many victims from the bosom 
of happiness, seize one who is helpless- 
ly wrecked on an ocean of misery. 



CHEVALIER D'AUBANT TO LAU- 
RENT BELLISLE. 

Br^slau, May 3, 1715. 
You certainly did not expect, dear 
Bellisle, to find me so soon on my re- 
turn to Paris. I, who filled my lart let- 
ter with solemn oaths to live and die in 
Petersburg ; and to that end wished 
you to settle my affairs at home ! You 
will be spared that trouble now, as I am 
coming myself. That the major part 
of my fortune is lost, does not surprise 
me. In fact, the information troubled 
me but little. I only lose some means 
which I would have used for the benefit 
of others. For myself I want but lit- 
tle, and can endure poverty. I am a 
fugitive — ^have left the greater part of 
my eflFects in Petersburg ; and, with the 
exception of some money, saved nothing 
but my life. So this, and the title of 
" captain,'' is my recompense for the 
tedious years which I have passed in 
the Russian service. Others did less 
than I, yet advanced step by step ; 
others with fewer credentials than I, 
boast of S(*Jence and riches. My talents 
were praised, used, and I was forgotten. 
I was covered with flatteries on my 
sociability ; every one professed to be 
jSxj friend, but none became really so. 
Men are fond of themselves, and love 
none other ; whoever sacrifices himself 
for Uiem, is called a usefiil fooL 



But do not think it is this transitory 
anger at forgetfulness, or disappoint* 
menfr, or unreal friendship, that forces 
me thus to write. No i I feel ashamed, 
on the contrary, and would prefer to 
hide it from your eyes as a dark spot 
on my soul. I always wished rather to 
make my fortune by chances of luck, 
or an agreeable succession of accidents, 
than through kindness or patronage. 
He who looks at men, not as they ou^t 
to be, but as they are, can never be mis- 
taken. Many are honored, but few are 
worthy. Every one loves the general 
welfare, as long as it clashes not wuth 
his own; and this is called love of, 
country. Exery one loves and helps 
another, if he can expect services in re- 
turn ; this, in the language of life, is 
called friendship. There is only one 
among thousands that is indiflerent to 
the opinion of the crowd — that, .without 
regard to gain or loss, says asrhe thinks, 
and acts as he ought, even if misery, 
poverty, and death, should be the con- 
sequences. 

Virtuous, holy enthusiasm ! Rough 
humanity may -and will mistake your 
motives. You are praised by a thou- 
sand poets, a thousand priests, a thou- 
sand philosophers ; but how seldom has 
one of them courage enough in his own 
breast to take up your defence. I re- 
main faithful to you ! I may sink ; but, 
justified in myself, I defy the malignity 
of the world ! 

But, to the point! You see well, 
dear Bellisle, I am too impatient ; you 
hear the gushing of the torrent that 
roars within me, but know not the 
source whence it is derived. 

I lived in, Petersburg in quiet and ga- 
iety. My baggage had arrived from 
Moscow, but still I thought of no de- 
parture. I wished — but my wishes are 
no secret to you. I only awaited a fit- 
ting opportunity to approach once more 
the adored princess, to tell her that I 
would consider it my greatest happiness 
to live and die in her service. But she 
had forgotten me. In vain I expected 
an invitation to the Grand Ducal palace. 
Every morning I hoped it flaight arrive, 
and hoped m vain ! 
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In this \ray weeks and months pass- 
ed. My indolence became a burden to 
me. I was ashamed to ask again for 
an occupation from the Czar, as he had 
given me my discharge ; and still this 
was the only way in which I could sup- 
port myself in this part of the world, 
now become so charmii^g through the 
presence of Christine. After a long 
struggle, I was at last resolved, at one 
of those public levees where every pe- 
titioner is admitted into the presence of 
• the Czar, to ask the monarch for re- en- 
rolment in his array. A most strange 
circumstance, however, has banished me 
for ever from Russia. 
\f One evening I was, with several offi- 
cers, supping at Colonel Larive's. Af- 
ter the cloth had been removed, we be- 
gan to drink, after the good Russian 
fashion. Each one spoke his opinion 
freely, and many a frank declaration of 
seniiment*was the order of the night. 
Among other subjects, the conversation 
fell upon the Grand Duke Alexis, who 
had lately returned from the baths. 
They spoke pretty freely about the 
causes of the misunderstanding between 
him and his lady, taking of course dif- 
ferent sides. Some defended the Czare- 
witch ; some, the virtuous Christine. A 
young, and contemptible Russian officer, 
a near relation to Marshal SheremetjefF, 
defended the actions of the Grand Duke 
and assailed the virtue of Christine with 
the bitterest slanders. The rest laugh- 
ing at his foolish whims exasperated 
him, and he became tenfold bolder in 
his most false attack on the honour of 
the princess. No one interrupted him, 
because he was Sheremctjeff's relative ; 
and such as felt inclined to do so, feared 
the drunken courage of his partizans. 

If a mean, low-bred man, without 
spirit or heart, stands up, and with his 
poor reason blasphemes that sublimity 
which he cannot understand ; if an un- 
civilized idiot should criticise the works 
and projects of sages — then I, also, can 
s4ep on the side of the laughers, or 
shrug my shoulders at the ignorance of 
the poor dolt who thus exposes himself 
to ridicule. But when a villain, with 
malicious wit, dares to abuse that which 



is good and noble ; when he endeavors 
to throw suspicion upon virtue, and 
casits the slime of his slander on great 
and laudable actions — he no longer ex- 
poses a weakness of reason which may 
produce laughter — but displays a mean- 
ness, a treacherous baseness, from which 
the noble heart revolts with horror ! He 
who can smile wbtin virtue is abused, or 
when suffering is made the theme of 
ridicule and insult, participates in the 
guilt of the maligner, and becomes him- 
self a coward and a villain. 

I approached the Russian, and earn- 
estly but civilly requested him to keep 
within proper bounds; to recollect that 
the lady of whom he spoke was the 
daughter of a noble German prince, the 
sister of an empress, and the daughter- 
in-law of our excellent monarch. 

The Russian, probably one of the fol- 
lowers of Alexis, who flatter him with 
their hatred toward sti angers, thought; 
perhaps, he had an opportunity here of 
showing himself worthy of his master. 
Scornfully, he cast a side look at me, 
and answered my remonstrance with an 
insult which can only be pardoned in a 
man of the lowest grade. The. rest fill- 
ed their goblets and laughed aloud at 
my rough repulse. This encouraged 
him to new and more aggravating in- 
sults. I entreated him to be calm — ^I 
threatened — to no purpose. His abuse 
became unbearable; while the others 
laughed still louder and more fiend-hke. 
What wa« I to do among those intoxi- 
cated barbarians ? I took my hat and 
sword to leave. The miscreant, proud 
of his supposed victory, followed me to 
the door, and pushing me with his foot, 
cried out, " Thus all strangers, cheva- 
liers, and adventurers, shall be kicked 
out of our land !'" 

I turned and dealt the wretch a se- 
vere blow on the ear ; recovering, he 
essayed to take hold of me, I dashed 
him to th& floor violently, and he lay 
stunned and senseless. Leisurely and 
sadly I walked towards my home ; but 
hardly had I proceeded a hundred yards, 
when the Russian, Vfho had foltowed 
me with his naked sword, ordered me to 
stand, with a flood of insulting language. 
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I prepared fdr defence. The moon 
shone bright. The rest of the company 
stopped at a short distance, to \vitne>s 
the cuirent of affairs. I promised the 
Russian to give him satisfaction on the 
next day, and entreated him to sleep 
over his intoxication. Vain effort ! He 
rushed furiously upon me, and I could 
hardly defend myself from his mad as- 
sault. Two niinutes elapsed— he lay 
dead at my feet ! 1 hent down to him. 
He sighed once, and expired. I called 
the others, and bid them carry him back 
to the house ; then hurried to my home, 
packed up the most necessary of my ef- 
fects, and at day-break flew from Pe- 
tersburg, to escape being exiled to Si- 
beria. 

Now, my friend, you know all. In a 
few weeks I hope to be with you. My 
fate, although hard, will perhaps be 
blessed to me. I have become accus- 
tomed to the belief, that all evil is the 
source of some happiness, and every joy 
the mother of some evil. Banished from 
her, whom I respect most of all beings 
beneath the sun, I feel an aching void ; 
but my heart will perhaps regain its 
wonted repose. Christine will doubtless 
hear of my offence and flight ; thus I 
shall at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have been heard of by 
her again. 

Farewell, dear Bellisle! we shall 
tK)on see each other again. I have still 
many things to tell you, but I am tired 
of writing letters. I am discomposed, 
dissatisfied, with men and with my fate. 
I might make a large, wild entertain- 
ment, a kind of auto-da-fe, into the 
hurly burly of which I could plunge, as 
into a foaming torrent, and forget all — 
all— even myself—my poor pitiful self; 
deeply corrupted as I am by the preju- 
dices of education, always seeking hap- 
"piness in outward appearances, and ne- 
ver within, always complaining of others 
when self alone deserves the blame. 
Farewell ! 



THE GRAND DUCHESS TO THE 
COUMTESS JULIE. 

Yes, Julie, I will bear my fate, and 



follow your advice, although I do not 
see those charming hopes in the back- 
ground of futurity, which you place be- 
fore me. The hope, to temper the 
fierce spirit of my husband, is vain. He 
detests me ; he is not capable of under- 
standing or of loving a woman of edu- 
cation and refinement. His habits are 
formed : hv cannot change them or his 
nature. 

But I, Julie, I can love him no more. 
He himself has built up an impassable 
barrier between us. If devith should 
free me from this horrible position,- or 
the grand duke, after having risen to 
the throne, should banish me to some 
ri mole monastery, I would accept the 
decree as a blessing fioru heaven. 

That the girl Euph rosin a should be 
preferred to me by my husband, I could 
bear. I feel my value, and pity the lost 
man. But — oh, that I must write it, 
Julie ! I am a prince's daughter ; I am 
accustoraeJ to noble treatment. Julie, 
he abuses me, as scarcely a slave would 
be abused by a barbarous monster. 

Yesterday he entered my cabinet — 
gloomy as usual ; I approached him 
with marked respect. 1 wanted to ask 
him to speak a friendly word to the em- 
peror, his father, in behalf of the Cheva- 
lier d' Aubant. This d' Aubant, a captain 
of infantry, is the sarpe young man 
whom we met once in the forest of 
Blankenburg, when we had lost our- 
selves, and who conducted us back to 
the road. Perhaps you do not recollect 
him. He has since been in the Russian 
service. A few days ago he got into a 
quarrel with a young Russian, who has 
powerful relations in Petersburg, and 
killed him in a duel. It is said that I 
have been the innocent cause of the 
quarrel. The Russian had spoken ill 
of me at a festival, and d'Aubant took 
my part with too much passion. Enough! 
Since that day d'Aubant has become in- 
visible. It is supposed that he is secre- 
ted somewhere in Petersburg: he is 
searched for with great industry; and if 
the unfortunate man should be found, 
his banishment is inevitable. . 

Hardly had I uttered the name of the 
unhappy d'Aubant, when the grand 
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duke threw a horrible glance at me, and 
ordered me to be silent. Tremblingly I 
obeyed. Never had I seen him so be- 
fore ; never before has man spoken so 
to me. 

I attempted to withdraw. "Whi- 
ther ?" he cried, taking me by the arm, 
and pushing me into the middle of the 
room ; " Certainly ! again to the empe- 
peror,to calumniate me ; So that I must 
bear his reproaches before the whole 
court, as well as elsewhere. But, ma- 
dam, I am tired of these intrigues ; and 
I order you now, once for all, never to 
take any more pains to influence the 
emperor's hatred towards me." 

I was unable to reply.' I sobbed, and 
stretched my arms out towards him. He 
did not seem to notice it, but continued, 
" Wo to you, if you seek again to ca- 
lumniate me to my father ; should I dis- 
cover your treachery, I swear to you, I 
would speak in another fashion." 

"But who," I asked, " who has been 
so malicious as to calumniate me to my 
husband ? If I had the most just cause 
to complain, no word should escape my 
lips, which could impeach his honour or 
my faith !" 

"Ha!" he cried, "I know all! You 
cannot wear your white mask any long- 
er. I have more friends than the empe- 
ror and his renovating foreigners are 
aware of. Mark that ! But other days, 
will come. Patience, patience !" 

" I only ask one favour," said I. 
" Name me those who say that I have 
calumniated my husband to the empe- 
ror ! If I am guilty, I deserve yourha- 
tred ; if innocent, 0, then, why repulse 
the love of your wife ? Permit, I pray 
you, that I prove myself clear of all sus- 
picion, at least as regards yourself." 

He again ordered nue to be silent, and 
repeated his threats in still stronger 
words, in case I should speak to the 
emperor. Tears overpowered my voice. 
I could do nothing but stretch my arms 
towards him. I wanted to throw my- 
self on his bosom, and seek at his heart 
a shelter against the wretch who belied 
me. He pushed me back with such 
strength, such roughness, that I would 
have fallen to the ground, if a chair had 



not prevented it ; but with my forehead 
I fell against the wall^ and received a 
bruise. The grand duke did not look at 
me, but left the room, and furiously 
closed the door behind him. 

As I reclined upon the chair, all my 
senses were in gloomy occupation, us if 
in a fever. (Gradually, things again 
became clear to me, and I contemplated 
the horrors of my situation. A stream 
of tears came to the relief of my op- 
pressed heart. I sought to conopose 
myself, lest my grief should be perceived 
by strangers. I walked about the room, 
but my knees shook under me. So, 
laying myself down on the carpet, I 
lifted my arms towards heaven, and 
prayed the Almighty Creator for strength 
to bear coiirageously and with resigna- 
tion, the horrors of my fate. 

0, Julie, how great is the power of 
prayer ! What bliss in the contempla- 
tion of the Deity ! When all around 
forsake us ; when men close their hearts 
to our misfortunes ; when hope vanishes 
amid the storm of life ; when we stand 
alone, alone with our misery in the wide 
cold world ; then, Julie, one glance to 
Him, who knows our hearts, and our 
pangs are relieved. . It was He who 
called us into being, and to Him alone 
the sorrowful soul caii fly in the hour of 
despair. 

I arose, strengthened, and with holier 
feelings than before. All passion, alt 
anger at the indignities inflicted on me 
had died away. To God I made my 
supplications for aid; to you I only 
name my wrongs. But (k) not seek to 
console me, Julie, for my only source of 
consolation is ever present. 

I rang for my Ladies. They came, 
and were frightened at the sight of me. 
I explained the bruise on my forehead 
as a consequence of my own careless- 
ness ; refused visits, and, as I felt un- 
well, only accepted those of the doctor. 

So, Julie, so I stand now ; far from 
you, from my parents, in a strange land, 
unloved by the Russians, and abused by 
my husband, without one in whom I 
can confide, and without the prospect of 
happier days. 

Write soon to me. , Describe to me 
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your fortune. In the images of your 
domestic happiness, my soul rises again ; 
I forget my grief, and live again in 
heaven. how willingly could I 
change my position for that of the 
poorest peasant of your village, only to 
live in Germany, near you, and undeir 
your protection. 



CHEVALIER D'A¥BANT TO LAURENT 
BELLISLE. 

Belliers, July 25, 1715; 

** Nev^r lose courage !" 0, my Bel- 
lisle, what do you think of your d'Au- 
hant ? — Bashful in the arras of fortune, 
hut courageous when death and need 
are in the camp against us! That's 
my motto. 

Well, yes! my fortune is gone — 
really blown away ; or, rather, I have 
never had a fortune. I have settled 
with the creditors of my father, and 
paid out all, — ^farms, herds, and movea- 
bles, all are sold. All that is left me 
of the gorgeous brilliancy and magnifi- 
cence of my ancestors, consists of thir- 
ty-six thousand livres, — not a sous more 
or less. If I act wisely, and deposite 
that safely at five per cent, I may have 
a revenue of three hundred dollars a 
year ! The poorest village priest has 
more for his masses. I know well that 
I cannot shine on such a sum ; I shall 
really look like a poor gentleman. 1 
must live according to my means, for I 
cannot work like a mechanic, I cannot 
thresh, or peddle ; " and to beg I am 
sushamed." Still, I have not, for a long 
time, been as merry as now. I can re- 
main for four weeks in the old home- 
stead, at the expiration of which time, 
the new proprietor formally takes pos- 
session. Already we have repairing, 
sawing, cleaning, and confusion in all 
corners. This new proprietor is a stout 
man, by the name of Maillard, who, 
when a merchant, made a fine sum by 
speculations, and who seems to have no 
other fault, than that he knows his 
riches, and constantly wishes to play 
the benefactor, protector, and patron. 

With very noble courtesy, he offered 



me a home in his house, even after he 
should have removed into it. I declined 
the invitation, although I know not 
yet where to put my heai;!. To be poor, 
Bellisle, this does not annoy nie ; but 
the insignificant gestures of rich fools, 
to whom heaven awarded their riches 
ere they were bom, and who, to say 
the least of them, have no other gift 
than a box full of money; this, my 
friend, this pinches me sensibly. Yea, 
Bellisle, if accident should swallow my 
few hundred livres, and my healthy 
limbs, I would rather beg my bread at 
the huts of our peasants, than to receive 
benefits from overgrown aristocrats. 

But why do I speak ? I am poor, 
and so that matter is settled. What I 
am, I became without any fault of my 
own ; what I shall become, will be the 
witness of my power — the fruit of my 
own exertions. 

It is not poverty itself which is so 
heavy an affliction to mankind ; it is 
the impossibility, while oppressed by it, 
of satisfying the desire for show. They 
will shine in higher spheres. Bread 
and water does not taste badly, but to 
be known to exist on it tasters bitter as 
gall to many people. 

Poverty is the element of great spi- 
rits, the mother of sagacity, the instruc- 
tress of humanity, the inventress of all 
that is useful, the bold guide over oceans 
and mountains, the priestess of a better 
life. Riches debase body and soul, 
lame the flight of spirits, suffocate and 
kill the healthy appetites, degrade the 
imagination, create extraordinary de- 
sires, and suggest horrible crimes. 

The poor man is rich in hopes and 
expect ations, which the rich man does 
not know. Every flower, every fruit, 
every friendly salutation is a source of 
pleasure to him. His self-gained meal 
is a luxury ; his sound, sweet sleep is 
filled with delicious dreams. Poverty 
conducts us back to the breast of nature ; 
riches lead us to unnatural desires. 

You see, Bellisle, I fortify myself by 
giving you a speech in favor of pover- 
ty ; but I am in earnest. The rich man 
feels what he has ; the poor man what 
he is, • This " beggars' pride'' — by the 
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noble world so called — is the most con- 
venient pride that a mortal can foster : 
it is the real essence of true valour. 
Away with dead titles, with embroider- 
ed and fringed rags of vain coxcombs, 
with filled boxes and well-fed block- 
heads ! Respect, eternal respect, to si- 
lent virtue, to intrinsic value, without 
an atom of tinsel, — lo prudence without 
quackery ! 

You ask how I intend to begin my 
new life 7 In a few weeks I go to 
Paris. I shall present myself to my 
relations — to the ministers. I have 
some knowledge — am instructed — can 
be used. I shall ask for a tivil or mili- 
tary commission; and if the benefit 
should be but small, I will be satisfied. 
I can live on bread and water, but I 
cannot remain idle : and if sometimes 
a dreary day should come, then, Bellisle, 
I can return to the idol of my dreams, 
and my spirits will brighten. A world 
inhabited by such an angel, must still 
be the best world ! 



THE COUNTESS OF KONIGSMARK 
TO THE COUNTESS' JULIE B*** 

Petersburg, Sept. 2, 1715. 

Althougjh the occasion be very pain- 
ful, I wish myself joy for the pleasure 
of entering into your acquaintance, my 
lady Countess, a lady whose spirit, 
whose kindness of heart, only few of 
our sex possess. Our beloved Grand 
Duchess Christine, never speaks of you 
but with admiration ; and at the sound 
of your name, even on the sick-bed, 
her eyes glow with the beautiful enthu- 
siasm of friendship. 

Yes, our adored princess is sick. At 
her command I take the pen, to inform 
you thereof, and of the cause why our. 
kind princess did not answer your last 
friendly letters for some months. 

You had the happiness of being the 
play-fellow of her youth ; you remain- 
ed her only and most beloved confidant. 
By this, her lamentable illness, I am 
elevated to the rank of continuing the 
fiiendly intercourse between yourself 
and our illustrious friend. 



The disagreeable relations beti^eeo 
her and her husband, the Grand Duke 
Alexis, are not unknown to you. , But 
you will hardly believe what heavy 
sacrifices the Grand Duchess made, to 
gain the love and respect of her hus- 
band — with what heavenly tenderness 
she subjected herself to his roughness 
— what indescribable patience she op- 
posed to his incorrigible cruelty — how 
she was always his excuser with his 
majesty the Emperor, when in the out- 
breaks of his terrible anger he would 
threaten his son — how she caressed her 
husband with tenderness, at the ' same 
time subjecting herself to the most bru- 
tal treatment. Like the balsamic bush, 
she is covered with fragrance by the 
ruthless hand that would destroy ner.' 

But kindness, tears, and tenderness 
have proved fruitless. The heart of the 
Czare witch could not be moved. Pre- 
sents, which he received from the hands , 
of his charming consort, works which 
she herself had formed in hours of soli- 
tude to win his favour, he gave in the 
same hour to his concubine; and the 
wretch did not blush to appear in pub- 
lic decorated with the beautiful produc- 
tions from the fingers of the Grand 
Duchess. Festivals which she gave to 
her husband, were either not visited by 
him, or became only the means of in- 
sult or bitter reproaches to her who liv- 
ed alone for him. 

Whoever knows the savage manner 
of the Czarewitch; whoever knows 
his malignity which settled on him part- 
ly through his mother, whom the Czar 
banished to a monastery, partly through 
those' who surrounded him during the 
repeated absences of the Emperor; 
whoever knows that he hated the beau- 
tiful princess of Wolfenbuttel only be- 
cause she was presented to him by his 
father's hand, can in nowise hope for 
a recdnciliation of the august couple. 
The Czarewitch, daily in the company 
of ruined persons, without education, 
without principles, without knowledge 
— daily destroying the powers of his 
senses, by the use of strong liquors- 
becomes bolder, rougher, and more ty- 
r?tnnical. He is only restrained froni 
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the most debauched enjoyments, by the 
fear of the Emperor, his father. 

Under these circumstances, no other 
hope remains for the suffering Grand 
Duchess, but to be separated from her 
abuser by formal divorce, or bear the 
most painful passage towards the grave 
with patience. With the most insulting 
candour, th<3 Czare witch has told her, 
that he would hate her as long as she 
was his wife. He himself hinted to 
her, that he wished, with all his heart, 
a dissolution of their marriage contract, 
but that he could never hope this, with 
the consent of the Emperor. 

The Grand Duchess" had the kindness 
to make me her confidant. A slight 
trial was to be made to fathom the 
Czar's thoughts about a divorce. I ad- 
dressed myself to the prince MenezikofF, 
the favorite of the monarch. The occa- 
sion came. With his usual ability, 
MenezikofF threw out some words as if 
by accident ; but these wrought the 
Czar into such a furious passion, that 
M enezikoff lost the courage for another 
trial. 

" Wo to Alexis !" cried the Emperor. 
" If henceforth I spare this profligate, 
this obstinate villain, who every -day 
breaks my paternal heart a thousand 
times, — if I spare him his well-daserved 

{mnishment, it is only from respect and 
ove to his wife. Wo to him when this 
angel leaves him !" 

Althougli MenezikofF sacredly swore 
to the Emperor that the thought of di- 
vorce had never yet come into the heart 
of the Grand Duke, but had been his 
own impression, the Czar seemed to be 
incredulous. His displeasure towards 
his son increased from this day. The 
suspicion of the Grand Duke broke into 
a fury against his consort. 

Prepare now, dearest Countess, to be 
acquainted with a most horrible design. 
An attempt has teen made, with poison, 
to send the Grand Duchess from this 
world. Happily, the horrid deed did 
not succeed completely ! The Grand 
Duchess had only taken a small quanti- 
ty oi the poisoned soup, when the dire 
misfortune was prevented by the acci- 
4cnt^ arrival of the Eoiperor's pbysi-* 



cian, who entered at the same moment 
the Grand Duchess bdgan to feel the 
effect of the poison. The promptness 
with which the cause of her sickness 
was discovered, and the power of the 
antidotes immediately administered, had 
the most salutary effect. 

All has been covered with the most 
profound secrecy, and is to remain so. 
The health of the- suffering Grand 
Duchess returns. In a few weeks, per- 
haps, she will again enjoy the pleasure 
of writing to you herself. 

Never has there appeared at the courts 
of Europe a woman, a princess, more 
lovely, and more unfortunate ; never a 
woman who, by beauty, virtue, and 
greatness of heart, was more entitled to 
the highest degree of human happiness, 
and who yet received a smaller share of 
it. I despair of being able to offer any 
advice. The Emperor cannot be mov- 
ed ; the Grand Duke cannot be chang- 
ed ; and the most innocent, the most no- 
ble of our sex, falls a prey to these com- 
bined circumstances. 

Not even once has the Czarewitch 
honored his wife with a visit during her 
illness ; nor has he paid so much hom- 
age to c?ecency, as to enquire into the 
state of her health. To all this may be 
added, that in a few months the Grand 
Duchess expects her second accouche- 
ment 

I conjure you, if possible, to help us 
out of this disastrous position by some 
happy thought. I see no help. Soon- 
er or later, this saint-like creature must 
be ruined by such boundless barbarity ; 
be therefore always prepared to hear a 
tale of horror. 



CHEVALIER D'AUBANT TO LAU- 
REWT BELLISLE. 

Paris, October 2, 1715. 
For eight long weeks, my dear Bell- 
isle, I have trotted the pavements of 
Paris ; run from morning to night ; wea- 
ried myself for half-days in the ante- 
chambers of the great; written most 
respectful declarations and supplica- 
tions ; and p«routted myself to rt ceir* 
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in return shrugs of shoulders, hopes, 
possibilities, and Expressions of sympa- 
thy ; and still I remain the poor, unem- 
ployed Chevalier d'Aubant — not a step 
in advance. My works are returned ; 
my talents are acknowledged, and that 
is all. If an election for a vacancy 
takes place, some one else quickly jumps 
in before^ and takes the chair upon 
which I thought to be seated ; and the 
victor is always one to whose know- 
ledge, diligence, and kindness of dispo 
sition, I am equal, aye, sometimes ten- 
fold superior. 

I well know what is wanting in me. 
Should I adorn myself with the wisdom 
of a Solomon, the virtue of a seraph, 
and unite to this all the learning of the 
schools, still I am nothing more than an 
old brass coin, which has lain upon the 
shelf for several successive generations, 
and which cannot be recognized in the 
fashionable relations of life. Gold, 
glittering gold, is the varnish which 
must give virtue her . brightness — wis- 
dom its esteem. Gold is the moral, uni- 
versal panacea, by means of which filth 
is' changed to pearls, foolishness and 
awkwardness to grace, ignorance to 
knowledge, cowardice to courage, fri- 
volity to greatness. Now, this univer- 
sal panacea is wanting in me; conse- 
quently I must submit 

" But,'' you will exclaim, " vour re- 
lations, your friends in Paris!" Ah, 
good Bellisle, these dear people are ex- 
traordinarily kind ; they invite me to 
their festivals, where they can shine in 
their- abundance; they would waste 
thousands of Louis d'ors for one dinner, 
without reproaching themselves ; but to 
do a real service, only a simple, com- 
mon, good deed — no soul thinks of so 
small a matter. 

And what shall I do now ? I don't 
know. I am so lost, that I even want 
advisers ; and good advice is the cheap- 
est commodity in the market ; though a 
large quantity of it is required to fill 
even the wallet of a bUnd beggar. 

But no ! I will not be unjust. My 
old, faithful Claude, who never leaves 
me, and whom I never leave, gives me 
pew ftdvicft mry day, and never gets 



tired of it. He thinks I shall soon be- 
come colonel of a regiment; or if it 
were onl/ a captain ; then he wants me 
to dabble in the lottery ; then become 
a member of the Roval Council, or 
marry a rich widow with some ten farms 
at her back. 

To-day I had just finished my frugal 
dinner, when he came running to me in 
great haste, and cried, " Sir Captain, 
good news ! Now we need not care any 
more about the whole world." 

" The world will not care much for 
that," I replied. i 

" Do you want a marquiisate, a ba- I 
rony, a small or large dukedom ?" ! 

^^ At least, a large one !" 

"Well, then, God be praised. Sir 
Captain, if you want only that, we are 
helped to all. You make me then your j 
minister, or what else you please, for I 
have 8 1 ways been nearest you ; and a 
more faithful servant than your Claude, 
you cannot find beneath sun, and moon, 
or stars. Your horses shall be the best 
for a thousand miles around, only let me 
take care of them." 

" But where is my Duchy, Claude?" 

" In the new world. Sir Captain ; — 
there — wait — ^yes-^on the Mississippi, 
in the great kingdom of Louisiana, not 
far from America. Every body goes 
there now. At table I have spoken 
with sixteen families to-day; they have 
come from all parts; there are even 
Swifzers and Germans among them; 
and all are going to this Louisiana. 
You get there as much land as conven- 
ient, without paying a single sous for 
it — make as many slaves as you can 
find Americans, and live like a king." 

« You are a fool, Claude !" 

" Assuredly ; but a fool who cannot 
be outweighed with gold. The ship's 
captain, de Blaizoty lives in the Rue 
Richelieu f No. 593, in the second story : 
he makes engagements for Louisiana. To 
him application must be made. He has 
the chart on the table, and deals out sec- 
tions on it, to any one who comes to 
him. If you will permit me, I'll go 
and engage a whole province, as we 
wish to make a duchy. I tell you ! wa- 
ter, lime, Inrecits, gratis, Natfain|g[ vf 
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wanted for building up as many new 
towns as are in all France — ^nothing is 
wanted but the will." 

« The will I have.'' 

" Well, thei|, Sir Captain, we have 
the game. Only think, Sir Captain, 
what it will be — an entirely new world ! 
totally new ; not worn and spoiled as 
the old world here in our country. 
There must certainly be gold in the 
earth, in great masses. The trees there 
are so large that our thickest oaks would 
only make a small branch to one of 
them ; those persons told me so them- 
selves." Here, you can' hardly get fed 
for your own good money, the crowd is 
so large. There, there are but few pen- 
pie as yet, and consequently every thing 
must be dog cheap. With a livre I'll 
arrange a banquet there ; with two li- 
vres I'll build a palace, which may com- 
pare, in beauty, with the Tuilleries. 
For an old iron nail, the stupid savages 
will give me a whole pot full of un- 
coined ducats ; for a pipe of tobacco, 
or a piece of broken looking-glass, I'll 
get more slaves than I want. You must 
know, Sir Captain, that these savages 
know nothing of ^ the sacrifices they 
piake* An old blind window-glass is 
a pearl for ihem. But, as every one 
said, we must hurry, before others step 
in and make them wiser. In all my 
life, I would not enlighten or instruct a 
people, if honest persons can make a 
benefit of their ignorance.'^ 

In this way Claude was puffing for 
a whole hour, about the glories of Lou- 
isiana. I laughed till my head ached, 
at his silly earnestness. It is true that 
Captain Blaizot engages colonists for 
Louisiana, and that the gentlemen, a- 
gents, or whatever they may be called, 
are not wanting in illusions to coax per- 
sons into their desert Canaan. 

For to-day, I quieted the happy min- 
ister of State, Claude, with the promise, 
that to-morrow I would go myself to the 
captain, and pick out my Duchy with 
my own eyes. But when the morrow 
arrived, Claude had another project. 

And I am like him ! Man is not elat- 
ed with that which he possesses, but 
with which he hopes ; fmd so I am as I 
Jiappjra»?ilord, 



Do not trouble yourself about my fate^ 
dear Bellisle. A sound heart in a sound 
breast ; — a free spirit in a free body, — : 
to these, what is the world ? I have an 
earnest desire to hear from Petersburg. 
In vain I look through the papers, and 
search among the articles for Russia. 
None of them name the most lovely 
flower of the North ; only my dreams 
speak to nie of her. My horizon must 
soon become bright; winter approaches, 
and I must choose ! 



THE GRAND DUCHESS TO THE 
COUNTESS JULIE. 

Petersburg Oct. 5, 1715. 

The first sacrifice of jny returning 
strength, is brought to you, dear Julie ; 
— perhaps it is the last ; and if it is, oh, 
then, do not weep, but rejoice for your 
friend, that she so soon reaches her des- 
tination. 

The good Konigsmark has informed 
you of my ^sickness and its cause. You 
know my life is sought ; and I know 
that it will be impossible for me to es- 
cape all the stings of my enemies. And 
who warrants me, that a subtile poison 
does not even at this moment creep 
through my veins ! 

None but Konigsmark, yourself, and 
my known murderers, are cognizant of 
the horrid affair. One of my cooks has 
since become invisible. I will not pros- 
ecute him ; the knowledge of his dfeed 
will ultimately prove sufficient for the 
villain. 

I feel the near approach of death and 
long for his embrace. Such a life as I 
lead will be no loss to me. 

Julie, how changed is all, since we 
saw each other ! Oh, if I could have 
anticipated all, I would have died at my 
beautiful home ! Endowed with senses 
to appreciate every beauty of nature, 
enraptured by the approaching spring, 
enchanted by the touching descriptions 
which were made to us by travellers, of 
the majestic Alps, of the charming land 
of Italy, I longed incessantly only once 
to see tins wonderiul garden of the earth. 
My wish remained unsatisfieu* Subject 
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to the will of others, I was banished into 
the cold dreary wilderness of the most 
remote part of our continent ; as if from 
Paradise, into a land on which rested 
the Creator's anger. With a heart full 
of sisterly love, and always receiving 
love in return, fate banished rae to the 
land of these semi-barbarians, who are 
actuated only by rude instinct ; who do 
not understand one. . I see thera, eager 
for strife and murder, and only happy 
when spirituous liquors have drowned 
their senses. They are distinguished 
from the Tartar hordes by nothing but 
the knowledge of a small part of Euro- 
pean luxury. I would prefer the position 
of the poorest subject in our friendly Ger- 
many to being ruler of these savages. 



I had to take rest. My strength failed 
me. But I resume the pen, dear Julie, 
to give you my farewell. This sheet 
shall be for you, the silent testament of 
that faith, that love which will bind my 
heart to yours, until the chord is broken 
in death. It really is a testament, — a 
last inarticulate stammering testament 
of a death which must soon approach, 
and before which I might be frightened. 
But in me a thousand feelings are glow- 
ing. I wish I could name them to you ; 
but I am. failing; I throw only dead 
cold words upon the paper ; my winter 
is come. So the eternal sun glowing in 
himself, but dimly shining through the 
dark December cloud3 ; and instead ot 
warming rays from heaven, snows* fall 
upon the cold world. 

Believe me, Julie, notwithstanding my 
youth, I willingly leave the scenes of life, 
since everywhere I find but thorns and 
hear only dismal sounds. I do not re- 
proach my Creator in these words, but the 
caprices of men, which seek to pervert 
' the order of creation. But this is foolish- 
ness ? is it not, again, an unfortunate ne- 
cessity in nature 7 Does not the way 
to truth always lead through a labyrinth 
of troubles ? Was it nojt the work and 
will of nature, that man should enlarge 
his fortune ? and is it his fault, if in the 
want of understanding, be Qhooses the 
mong way ? 



Man in a state of nature, previoHS t( 
the developement of his powers, wishes 
and passions, is only an animal, having 
some recollections and few hopes : and 
men who stand on the highest step 
of perfection, when, with enlightened 
senses, unbounded knowledge and high 
feelings, they return again to the sim- 
ple laws of nature, and crush the des- 
potism which governing passions once 
exercised ; — these only are happy. All 
who stand between these two extremes, 
the immense mass of half savage man- 
kind—and from the banks of the Tajo 
to those of the Ladaga, we find onlj 
such — are miserable from illusions, for 
their desires and hopes are opposed to 
the immutable laws of nature. 

Ah, Julie ! perhaps even you do not 
understand rae. At a distance I point 
at my deadly wounds. 

Go with me through the wild tumults 
of poor mortals, and mark their doings! 
What do you see '? everywhere sighs, 
tears,- eare, and pain ! How few are real- 
ly happy ! JSuch, only, live single and 
alone, and take care not to have too 
much communication with the world; 

On this point there is only one voice 
— that there are few happy ; yes, the 
sufferers even know the source of the!/ 
misery. But who will commeneet the 
great moral and intellectual revolution 
which shall deliver the world ? Who 
has courage enough to shake oflF those 
bonds which prevent him from entering 
into his paradise ? ^ Who will declare 
war against gray, powerful prejudices, 
and promote the reconciliation of man- 
kind with nature ? 

Examine the self-dictated laws and 
edicts of mortals ! are they not wrought 
out of the most unreasonable passions t 
Examine their sanctuaries, in which 
they, prosing, bend their knees ; do they 
not teem with murderous prejudices ? 

To propitiate their gods, husbands and 
wives separate, and with bleeding hearts 
renounce the most holy feelings, con- 
demn themselves to eternal imprison- 
ment, to works which produce no good 
either in heaven or on earth : and the 
powerful of this globe defend these ba^ 
barous riteS| at which the rudest child of 
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nature skidden, alike with the finished 
sage ; and they call it a holy, a godly 

m. 

Others, to prepare for themselves d wel- 
lings in the valleys of a hetter world, 
traoe their way to eternal life through 
streams of blood which flow from their 
fellow-men. With daggers in their 
handsy and God on their lips, they pur- 
sue such of their brethren as do not co- 
incide in their belief, or ipaginatioa. 
Even where people have accepted mild- 
er customs, and detest religious wars, 
they do not blush to hate, with Christian 
pity, the unbelievers, and to deny them 
the enjoyment of human rights, as far as 
their desire or power ext^ids. 

. An unconquerable egotism discovered 
the hereditary difference in rank, and 
the hereditary prerogatives and disa- 
bilities of birtii. Men, formed in the 
same image — ^bom in the same coun- 
try, to the same weal or wo, separate 
thanselvea in their madness, like beings 
of a strange kind, and despise or adore 
each other, as if such conduct could not 
be avoided. The noble looks scorn- 
fully down upon the plebeian herd, the 
count upon the noble, the prince upon 
the count, the king upon the prince ; 
and each calls it a disgrace, brother- 
libs to unite with one, around whose 
cradle fewer and less^glittering titles 
were hanging than around his ovvn ; 
still the Queen and the peasant, the 
laborer and the Emperor, ail call them- 
selves God's children, they are alike in 
his eyes, they decay alike in- their 

Sives, and the tomb-stone alike covers 
m and their titles. 

So the humau i-ace appears to be 
separated, as by impassable limits, by 
riches, or poverty, by meanness, or ima- 
ginations of honour or shame, by white 
or black colour of the skin; they all stand 
separate, without love, without joy, al- 
ways opposing one another, and are 
continually becoming more fanatically 
wild. 

0, my Julie, you do not co*nprehend 
this 1 But read it, and read it again, 
and perhaps the beautiful reality will 
rise frm. the niins of these Noughts, 
M a spirit risev Uom the gravei luid will 



one day console you, and wipe the 
tears from your eyes, which I can take 
from them no more. 



If I could only once, 0, Julie, only 
once more see you ! it is my last wish, 
but it is not crowned with hope. I 
would lay my pale cheeks to your 
heart, and die in the thoughts of the 
beautiful days of my childhood, and pass 
calmly into the new childhood of the 
second life. 

Weep not, my only friend. Earlier 
or later, if the power of Heaven breaks 
not my will, I shall appear to you again 
— not in my body, but in my spirit ! — 
it shall speak to you, and perhaps hear 
your answers! you may doubt the appa- 
rition, but oaoe I will remind you of my 
word. 

Farewell ! and do not forget your 
friend. The remembrance of your love 
shall help me through my last, my hard- 
est struggle, and be onti of my first joys 
in a happier life. 

Farewell ! I throw aside the sheet, 
and take it up again ; the power of my 
grief prevents me from telling you how 



for ever! spirits 



I suffer. Love me 
cannot be parted ! 

One word more, dear Julie ! Consi- 
der what I entrust to you as a holy 
legacy of your friend, it is now " 



• « • 



THE COUNTKR?; KONI^SMARK TO 
THE COUNTESS JULIE. 

Petertburs^, Nov. 9, 1715. 

If I only howjinform youj^dearcs 
Countess, of an event of which all 
Europe has already heard, by messen- 
gers and newspapers — 0, then, pnrdon 
me for my disturbed senses, my confu- 
sion, my unlimited grief. I will ce thnr 
describe this to you, nor endeavor to 
console you. The blessed prince^'S, who 
lived like a saint, who died like a saint, 
and who for a lon^ time was encircled 
with the forebodings of death ; she was 
well worth the sacrifice of our team. 
Some more intimate circumstances 9f 



ss 
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her deaih^ of which 1 was one sad wit- 
laess^ I cannot secrete from you. 

On the twenty-second of October I 
was called into the presence of the 
Grand Duchess. Her along expected 
accouchement wasatready over. She had 
borne a prince, who, in christening, 
received the name of Peter, and the ti- 
tle of a Grand Duke. The infor^nation 
of this birth filled all Petersburg with 
joy. Never has his majesty the Empcr- 
of been so joyful. Only one man did 
not join his voice in the universal 
thanksgiving, and this unfeeling one 

■v^ras — . Oh, you can guess him 

well! 

But our happiness was soon clouded 
by the news of the severe indisposition 
of the Grand Duchess. She became 
the prey of her long-continued suffer- 
ings. When she began to feel the near 
approach of deatih, she requested to see 
the Czar again. She thanked him for 
his patemsd kint'ness, and took an eter- 
nal farewell of Him and her children, 
whom she bathed with her tears. She 
commended botli to the Emperor, and 
then handed them over to tne Czare- 
witch,hei busband. He took the chil- 
dren into his chambej«i, and did not re- 
turn to his lying consort. Not even an 
inquiry did he make about her health, 
but setoff instantly to one of his villas. 

The physicians enleavored to per- 
suade the princess io take some medi- 
cines ; but with grea temotion she cried 
— ^^ Do not trouble n e longer ! Let me 
die in peace; I hhve no desire to 
live!" 

She breathed her last on the first of 
November, ^y her exj ress command, 
her body waf not opened, and she was 
buried in silen'3^. The same order was 
given by the Grund Duke, her husband, 
to whom the ' information of- her death 
was conveyed by an express. On the 
seventh of November the obsequies 
came on at the Cathedral, with all the 
pomp and honours due to her rank, j 

The proceedings of that terrible day, 
on which she was so cruelly treated by 
her husband ; when, with blows of his 
6$ts and kicks of his feet, he left her 
Minting and swimming in her blood; I { 



do not know that the august deceased 
has ever communicated to you. Sudi 
scenes, which often took place, and the 
attempt to poison her, which was de- 
feated by the powers of her yoadi and 
the science of her physicians, have witli- 
out doubt been the prominent cause of 
her too early death. She was hardly 
twenty-three years of age. 

I leave all remarks on these occur- 
rences, by which the daughter of one of 
the noblest princely houses of Germany 
has been given up to the brutality of a i 
demi-savage ; and that, a princesai en- 
dowed wim ^e most extraordinary ad- 
vantages of fspirit and heart, with 
whose beauty^ and virtue none of all 
the European a)urts could compare, has 
been most unpardonably and cruelly 
sacrificed. 

O, how poor is the domestic life of 
the greats whim, surroimded by mete 
exterior brilliancy, the mass of the un? 
cultivated people look upon them as en- 
viable demi-gods ! What crimes does 
not purple often cover! What can 
crowns avail as defences against the 
avenging opinion of the worm ! If the 
eye, of a pious beggar could penetrate 
the m3rsteries of many a powerful house, 
how would it {grow dim' with beholding 
the. moral ruin ! bow soon would it in- 
fluence the whole, of which it forms a 
prominent part, to return, shuddering, 
to its mouldy crumbs, and bless the beg- 
gar's staff with feelings of gratitude ! 

Aniong the papers left by the Grand 
Duchess, I tbund a long, unfinished let- 
ter, which, during her life she had de- 
signed for you. I enclose it in this, 9S 
a precious memento of her faithfial love. 

With grief we will honor the remem- 
brance of the august sufferer, and 0Y«r 
her grav«» we will swear the oath of 
friendst'p 



CHEVALIER D»AUBANT TO LAtT- 
EENT BELLISLE. 

Paris, Nor* 7, 1715. 
How much, dear Bellisle, am I affect'^, 
ed bv your extraordinary friei^hip! 
Really, a deed lik^ yourt, i^ow^Klay^ 
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^buld be set down as a romance or 
fable ! You bequeath to me and my 
successors one half of your large fortune ! 
You gave me the beautiful villa near 
Bordeaux, which , you received by the 
last inheritance, and for that you re- 
quired nothing but my acceptance. 

Being really much affected, I could 
not help reading your letter — this excel- 
lent mark of the kindness of the heart 
of man — to some of my relations. All of 
them were not only deeply touched, but 
I astonished. . They wished me luck. 
" Has the man children ?" some in- 
quired. " Certainly," I replied, " a son 
and a daughter !" Now the astonish- 
ment augmented. An old, childish, 
very rich, sir-cousin shook his head, as 
if he could not believe the story. He 
asked a hundred things about you, and 
all, as I finally discovered, amounted to 
notbing more than to find out whether 
you did not sometimes suffer under 
feebleness of nerves, or attacks of 
madness. 

Yes, Bellisle, so impossible does your 
action appear to common men ! All 
these persons believe, however^ that 
they understand real friendship. There 
i are among them some gentlemen who 
! have read poetic works, and who even 
. complain at the want of real friends, 
and the absence of generous feelings 
among men. But neither waking nor 
sleeping, do these tender, pious souls, 
think or dream of spying out one, whom 
they profess to love, and investigating 
his sufferings, or of appropriating a 
part, only an insignificant part, of their 
fortune, to place him in a happier posi- 
tion. They will write to you the most 
feeling epistles; they'll swear to you 
faithfulness in need and death ; they^ll 
call every one who offends you their 
own foe ; they promise in the most sin- 
cere terms to shed their blood lor you, 
il it should be needful ; they would not 
care for their own life, if they could only 
see you happy : — but, my dear sir, you 
niust expect no money, even if a couple 
of hundred louis d'ors would save you 
from death or ruin. They confidently 
believe themselves to be real friends, 
bgw«Yer^ wad to poaseis tbem; }fvX not 



one of them can recollect eVej" taVing 
performed ah act of friendship, or hav-* 
ing had it in his power to acknowledge 
one from any source. 

But not a word more about these poor 
sinners, who, if they read the history of 
two true friends in a book, or see it per- 
formed on the stage, would beat their 
fingers sore in raptures of applause, or 
weep till their eyes were red ; but who, 
in truth, would not impair their fortunes 
to the amount of a few hundreds, though 
the sacrifice might support and comfort 
a friendly, faithful heart. 

Yes, my deair Bellisle, I thank you. 
Your present is more to me — aye, I 
esteem it more highly than if you had 
risked your life for me. Do not mis- 
take my words ! It is easier to find 
persons who, in the excitement and ro- 
mance of affection, would lay down 
their lives for each other, than to find 
even a small number who would be 
willing to give up their wealth and pro- 
perty, or at least a prominent part of it, 
to a friend. 

All enthusiasm — especially if one of 
its secret sources had been egotism — 
soon forgets its dark origin, and crushes 
the sneaking, despicable selfishness. But 
the contrary in counting money ; you 
must lose cold blood. Here egotism 
has its place again ; and it talks, and 
calculates, until the money bags design- 
ed for the friend have returned to the 
homely chest. Then the most tender 
friends recollect some poetic tirade ; 



even ^/eep, if it cannot be avoided, a 
tear of bittpr grief for the destitute, and 
complain of the cruelty of inflexible 
fate. 

And now, dear Bellisle, at the end of 
my' eternal talking, still one prayer. 
\oar kindness will deprive me of all 
cares for the future, &nd even enable 
me to live with so e eclat, according 
to my rank. But in the possession of 
your present, I should be lets happy 
than I am now ; therefore, permit me 
to return it to you, before I am tempted 
to make any use of it, I retain nothing; 
but the eternal debt of thankfulness to- 
wards you. Ah ! that I co^ld repay 
your kindA«« 
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Do not be angry at me for declining 
your munificence. If I should be op- 
Jpressed by want, without reluctance I 
would apply to your friendship, — I 
would consider your property as mine, 
as I possess nothing that is not yours. 
But I am still in the bloom of life; I 
feel my power ; and I atii not yet de- 
prived of all means to procure a com- 
fortable living for the rest of my days. 
A single tree planted by our own hand, 
is worth more than a whole forest, com- 
ing to us by chance. 

And why should I hide it from you ? 
I lovp you too much to admit of your 
surpassing me in actions of friendship. 
I fear I should love you less, were I to 
look upon you as my benefactor. The 
happy balance of our love must not be 
tampered with ; neither must be eleva- 
ted above the other, lest we change, 
or risk the loss of those tender feel- 
ings which hitherto 4iave warmed our 
hearts. 

And now — a strange ad ventifre ! 

The day before yesterday, as I passed 
through the yard of the Louvre — it was 
about dusk — one of my acquaintance 
invited me to an adjoining billiard 
room. A great crowd was gathered in 
the house. The tables were occupied. 
1 went from one to another. 

" Do you know that red-coat there?' ' 
an acquaintance inquired of me, secretly 
pointing aside. 

Not far from me stood a small man 
with broad shoulders, in a scarlet frock- 
coat, the colour of which contrasted 
strangely with his black unpowdered 
hair, and pale bony face, as he quietly 
looked upon the cards of the players. 

" I do not know him,^' was my 
reply. 

" He has not once removed his eyes 
from you,'* said my friend. 

Careless of the stranger's inquisition, 
I ordered punch and entered the adjoin- 
ing room. There I found the red-coat 
again, and really observed, that, from 
'time to time, he examined me closely 
with his large projecting eyes. I did 
not like either the man or his look. I 
returned to the billiard table ; the red* 
G9»t vTMf th^re too* I-placed pyitU b«« 



fore the chimney fire ; my disagreeabli 
observer placed himself by my side. 1 
commenced a conversation with him; 
his language betrayed the stranger. By 
his pronunciation, I would have taken 
himr for an Englishman, if he had not 
had such an ugly gipsey-looking* face. 
At least, like the English, he spoke 
monotonously. After a while, he sud- 
denly took out his watch, turned to- 
wards me and said, ^^The spouse of 
the Czar e witch, the Princess of Wolfen- 
buttel, is dead !" I was petrified when 
he spoke these words. He immediately 
turned from nie. I searched for him in 
the crowd. He had disappeared ! No 
one knew him, of all who were present. 
AH said they bad seeti him for the first 
time on that evening. 

I immediately hurried to the secretary 
of the Russian mission, whom I knew. 
1 informed him of the horrible news, 
still trembling with fright. I a^ed for j 
its confirmation or denial. He smiled^ i 
^nd said, — " The last couriers informed i 
us of the good state of health of the ' 
Princess of Wolfenbuttel, and that her 
accouchement is daily expected." 

Oh ! at these words I was as happy | 
as a lord. What reason could the red- I 
coat have had to seek to dupe me with 'j 
this foolish story ? And if he really 1 
knew me, as he must have done ! how i 
did he know the secret of my heart, \ 
and its feelings for the angelic Chris- I 
tine? • 1 

But the poor whim is forgotten al- I 
ready. I would not wish you to see my i 
alarming sorcerer, even in a dream. 



CHEVALIER D'AUBANT TO LAU- 
RENT BELLISLE. 

Paris, December 18, 1715. 
If for the last six weeks I did not an* 
swer any of your kind letters, 0, you 
must panion me ; I did not belong to 
myself; I was the prey of boundless 
grief, which, with all-«ubduing power, 
took advantage of my senses. I labour* 
ed under horrible fever. To-day is only 
the third day since I have he&k able to 
leavs my bed for a f«w how* WWi- 
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Wiak and tretiaWmg hand, I now inform 
you of my recf .very, thanks to the care 
of an excellent physician, who lives in 
the same house with me, and the assist- 
ance of my faithful Cfeude. 

She lives no more ! O, Bellisle, the 
adored, the best of women — lives no 
more! 

Do not blame my immoderate grief, 
for only when I give myself up to it al- 
together, I find it supportable. 

I will not, I cannot tell you how I 
have suffered since I took that fatal pa- 
per in my band, in which I read the 
particulars of the death of the Grand 
Duchess ; when unconsciously I passed 
through the streets^ towards ray dwell- 
ing, leaning upon the arm of Claude — 
when I fell down there, without strength, 
. and lost all consciousness entirely. 

Since I had seen Christine for the first 
time, in her pgiternal forests, I lived, I 
breathed only for her. In the whole 
economy of my life, a singular change 
had taken place ; the whole world was 
more charming to me through this most 
beautiful treasure, and every slight ap- 
pearance of nature was of vast impor- 
tance to me. To contemplate her in the 
glory of inex])ressible loveliness; to 
think her present at the most important 
moments of my life ; to see her shining 
in serene glory in the back-ground of 
all my dreams, once perhaps again in 
Kussia or Germany ; to go to her court, 
and live in her service, — all this had 
become a necessity to me, and the law 
of my thoughts and doings, as well as 
pf my life itself. 

; Love, as the word is used in con- 
nexion with women, was not my feeling. 
It was a high, boundless charm, in the 
recollection of the loftiest, most beauti- 
ful vision that ever entered the ring of 
creation. And now, so suddenly to ban- 
ish all hopes, and bind the idea of de- 
struction to the picture of my adored ! — 
the thought of death and decay ! * * * 
Ah, Bellisle ! a great change has 
taken place in me. Bchiad me I see 
the summer of my life disappearing, and 
before me stretch the ice-fields of eternal 
winter. Splendour and loveliness are 
bdotted out from nature ; I wait for 
aoChing kit lingering deatk ! 



That I had to know this hour and this 
position, when all my expectations were 
to be torn frofn me, like a veil which 
long had covered the mistakes of my 
li^e ! Creation, with all its glory, is 
one horrible mass of gore, that casts out 
birth after birth, like a flying scum,, 
which breaks in itself. Where is there 
a balsam, in the large circle of thy se- 
crets, immense nature, a balsam for the 
eternal wound of that heart which thou 
hast endowed with such feelings 1 Why 
didst thou call my name in the dark 
world of dead causes and effects, and 
draw me living, from silent, happy 
nothing 1 Canst thou allay one of the 
pangs which I must suffer, by thy thou- 
sands of joys ? Hoirible iron despotism 
of nature ! which at will orders us to 
live, to exist, — ►casts us between thorns 
and roses, and crushes us at pleasure ! 



Paris, January 8, 1716. 

What you say may be true, dear 
Bellisle, that my last letter shows stiU 
fevei ish pulsations. Your good humour 
is unconquerable. Your thoughts enli- 
ven me. I will try all means to bring 
myself back to my former feeling, i 
will forcibly cast away the power of 
dreams from me, and live the rest of my 
life in a state something like intoxica- 
tion ; for truly this poor miserable life 
is not worth a sober thought. This, 
all men feel, as soon as they have es- 
caped from cloudy, confused childhood, 
and begin to see an^d think more dis- 
tinctly. Whence otherwise should arise 
the longing in all nations, to confuse 
their senses, for a longer or a shorter, 
time, by the use of juice distilled from 
grapes or palms, — ^becr, brandies, opi- 
ates, or the tobacco-plant ? It must be 
a very generally felt luxury, that the 
whole world should prefer it in this ar- 
rogant Sihape, to that in which it was 
dished up to us by nature. 

I do not like Europe. I seek for a 
new part of the world for my home. I 
would even be satisfied with becoming 
another Robinson Crr.soe — the monarch 
of souse . uninhabited island. Why 
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should I care where my dust may fall ! 
I live, and a time will come when I 
shall be no more. 

You will say : « Change yourself, not 

Jour habitation." This old proverb 
as lost its power with me, I am free ! 
why should I live among sleepers, when 
I want to be awake among foolish boys 
— ^when I want to be serious 1 I am 
disgusted with Europe and her dense 
culture. I will live cither among sages, 
or the innocent children of nature ; both 
are alike lovely, because they live sim- 
ply, naturally and unadorned. The 
people on our globe still stand in their 
infant shoes, foolish contradicting, and 
rich in unripe school wisdom, like un- 
chastened, arrogant boys. 

My arrangements with the ship-mas- 
ter, de Blaizot, are finished. I leave 
Europe, and ^o to Louisiana, on the 
beauteous banks of the Mississippi. I 
' will build my home, and become the 
chief of a small colony, who have elect- 
ed me for their guide. It consists of 
six mechanics, who go to North Amer- 
ica at their own expense, and who en- 
gage in my service. I have already 
given large orders in Bordeaux for the 
^ purchase of seeds, tools, and cattle, for 
field and domestic work. Next month 
I leave Paris ; in March we sail. 

Do not believe that I go thither, to 
find, like many others, those golden 
treasures which it is said Ponce de Leon 
found there. For me, they may sleep 
in peace till the millenium. For their 
possission, I would never disturb the 
comfort of one Indian. No passion, 
except that created by religious fanati- 
cism, is so terrible, so devouring, so 
cruel in means and insignificant in mat- 
ters, as the thirst for gold. Millions 
have been slaughtered for it, millions 
travelled over distant seas, and perished 
miserably with their hopes in the des- 
erts of a strange land. The unfortu- 
nates ! And if now they had collected 
heaps of gold, and brought them to Eu- 
rope, would they have been merrier, 
tappier, or richer? Could they do 
more than satisfy their appetite, dress 
themselves in clothes, to defend them 
ifom heat or cold, and ^undly sleep ? 



What is a ton of gold with a sick body 1 
What is a whole Potosi with a broken 
heart ? 

No, this is not the cause of my leav- 
ing the paternal roof. I long for a bet- 
ter life. I will become the creator of a 
happy society, which, blooming by in- 
dustry, wise through instruction, shall 
become powerful, and enviable by po- 
litical and religious liberty. I shall go 
fai into the country, far from the plan- 
tations of the selfish Europeans and the 
dangerous sea-banks. I will conclude 
treaties with tar Indian neighbors, and 
our simple aUiances shall be kept 
at least more faithfully than the eternal- 
ly violated treaties of cunning European 
policy. 



Srvray, February 30, 1716. 

I Write to you from the charming 
banks of the Charente, already ninety 
leagues from Paris. The first flowcri 
of the young spring shall smile on me 
firom the soil of strange islands ; noth- 
ing will retain me, even if France was 
as full of Magte power as a world of 
fairies. 

Perhaps you are astonished, dear 
friend, to find me reposing in a poor 
unknown village, far from the high- 
road. You will be still more astonish- 
ed when I tell you that I have been 
crossing these plains in all directions 
for nine days already, like a sportsman 
who is in pursuit of excellent game. 
But — only smile at me— magic surrounds! 
me everywhere. I know not whether r 
dream, whether Pm awake, or whetherj 
Pm roving. Unnatural things become! 
certainty ; my dreams have an embod- ? 
ying influence ; and angels whom I seel 
in the enchantment of my spirits, float I 
around me on earth like human beings. | 

In the company of my Claude, I left 
the capital. My soul travelled in those 
valleys of the Mississippi, which arc 
under the same line with Egypt, the 
happy Yemen, Hindoostan, and China. 
I saw myself already surrounded by my 
huts, my plantations, my herds in phi*; 
losophical retirement ; saw my gardens 
ildornedwjtb flowers and fruits gf^^' 
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kiadf 9 which are nurtured by the eternal 
qpring in these happy zones ; and in 
the holy darkness of some self-planted 
shrubbery, I saw the . monument I had 
consecrated to the memory of my ador- 
ed princess. She is no more, but I 
still am here only to breathe, only to 
think of her. I shall weep for her as 
long as my eyes hare tears ; I cannot 
forget the not-to-be-forgotten; and 
nothing in the world gives my heart so 
much pleasure as the silent, hopeless 
longing for this adored image of my 

We arrived at Poictiers. Here I 

wished to stay for one day to see my 

old companion in arms, Colonel Brouir. 

It was in the morning. I did not find 

him at home. A servant conducted me 

through the city, and pointed out to me 

its magnificence and various antiquities. 

The fi^nest view about Poictiers is that 

at the gate of St. Lazare. From 

different sides are here seen the ruins of 

destroyed Roman works ; also an old 

i chateau ; and not far from this a small 

streamlet links together the chain of 

beauty. The landscape abounded in 

loveliness and romafatic life. Near the 

i chateau, I sat down on a block of stone, 

I to repose, and my well instructed Cice- 

I rone began to relate to me a history of 

! the former grandeur of Poictiers that 

[the Emperor Augustus himself had 
I built it — that formerly the laree con- 
! ventions of the church were held here, 
and under Charles VII. even the par- 
liament of Paris had fled to this ])lace. 
Then I thought of the destruction and 
decay of all earthly grandeur. The 
I happy Angustus and the unhappy 
I Charles, the pious men of the convents, 
and the Demosthenes' of the Parliament 
' are now now no more, their very works 
I are buried. * All quarrelled, cared, and 
i suffered for nothing, and died after a 
[pitifiil life, poor in real happiness. I 
[thought of the beautiful doctrine of the 
I resurrection and the return of all things ; 
[ and my soul felt happier. Among those 
[millions of angels not one will be mis- 
Nine ! there also will be the loveliest, 
[tndlshaU find her among those mil- 



As I thought so, 0, Bellisle, she 
came out of one of the comers of the 
castle wall, surrounded by several la- 
dies and gentlemen, went down the 
path towards the river, where a little 
boat was awaiting her, and with her 
companions she went down the river, 
in whoye turns and bushes she had al- 
ready disappeared from my eye, before 
I ccu^'.. recover from my fi'ight and my 
indescribable confiision. Was it she, 
herself? was it her spirit ? was it a 
wonderful freak of nature, to produce 
her finest work twice, that the noblest 
link in Ike chain of creation might not, 
by the death of the Grand Duchess, be 
wanting. ' 

Christine is no more, and still I saw 
her ! It was she ! — her figure, her 
grace, her face, her light^brown luxuri- 
ous hair, her motions — all, all. It was 
she herself! 

I jumped up and ran towards the 
shore, but was too late. I inquired of 
the servant the name of the company ; 
the fool knew no answer. Instead of 
this, he talked to me a great deal about 
a large stone, which is said to lay on 
four other stones, in the vicinity of Poic- 
tiers, and whither he wanted to conduct . 
me. I ran along the shore to see the 
boat, if only at a distance, but the bushes 
prevented my proceeding. 

Benumbed, I returned to the city. 
Colonel Brouir received me with much 
kindness ; but in vain did I inquire for 
the names of those persons, who had so 
strongly attracted my attention. 

Do not adjudge me too hastily, dear 
Bellisle. Read this letter to the end ! 
What I believe to have seen, is. more 
than mere madness ! 

On the evening of the same day — I 
do not know what festival was celebra- 
ted by the good people of Poictiers — ^I 
went to the mass with Brouir and his 
family. We entered a magnificent old 
gothic church, whose high and slender 
columns, and arches, and hundred al- 
tars, were illuminated by the light of 
innumerable lamps and candles. We 
hardly found any vacant place, so large 
was tiie crowd of people. 

Whether it w^s tl^e sanctity of the 
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place, llie pomp of the illumination, the 
power of the music and chprufes*, some- 
times iiiteitiipttd by the majestic ton^N 
of the orc^an, suffice it, I broke undei 
the strongest feelings of compassion. 
Christine's image floated before me; 
my ideas became wild, and again I felt 
that nameless pain uhich had alma^^t 
killed me at the information of her 
death and burial. My eyes were bath* 
ed in tears, and with trembling lips I 
sighed toward heaven, *' 0, why didst 
thou give me this feeling that brings so 
much of misery !'' 

On opening my eyes, they were di*- 
re ted towards the chairs where the la- 
dies sat ; and, Beilisle, there I saw again 
the same figure that had appeared to 
me in the morning, near the old castle. 
Her beautiful looks, full of soul, were 
bent upon me ! Yes, Beilisle, upon me ! 
It was she, again — altogether the Grand 
Duchess, in all her features, all her mo- 
tions, only sprightlier, blooming in fresh- 
er health, she seemed more beautiful 
than when I had seen her last in Peters- 
burg, where grief was conducting her 
slowly towards the portals of death. As 
in the morning, she was dressed in deep 
mourning, and bore some flowers at her 
bosom. 

My eyes rested upon the wonderful 
appearance. She observed it, became 
confused, and quickly dropped the black 
veil over her angelic face ; and yet I 
thought, even through the darkness of 
the veil, her eyes still rested on me. 

Bui I had almost lost myself in these 
moments of high and holy excitement, 
10 rich in shadows of the past — so full 
of alternate hopes and fears for the fu- 
ture. I fail in the attempt to describe 
to you mv feelings ! I did not think of 
the awful contradiction — that the Rus- 
sian Grand Duchess should be buried 
in the imperial vaults of Petersburg, and 
at the same time hear the mass in one 
of the churches of Poictiers. I did not 
see the church, with its brilliant altars 
and halls ; but it seemed as if I lived in 
one of the fore-halls of heaven, where 
the blessed spirits, divested of all that is 
earthly, unite under sweet expectations, 
before they enter the most holy. And 



the abundance of rays which fell «poi 
iije in the darkness, and all the praymg 
and the burst of holy hariiionies frooD 
the height, joined to my .drean), or su- 
pernatural vision^ I found nothing in- 
comprehensible. If God had immortal- 
ized me in this condition, I wouU bavc 
remained the most happy being imagi- 
nable. 

The time passed. We left tbc 
church. The wonderful image of 
Christine also seemed to make prepa- 
rations for departure. 1 hen, only, I 
recovered from my astonishment. 

'' Who is that lady in black ?" I ea- 
gerly inquired of Colonel Biouir, nrho 
was at my side. 

" I do not know her." 

" Is she a stranger ?" 

" Most probably ; for I never saw 
her in Poictiers before. The young lady 
next to her, with whom she converses, 
is a daughter from the Hotel of the 
Golden Star." 

" Do you know her intimately ?" 

^^ I see her sometimes at balk She 
dances excellently." 

^' I conjure you, dear Colonel,. in- 
quire of }our acquaintances the name 
and country of the lady in black." 

" With pleasure !" leplied the Colo- 
ncl. 

• During our conversation, the two la- 
dies had already Ipft. How willingly , 
would I have run after them, but I wasi 
withheld by respect and decency. 

On the next morning I gave the CoJ 
lonel no rest until we went together t 
the Golden Star. The Colonel inquire! 
of the nice daughter of the host, abou 
the strange lady. 

" She is from Lyon," was the answei 
Her father's name is I'Ecluse ; he seem 
to be a merchant This morning earl' 
he ordered his horses, and left with hi 
lovely daughter." 

"Whither?" I cried. 

"We do not know. He inquire 
yesterday about the route to Sivray,^ 
she answered; and then added, smil 
ing— 

"It seems you have known eac] 
other in Lyon, and accidentally m 
here* Were you not last night in thl 
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cburdh of St. Eustache, with the Colo- 
nel r 

I replied in the affirmative. 

" Well, then, . Mademoiselle de 
I'Ecluse inquired about you. I could 
make no reply but that you were a 
stranger." 

I'his is all that we could hear of the 
unknown, who, with her father, had 
only stopped two days at Poictiers. 

Brouir's entreaties were all in vain ; 
on the same morning I left for Sivray. 
Wherever I came, I inquired for the 
Lyon merchant and his company. I 
was shown to the right and to the left. 
Always, when I thought t had foUnd 
out the trace, I discovered that I had 
only been duped, until I finally gave up 
all hope of ever obtaining the solution 
of this mystery. 

To-morrow I leave here* You may 
say, dear Bellisle, that fsmcy has played 
me a trick, and that I look a simple 
Lyon girl for a disembodied spirit — that 
it is not at all astonishing that a lady, 
being constantly followed by the eyes 
of a young man, finally becomes cu- 
rious, and asks for his name. Be it so. 
The day at Poictiers I shall never forget : 
it shall have its monument also in my 
hermitage on the Mississippi 



not deny ; and be informed me that I had 
to receive from him the sum of 150,000 
llvres. He refused giving any further 
explanation. That the order for this 
payment came from London, as he de- 
clared, must be a fable ; because not a 
soul there knows that the Chevalier 
d'Aubant will arrive in Bordeaux in 
March, to ship for America. 

Who is my unknown benefactor ? 
0, Bellisle! can I think of any other 
than you ? Only such a friend is hkely 
to give to his friend so princely a pre-. 
sent at departure ! Yes, I accept the 
sum, but add to its value by acknow- 
ledging yourself the generous donor ! 



Bordea„v March 13, 1716. 
Hardly had I paid my first visits in 
this large commefcial city, when the 
banker, Mr. Duchat, presented himself 
before me jand inquired whether I would 
take the sums lying at my disposition in 
his office, in bills of exchange or in 
cask **What sums, Mr. Duchat?" 
said L Neither myself nor any one of 
my near friends had correspondents in 
Bordeaux. Not even a card had I re- 
ceired for Duchat, my dear Bellisle. I 
remarked to him my astonishment; and 
was siire that he was mistaken in the 
persoiu He showed me a letter with- 
out date or signature, and inquired 
whether I was the therein mentioned 
Chevalier d'Aubant? — whether I had 
beeoL in the Russian service ? — whether 
I^mI concluded to go to Louisiana with 
Oft|rtAt«ite Bla!iotl--aU which Hid 



Santa Cruz, July 8, ]716i 
O, Bellisle! the strangest fate that 
ever hoaxed a mortal, pursues me. 
The unbounded ocean divides me from 
the European shores ; yet the vision I 
saw there, I again see here; and what 
charmed me there, also exercises its en- 
chanting power, over me here. My life 
,is like a fairy tale ; the same wonderful 
creature that enchanted me in the Ger- 
man beech forest, whom I saw shining 
as Grand Duchess at the court of the 
Russian Emperor, who surprised me oil , 
the banks of the Clian, who elevated me 
in the temple at Poictiers, now calls my 
name under the Palms of Teneriffe ! 

But I will tell you all, in orderly suc- 
cession, that you may not complain 
again of the confusion of my descrip- 
tions. My last letter, which 1 wrote to 
you from Funchal, on the Island of Ma^ 
deira, you will have received already, 
because we had to stay there several 
days, on account of contrary winds. 
On the third of July, Captain de Blai- 
zot anchored here, and on the fourth, 
towards evening, we saw in the cloudy 
distance the island of Teneriffe, which 
we reached only on the following day. 
The captain wanted to provide himself 
with wine on this island, thus we had 
to stay for some days. I went ashore 
with de Blaizot; and at the view|of 
the majestic Peak, which stretches into 
the clouds like a needle, I felt^a great 
didre ta visit this oelebrattd mouAtiisi 
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But the captain prevented me from ful* 
filling my desire, and by the accident of 
his doing so, I again saw the supernal 

ural. 

Yesterday was a beautiful day. In 
the evening I took a promenade along 
that part of the shore which is called 
the Almeida, and in the shadow of high 
palms and chesnuts, I spent a few hap- 
py hours in reveries on the future. The 
view of the ever-undulating and im- 
mense ocean, and then again of the gent- 
ly-rising mounta'ms behind the city, 
whose nighest tops were encircled m 
wreaths of silvery, curling clouds — the 
easier, purer air of which I thought to 
breathe — the fragrance which floated 
around me from the innumerable mass 
of wild-growing shrubbery, much of 
which had a strange appearance — the 
busy moving of the workmen, carriers, 
and sailors on the shore, — all was a 
new and beautiful picture to me, as I 
had never seen it before, and the con- 
templation swelled my breast with the 
most delightful feelings. 

But, listen ! I had arrived at the end 
of the Almeida, at the Lastadie, which 
is built for projecting into the sea, 
when, breathless, and with a bundle 
under his arm, a man came running, 
— the same man, who, in my letters to 

?ou from Paris, I called the red-coat, 
t was the same dark Gipsey face ; but 
instead of the scarlet coat^ he wore a 
light green travelling costume. He ran 
past me, saw me, stopped in astonish- 
ment, and cried ; " Monsieur le Cheva- 
lier, you here 1 Welcome to Teneriffe ! 
Whither do you go ?" I replied, just 
as quickly as he asked, — " into Louis- 
iana, to New Orleans." 

" Good fortune !" he cried, and ran 
down the Lastadie. I was angry at the 
hurry of the fellow, and cried after 
him ; but he did not hear me. I wish- 
ed to speak to him, and followed slowly. 
The sides of the Lastadie were crowd- 
ed with boats, about to load or to leave. 
My green-coat jumped on one of these 
boats ; there were two ladies and an el- 
derly gentleman on board. I stepped 
nearer. The boat was already cast off, 
and was rowing seaward. I heard a 



female voice cry " d'Aubant !" O, mj 
friend, it became dark before my eyes: 
— it was the angelic Lypnese, the Grand 
Duchess, the girl^ of the German forest 
— call her as you will. 

With the^swiftness of a bird, the boat 
flew along, and soon was lost among 
the ships, which lay at anchor in the 
bay. I, miserable creature, had lost all 
my senses, all presence of mind ! I de 
termined to follow the wonderful ap- 
pearance, and finally solve the incom- 
prehensible enigma, but my resolution 
came too late. I ran, up and down the i 
Lastadie, to get a boat, and oflTered any 
price. Almost all were engaged ; from ' 
some, the boatmen were absent; by i 
others I could' not make myself under- 
stood, as they spoke only Spanish. 

Finally, when I had succeeded in 
getting a boat, I saw three large ves- 
sels go to sea under full sail. A wind 
from the shore, which is a great rarity 
in Teneriffe, favoured them. I trem- 
bled at the thought, that one of them 
might contain the mysterious unknown. 
I came to the place of anchorage, and 
inquired from ship to ship; my fear 
was confirmed. The ladies had gone 
on board the French ship Dolphin, 
which was among those that had sailed. 
I was informed that the Captain of the 
Dolphin had postponed his departure 
only on account of those ladies, and 
that his ship was already under weigh 
when they arrived. 

It was dark when I stepped again on 
the shore. I ran back to the Almeida, 
like a madman, and — I blush to ac- 
knowledge it — gave vent to my grief in 
a copious shower of tears. My eyes 
closed not during -that night. 

As soon as morning dawned, I went 
out to inquire where the ladies had re- 
sided during their stay on the island. 
In Santa Cruz itself,! was informed, 
and in a private house. The proprietor 
of this house, a wine-merchant, could 
tell me nothing, but that the lady, for 
whom I was so much interested, was 
the daughter of a German, who was 
travelling to the West Indies, to see 
his relations. The second lady he had 
taken for a servant of &« former; and 
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tb€ other, — a male person, — according 
to his description, was no other but my 
Parisian r^-coat oar Teneriffe green- 
coat, and seemed to he Mr. Walter's 
servant, who called him barely by the 
jkuoe of Paul. 

So much for my information, if I 
may call that laformation which en- 
hances my confusion. Without much 
difficidty 1 obtained permission to visit 
the room which the charming ^'Miss 
Walter'' had inhabited. Tremblindyl 
catered it, as if it had been the holiest 
part of a temple. Her spirit seemed 
to sp^ak to me from the simple fur- 
niture and decorations of the room, 
and each appeared more beautiful and 
more important, because it was sancti- 
fied by her touch. This floor had car- 
ried ner, this seat enclosed her, this 
mirror reflected her heavenly figure. I 
scrutinized all with looks of respectful 
curiosity and anxious fear, and search- 
ed for traces and relics, like a pilgrim 
who steps on the holy ground of Je- 
rusalem, and with the most profound 
awe, looks upon the site of his Redeem- 
er's grave ! 

On a table, in one comer of the 
room, lay several small slips of paper; 
one of them contained the following 
German words : 

** Vergessenbeit aus Lethe's dunkcln Wellcn, 
Per HaffauQg gruner Fecnkranz"* * ♦* 

By the appfearance of the writing, it 
was evidently the hand of a woman. 
The wine-merchant also acknowledged 
having found the stranger writing in 
Ibis room. This was enough for me. 
The slip of paper with the passionate 
lines, became my treasure. 

Bellisle, Bellisle! who is this won- 
derful being, who, under various forms, 
meets me in the remotest parts of the 



* ObliyioDy from Lethe's dark waters, 
The green, magic garland of hope— 



globe ? Is it not one ? — Are there sev- 
eral?— this I do not believe, since I 
heard her pronounce my name on the 
Lastadie.' The daughter of Walter 
and the Lyoncse de PEcluse are the 
same. The daughter of Walter and 
the consort of the Grand Duke Alexis 
are, in my imagination, inseparably con- 
nected. Then Paul, their servant, as 
he is called, yet who in Paris could in- 
form me — (and why me — and only me?) 
— of the death of the Princess of Wol- 
fenbuttel, and that, too, before the em- 
bassy had any intelligence of the calam- 
ity! — ^Bellisle, strange secrets prevail 
here ! Who can know the history of 
many a royal house which is hidden 
from the world? The wife of the 
Czarewitch died ; her corpse has been 
solemnly interred in the imperial tomb ; 
but this same princess still walks, alive, 
secure, and under these skies. At this 
moment, when aU Europe weeps for 
her, the princess Wolfenbuttel floats on 
the waves of a tropical ocean. 

I shall not rest on earth, until I have 
found the incomprehensible creature! 
When the reeling boat carried her over 
the deep, with sweet voice she called 
out my name ; and that call carries my 
thoughts and actions through boundless 
space, and constantly sounds in my ears, 
and my half- extinguished life burns 
with renewed vigour. 

The Dolphin carried her towards the 
shores of America. It will be possible 
to discover her retreat. I will travel 
from harbour to harbour, from land to 
land, until I find trace of her ; and then 
a new Arcadia will bloom for me. The 
evil star which is now in the ascendant 
discourages me not. 

Perhaps you will not receive any 
more letters from me for a long time. 
Send yours to Biloxi, or, if you like it 
better, to the new Colony, New-Orleans, 
on the Mississippi, thither I shall 
surely return, tired, perhaps, of my ad- 
ventures. 
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PART 11. 

FROM THE MANUAL OF AUGUSTINE HOLDEN. DEDICATED TO THE 
COUNTESS JULIE DE B**«»». 



CHAPTElt L 

Palms send their shadows upon the 
window of my hut; and unknown 
mountains glitter with their icy tops in 
the distance ; a nameless rivulet courses 
the deep hetween rocks and uprooted 
trees ; a strange nature surrounds me in 
a charming collection of colours; even 
those trees, which bend their majestic 
branches tp the skies,— those bushes at 
the foot of yonder hill,— I know not; 
and from those meadows rise flqwers 
btfautiful but nameless. 

Here I am happy ; here a new life 
begins ; here is my repose — my secu- 
rity. 

Welcome, thou wonderful and pro- 
tecting wilderness ! -I *will be thy in- 
habitant I wiH be called your sister, 
ye savages, who are rocking your chil- 
di^n in the branches of those, trees. 
Even so your hand shall one day rock 
mt into eternal sleep, and I shall die in 
peace beneath the sheltei* of these 
woods. Do not fear the feeble woman 
of Europe. Give me your hand, ye 
childreii of nature ; let me step into 
your huts, simply woven between logs 
of trees, and covered with their leaves 
and lark; I will learn the songs of 
your wives, and teach them in return 
the arts of my country. I will )De the 
witness of your feasts, I will adorn 
your heroes with glass pearls you 
covet, and enrich your simple cottages 
with the most useful ornaments ! . 



CHAPTER iL 

JuHe, O, my Julie ! for it isyou wlthf 
whom I al^,aysi 5<>ea|c in nby ithdugbtis^ } ' 
to you t dedicate this sheets of my^msnH' 
ual, the fruits of solitude and melan- 
choly. Julie ! you, who live at an im* 
iBMftiirable distance from me-^who 



weep for me as you would weep over a 

dead your prinoess> your friend 

walks under strawe skies, and stiU 
loves you, and witn tender thoughts^ 
Cuts your name on the cedars of a re<- 
mote part of the world. 

I see you becc«iing pale, and open 
these papers with trembling ha&&^— 
these papers, which, when the life of 
both of us is at an end, and Europe has 
forgotten me, and my remembrance is 
only. left in the tablets of your faithful 
love, — ^will perhaps be discovered 
among y cwr property. 

W^hy doyou trenaUe? Have yoa 
forgotten the pnmis^ that my q>irit 
sh^ii appear toy 09, !OP^^,ialler a long 
tinae 1 You trembje ! Ypurdowbt } Oh> 
direst Julie, do you ;nQt behold; the 
writing of your friend 1 ;It is l^tMaEi^// 
hand that, in the gardens- of oiiiieblld-r^t 
hood, has twined many a wreath! ^r < 
you ; it is the same hand that! t^erly, i 
pressed your own-^-^it is the hand lof looe 
that swore eternal friendship and' love 
to you;-^the same hand that firmW, iiir- 
closed your own, and tenaciQUSJIy:ciui^; ; 
to it, at a sad and most unfortunate se- 
paratioia* ' 

Yes, Julie, I live ! yoiff princess Ihnes ! 
lives! and is happy. No — princess no 
mo^^— ^Ae wa^ buried in ^ magnificat 
tofub at > PeteiTsburgJ Behind 'me ^ie 
my brilliant state aMi corfat^my noble ' 
.relatioQ^^my claim tipbn tbegrealiest-- 
throne of the world. /Even my. name 
Ibmed in the oblivicm of fhe grsvej ^ 
Augustine Holdesi is a * new bein^^o 
more the'daughteifef thfe prihcely hbuiite 
of WplfenhtttteH f. . . , i • v.:. 

B^fqre my jioocst^ rwhere formefi^: 
lords and countesses were waiting ta 
c^tch my wishes .and ^command^ i^e 
nt)w ;Indian.;^fj^^awi8,.;C?i)p^^ 
their papooses. Instead of concerts 
and balls, I hear the whoop of the 
savage, as he rambles through the fioN 
est) listen to the song ofunkaomi 
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birdf , or gaxe upon the natives dancing 
in th« moondiki^.; Moss takes the 
place of vdyet pillows; and herbs, 
com, and cooling fruits of this hot 
zone, cover my table. Yet, Julie, 
do not pity me, for I am happy ! No 
tear of longing for Europe, has yet 
fallen from my eye, since I stepped up- 
on the soil of America. 

In my breast, O Julie, is my heaven, 
and a new feeling is opened for the 
value of life. With enchantment, I 
walk through the green night of ikese 
immense forests ; with merry shudder- 
ing^ I sit at the foot of these majestic 
waterfalls ; I breathe deeper in these 
warm airs, and under these balsamic 
bushes, and only weep tears of melan- 
choly pleasure, when, in the evening, 
the gray Herbert's flute sounds through 
the solitude, and recalls to my mind the 
lovely picture of my motherless chil 
dren, their smiles, their coaxings, all 
their innocent fascinations. Ah, Julie 
if once again I could se^ those lovely 
little ones, unknown, — if I could but 
stand in the crowd of spectators, and 
from the distance gaze upon their 
sports,— His my last burning wish. Hut 
they have scarcely known their mother; 
thiey will not weep at their loss. I pity 
yoja fate, my Natalie, my Peter — for 
al^iyou are the children of a prince! 



/. ' CHAPTER III. 

Only to you, dearest friend, will I 
rcVeal the secret of my life. But I con - 
jure ybu, throw these sheets into the 
flames, that no profane eye may see 
th(bm, arid that treason may never re- 
nciw ; the grief of my august, parents. 
Oh, what woiild console them, if they 
knew their beloved child, the sister of 
Rbme*stlrapress, lived aipong savages 
in th^ iriterior of « America ! Who 
woiiU defend the few that kindly aided 
my",tescapet Who cQwld s?ive them 
froiii the finy. of the Russian Autocrat 1 
WbWaiiiidt; 'in spite of the periQd;^at« 
has elapsed, be required to return to nay 
home 1 Would not these wildernefises 



be searched to find me ? I shudder at 
the possibility ! I am determined rath- 
er to see death, than the coasts of Eu- 
rope. 

Believe me !— only the most savage 
treatnient could have influenced me to 
adopt this change in my condition. I 
struggled hard to fix my purpose — and 
have wept tears of blood over the cra- 
dle of my abandoned children ! May 
God pardon it to my husband, the 
GrancI Duke ! 

Bathed in tears, I fell asleep each 
night; trembling in affright I awoke 
in the morning, — troubled and uneasy 
were my slumbers. Hardly a day pass- 
ed that I had not to submit to injuries 
from my husband, and to his most offen- 
sive threats. It was a courtesy to me 
when he avoided me. But when he 
came, my grief was renewed. He sel- 
dom showed himself except when un- 
der the influence of liquor, and without 
reason or sense — or when he desired to 
vent the fury, with which the mad rab- 
ble and revolutionary fanatics had in- 
spired him against his father, upon his 
bated wife; or when he came from the 
monastery in which his mother, the 
banished Czaripa, contrived plans and 
intrigues against the Emperor, in com- 
pany with her mean gallant, Gleboff ; 
or from his aunt, the princess Sophia, 
who divides with the old Czarina the 
hatred towards her imperial brother. 

" Patience, patience !" he then would 
cry ; " the Czar is not made of iron. 
When I once take the throne, madam, 
our marriage is at an end, and I send 
you to the same monastery, where my 
innocent mother now suffers. 

" The roguish Chancellor, the Count 
Golofkin^ I '11 have spiked alive on a 
pole, in recompense for his match-mak- 
ing ; for it was through his agency 
alone, that I was obliged to haarry a 
girl of W-olfenbiftteL And the pKnce 
MenezikoS and his bnydier4n4aw^ ^ 
shall get their deserts; also Golof kia ' 
will need C(topaay. Thefavoiirifces of ' 
the Czar iltiay catch s^ble^ mSiberialf 
^id^fdl t^o«^. cursed foreign«s^'WlU»'}< 
\\\4t n^P via«nneni;.';and : aSrts^' //thesen*; 
kmghta of fortune^rlMwaiiaiid/mhriiMiHt 
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turers — I'll scourge them with iron rods 
out of Russia, as disgusting vermin ; 
and the knout shall pay their travelling 
expenses and speed them to their 
homes." 

This he often repeated to me — ^this 
he swore to me often, with the most 
horrid oaths. Once I clung imploring- 
ly and sobbing, to his neck, in hope to 
calm his anger ; and, as a daring beg- 
gar, he pushed me off, and struck me so 
violently on the cheek, that I became 
benumbed. Ah ! Julie, that was the first 
insult which in all toy life I had to bear. 
I, who from childhood had been flatter- 
ed by thousands; I, the favourite o£ 
my parents ; I, the princess ! No, even 
if I could, I would not describe to you 
those feelings, with which at that time I 
felt annihilated ! 

But I complained to no one of this 
offence, which was afterwards repeated 
but too frequently. Perhaps I might 
have mitigated my hard^ fate, if I had 
joined in the curses of my husband a- 
gainst the favourites of the Emperor, and 
against the wisest and noblest men of 
the country — if I had hated the Czar, 
who loved me with a fatherly affection 
— ^if I had comme.*ided a free life with 
all the monks and debauchees who sur- 
rounded my husband, and had become 
an associate of the execrable creature 
who had bewitched him. But this I 
could not do. 

No unfortunate is more to be* pitied 
than the helpless woman, who must 
continually tremble before the man to 
whom she has a right to look for pro- 
tection and defence : it is impossible to 
find a more tormenting, a more degrad- 
ing position. The urmappy one stands 
alone in the world, except with and at 
the side of her murderer ; his name is 
hers — ^his honour hers also. She must 
conceal the cruelty of her torture, or 
disgrace her reputation with the world. 
She muist praise the tongue that abuses 
her, and lass the hand by which she is 
beaten. Tied to him by a thousand 
small, domestic circumstances, . every 
ene of which becomes a new thorn in 
the crown of the martyr. 



Long, very long, did I bear my mis- 
ery. For years 1 tried all means ta 
change my husband's heart to .compas- 
sion. I opposed to his hatred my love, 
to his curses my tears, to his brutality 
my flatteries, to his fury my coolness, to 
his meanness that noble pride with 
which innocence and a clear conscience 
endows us. I did not conquer. My 
Softness only strengthened the rough- 
ness of his mind ; my sincerity drove 
him to madness. 

Once, as you know, I was found by 
the Countess of Konigsmark, after he 
had treated me thus. Her compassion 
jave me new power. He had ofteii 
hinted at divorce, but trembling at the 
ftiry of the Emperor, never dared to 
speak the word openly. I ventured to 
have the proposition for divorce made 
known to the monarch. Prince Mene- 
zikoffwasto broach this thought and 
seek to render it acceptable to him, but 
his art failed before the immoveable 
spirit of the Emperor. The Czar, 
who in all the world had no bitterer Ibe 
than his son, — the favourite of the dis- 
contented, the foolish plebeians, and 
the offended monks, and who threat- 
ened publicly to destroy the great works 
of his father, — would rather have de- 
livered his arms to Charles XII., than 
have granted one wish or caprice ot 
Alexis. 

Beseechingly, I addressed myself, in 
self-written letters, to my dear father iri 
Germany, and asked for his high royal 
word, to effect my redemption. With 
parental earnest, he reftised to inter- 
cede in behalf of his unhap|)y daugh- 
ter. So I was sacrificed for the honow 
of my house ; not even the favour was 
allowed me, to return to Wolfenbuttel 
for a short time. 

So, left entirely to myself, in my de- 
spair, I gave up all hope of fiiture hap- 
piness. My husband doubled his bru- 
tality. My youthftil strength defied his 
eflbrts to bring me to an early grave by 
grief and sorrow. Then, I was poison- 
ed, and — saved. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Gloomier than ever — it was a melan- 
choly 'fevening — ^wind and rain "battled at 
the window of my solitary dwelling ; — 
I perused the book of my fate, looked 
into the present void of joy, and re- 
flected upon the awful possibilities of 
futurity. I lost myself in desperate 
plans, and regretted that the art of the 
physicians had saved my miserable life 
from the horrors of a death by poison. 

"What have I," I said to myself; 
" what have I hope for/? Is there any 
peace for me, but in the grave 1 Will 
not the cruel Alexis, whom I am forced 
td call husband, will he not try all 
means to get rid of me '? Am I not in 
his power J Sooner or later I shall fall 
by his hand. He, who once felt no 
horror at the crime of poisoning a wife, 
is capable of every evil. He can present 
death in my favourite dishes, he can ad- 
minister it in my wine ; as 1 sleep, he 
can strangle me at his side." 

" And what may I expect when this 
savage once sits upon the throne of his 
father ?—- death or eternal banishment ! 
Who is my protector ? I am abandon- 
ed by all." 

" The sleep of death is sweet ! God 
have mercy on my infant child ! — ^my 
life is useless to him. My death will 
perhaps touch the cruel man, and make 
him a devoted father, since he could not 
be a tender husband." 

My resolution to commit suicide 
ripened. I went to my medicine box 
and took thence a vial of laudanum. I 
filled a goblet, and desired my daugh- 
ter, Natalie, to be brought to me, that I 
might bless her once more. I took the 
lovely creature to my breast, and wept 
bitterly. She fell asleep under my 
tears. 

When I had returned the child, I or- 
dered the chambermaids to leave me 
alone, and not cx)me in before the next 
morning, as I wished to sleep. 

They obeyed ; I locked my cabinet, 
and sank upon my knees to pray. 

I But I could not lift my hands; my 
soul was crushed. A voice spoke with- 
in ne, ** Suicide and murderess [of the 



child that yet lays under thy heart ! — 
darest thou to address thy Creator, whilst 
thinking on so horrible a crime ?" I 
was unable to pray. Bathed in -tears, 
I sank down, and ray forehead touched 
the ground. " No, my God, my 
Creator !" I stammered, " I will remain 
faithful to thee ; I will bear my sorrows, 
and empty the bitter cup. Pardon a 
despairing penitent !" So I lay. All 
was silent and dark around me. I was 
weak and fainting. I wanted power to 
raise myself. Between sleeping and 
waking, and in pleasant unconscious- 
ness, I gradually lost my power of re- 
membrance. 

Green, bright islands swam past mc, 
as in a morning dream. I wandered in 
forests unknown to me, over pathless, 
blooming valleys, and from every tree 
and every spray I heard the 8i>ngs ot 
birds ; and to the left, and to the right, 
beautiful flowers, purple and silvery, 
played in the air around my head« Ah ! 
it was to me as if I lived again in one 
of those beautiful springs in our charm- 
ing Germany ; and my breast expand- 
ed, and I breathed deeper, as if I sought 
to drink the pleasures of heaven at one 
draught. 

" Where am I ?" I inquired of an old 
man, who reverently, with snow-white 
head and beard, and white dress, like a 
Brahmin of the Ganges, walked by my 
side. " This is America," he said, " and 
here thou shalt live in happiness and 
peace, like the angels." 

And hot tears of joy came into my 
eyes. " And so I am escaped from the 
intolerable wintry prison of Russia," 
cried I, " I am free; for me there is no 
Russia — no barbarous Czarewitch ! and 
here T shall live henceforth like a bless- 
ed spirit!" So I thought, and bent 
down and kissed and blessed the fertile 
soil of America. 

My dream closed, and my sleep van- 
ished. I raised myself from the carpet. 
It was midnight, and I threw myself on 
the bed in my clothes, to renew the 
beautiful dream. 

Julie, if there exist revelations from ' 
above — and why should I doubt them 1 
why should the Father of the world not 
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9pedk to his suffering children as in I 
former times — does he not still reign 
over our thoughts? Yes, it was the 
voice of God that said to me, " This is 
America, and here thou shalt live like 
the angels !'* I awoke late in the morn- 
ing, but my heart was full of nameless, 
deep, and painful longings to behold the 
fragrant soil of the distant world. 

1 he Countess of Konigsmark visit- 
ed me. She was frightened at the pale- 
ness of my face. Her eyes moistened. 
She kissed my hands with the force of 
lively compassion, and I felt that her 
warm tears fell upon th«m. 

" No," she cried, " my princess, I 
cannot bear it. I cannot see you suffer 
and die under the cruelties of your hus- 
band. Command me, and if it should 
cost me my life, I will save you. Fly 
to Wolfenbuttel, under the protection of 
your august parents. I take it upon 
me to arrange your escape. Nobody 
shall know of it till you have safely 
reached the soil of Germany." 

Silently I embraced the good woman, 
and handed to her my father's cruel let- 
ter, in which he refused me my prayer 
to return. 

** Let him say so," she cried, " when 
you are in Wolfenbuttel he will not re- 
pulse you." 

" But he will drive me back to Pe- 
tersburg again," said I, " and my whole 
life will be covered with shame. How 
could he resist the imperative demands 
of the emperor? Yes, dear Konigs- 
mark, you deserve my confidence. I 
feel that I can no longer support my 
miserable being. If I was only satisfied 
as to the fate of my daughter, and of 
thte sweet innocent which I carry in my 
bosom, my resolution would immediate- 
ly be taken." 

" What can you fear for your chil- 
dren ? The Czar will never leave them. 
The whole love of the monarch, which 
now he pays to you, will devolve upon 
his grand-children. He will know how 
to protect them, even if the grand duke 
should be as unnatural a father as he is 
a son. And suppose, dear princess, you 
remain in Petersburg, will your chil- 
dreti bi' beftieir 'protected on th«t ac«> 



count ? Or if you fall a prey to your 
grief, and early leave this life, will your 
children be bettered thereby ? I conjure 
you, save yourself! In Petersburg your 
life is daily, hourly in danger." 

" I know it countess. I will save 
myself," said I. 

" And how ?" she inquired. 

" By a new, freely chosen manner of 
death," I replied. " Nay, do not be 
frightened ! I will not commit suicide ; 
yet I will die, I will be dead to Peters- 
burg, to Europe ! I will fly across the 
ocean, and "hide myself, under an adopt- 
ed name, in the interior of some remote 
part of the globe, in unknown lands — 
where never yet the foot of a European 
has trod. There I will commence a se- 
cond life; and as a child, learn to stam- 
mer a new language ; I will choose new 
relations, and acquire new things. I 
shall walk in a new world, as in some 
strange planet. I shall remember the 
past as dimly as I would a former life 
amid the stars. I shall hear nothing 
more of my friends, of my children, my 
parents, of all that appears in the known 
world. Nothing more will be seen of 
me. Like a buried corpse, I shall be 
mourned and forgotten. I will be as ^ 
departed, blessed spirit, without having 
felt death. You shudder at the thought, 
dear Konigsmark! To me it affords 
nameless pleasure. It is suicide without 
sin. I fulfil a holy duty, and save my 
life without infringing the prejudices of 
the world, or injuring the ideas which 
my friends may have of royal honour. 
AH depends on the secresy of my 
escape. If that should ever be betrayedf, 
my relatives would really be inconsola- 
ble, perhaps less for my fate than for 
the supposed disgrace which I throw 
upon their house. People unacquainted 
with my misery, and with the desperate 
reasons for my resolution, would place 
me in the rank of adventurers, and, in- 
stead of respecting the courage with 
which I crushed prejudices, to regain 
my lost peace and liberty, they would 
load me with reproaches." 

In thid manner I spoke to the count- 
ess. It took but little time to get her 
consent to assiit me, and to dufipf jtf 
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htr ebjeetidas and fears as to my plan. 
She » wr6 to. me faithful silence, and 
prepared every thing necessary for my 
escape, which was to take place afttr 
my accouchement, as soon as I should 
have gained strength enough to support 
me under so arduous an undertaking. 



CHAPTER y. 

Mt old, faithful servant, Herbert, a 
inan of virtue and great courage, was 
the first to whom I rommunicated our 
secret. His assistance was indispensa- 
ble. I did not desire to thrust myself 
into the wide world without any com- 
panion.^ Since the days of my ch-ldhood 
he had been my friend, my confidant; 
him I bad to thank for many of my bet- 
ter, ^iaer thoughts. Ihad ever looked 
upon him rather as a tender father than 
as^atervant 

Fofmerly he had been a witness of 
my joys, and now, since the day of my 
marriage, had beheld my grief. Often 
baa be stood in the distance, with sor- 
row on his face, and looked steadfastly 
at m^ ; often, when I spoke to him, he 
knew bo.v to inspire me witb com age ; 
often, whei;! I was almost despairing, he 
would kindle new hopes by his repre- 
aentatiops. He seemed to me that high 
^gnro, tIu*ough which my guardian spi- 
rit bad spoken to me in that heavenly 
dream. 

When I informed him of the great 
undertaking, Herbert stood as if para- 
lyied, he did noi utter a word. 

"Why do you ramain silent, dear 
Herbert," I inquired. 

" Gracious princess," answered Her- 
bert, " the thought is horrible ! You, 
accustomed to the splendor of a court, 
to a thousand small but indispensable 
necessaries, to the comfort which science 
and art affords in civilized society ; 
•will you choose your dwelling among 
tribes of savage Indians, in the un- 
known forests of a strange part of the 
world r. 

" Life, liberty, comfort, and poverty, 
are sweeter than sorrow under gold and 
aili^ Herbert, I will, I must save my 



life. I ask you, will you rath«r follow 
your princess to the grav#, than to a 
n2W part of the world i We fly, Her- 
bert. I cease to be a princess. I will 
cajl you father, and will be your daugh- 
ter. There m\^t "be some beautiful cor- 
ner of the glooe, where we can live 
without trotible, in solitude, and escape 
the curiosity and cruelty of mankind. I 
lose my children; you lose nothing. 
What binds you to the wilderness of 
Russia, that you would not change it 
for the fragrant solitude of a softer cli- 
mate V 

" Nothing !" cried Herbert; and 
kneeling down before me, pressed my 
hand to his lips, and vowed to me faith- 
fulness till death. 

According to our arrangements, he 
bad, on the next day, to demand his 
discharge, that he might, far from 
Petersburg, prepare the continuance of 
our flight, without, by his later disap- 
pearance, raising suspicion aa to the 
truth of my death. 

Oh, how horribly lone appeared the 
hours to me after that day ! and still I 
saw not, without fear and pain, that the 
weeks passed away as if flying. I wish- 
ed and feared the great development at 
the same time ; the hour of liberty was 
also the eternal lossofmy little Natalie. 

Sweet, silent angel ! I see thee still 
playing on my knees and in my arms. 
Alas ! thy merry, childish cry of plea- 
sure, is answered by the sobs of thy 
mother. To thy sweet smiles, thy en- 
dearing fondness, thy mother only an- 
swers with looks clouded by tears. 
Thou, blessed innocent! dost not yet 
understaricji the language of grief. Thou 
hast already forgotten thy poor mother; 
but she, often walking, and weeping, 
on the shores of the ocean, stretcheth 
forth lier motherly arms in vain, and 
thousands of times calleth, with low and 
mournful voice, thy name— Natalie ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

The nearer my confinement ap« 
preached, the rarer became the tlsiti 
of my husband. I rejoiced at this, f 
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dreamied of the happiness of liberty. I 
prepared ri»yself quickly for the great 
voyage. The Countess of Konigsmark 
supplied me with dresses, bills of ex 
change, and places of address. I sup- 
plied myself with gold and jewels ; my 
faithful Herbert had also' saved some 
capital. 

On the twenty-second of October I 
was delivered of a prince, whb, in chris- 
tening, received the name of his illus- 
trious grandfather. How simple, how 
heartfdt, was the joy of the noble Em- 
peror ! Only Alexis, my husband, re- 
mained unchanged, unfeeling, and cold 
as he had ever been^ 

I felt myself wonderfully strongs and 
recovered speedily. I could have left 
my bed in a few days, if the good 
Konigsmark had not set limits to my 
impatiencie. I had now a pretty diflS- 
cult aind rather disagreeable part to per- 
form — that of a dead Duchess — in or- 
der to give my stratagem the colour of 
reality before the world ; and although 
iminstructed in the art of deception, the 
desire of freedom aided me wonderfully 
in my experience. 

Of all who surrounded my sick bed, 
the grief of none was so deep and in- 
consolable as that of my girl, Agatha 
Von Dicnholm. She was a lovely girl, 
of my own age, from a poor, noble 
family, without either parents or rcla 
tions. At the recommendation of 
Konigsmark, I had taken the good child. 
She rewarded my friendship with un- 
bounded gratitude, and an affection 
which is seldom found in those of her 
class. It was not unknown to me, that 
she had refused a young and promi- 
nent officer, of one of the best houses of 
Petersburg, who had demanded her 
hand, and even been loved by her, be- 
cause he had been at the head of a par- 
ty, in company of several officers, who 
haid spoken against me to the advantage 
of the Czarewitch. And when doubts 
were raised about my life, she gave her- 
self up to the deepest grief. She did 
not 'come to my bed any more. I inqui- 
ijed for her, and heard that, through 
grief, she had fallen sick herself. 

How could I leave so much love un- 



rewarded ! I resolved to make hest the 
partner of my secret, and the companion 
of my pilgrimage. The Coimtess of 
Konigsmark went to her, and prepared 
her for the important discovery, and in- 
formed her of my intention. Agatha 
entered the room, leaning on the arm 
of the Coimtess. She was pale and 
disfigured ; but love and delight spoke 
from her large, beautiful eyes. She 
kneeled down before my bed, without 
language, without teais ; but her bosom 
was working heavily, and betrayed the 
storm which was raging in her breast 
She pressed her burning lips to my 
hand ; I became afraid myself for the 
•good child and for the secresy of my 
plan. 

" Will you, dear Agatha, henceforth 
be my sister V* I said to her in a low 
voice. 

She sobbed deeply and loud, and look-' 
ed towards heaven ; then she turned her 
eyes upon me, with inexpressible ten- 
derness, and stammered almost breathr 



" Faithfully— -for ever ! for ever." 

" She then took a knife from the ta- 
ble, and cried-—" I swear to pierce my 
breast if ever I should wish to leave you, 
my princess — if ever I betray you !'' 

I dismissed her, and on the next day 
she was almost wholly recovered. She 
seemed n«bler, more elated ; she carried 
truth in her honest heart, and on her 
face artificial grief. 

Why did 1 receive the love of so' 
many strangers ; while the only one to 
whom I was tied by fate, hated me ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

The day ofmy departure was already 
fixed. The Countess of Konigsmark, 
my most faithful friend, was sure of my 
happy escape, and the success of the 
universal deception. Herbert had provi- 
ded sleighs everywhere on the route, and 
waited for me in a forest near the capi- 
tal, during the time that expresses were ■ 
running to carry the news of my death 
all over Eurc^e, [^ 
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I took a dying farewell of all the 
persons belonging to my court. I re- 
fused further aid from the hands of the 
despairing physicians, and desired to see 
the Emperor. He came, and with him 
my husband. For the last time, my 
children reposed in my arms. Oh, 
what a painful separation ! The Em- 
peror gave up to the feelings of his 
heart ; he could not bear to receive my 
thanks for his love ; he blessed me and 
my children, and swore henceforth to 
be their all. 

My heart was breaking. I sobbed 
aloud, "Oh, my children! my chil- 
dren !" I embraced them hundreds of 
times, an<l bathed them in my tears ; 
then remembering their sad fate and my 
own, I clasped them again. In these 
horrible moments, I almost lost my 
presence of mind and resolution. The 
most painful life seemed to me more 
endurable than the eternal separation 
from the angels. The Emperor saw 
how greatly I was agitated, and dread- 
ed lest it should cause instant death. He 
ordered the Countess of Konigsmark to 
take away the lovely creatures. My 
husband accompanied them. As he 
was about to leave me, he offered his 
hand to me, — gloomy, and in silence. 
Ha ! if I had found in his mien, only a 
trace of natural grief or affection, I 
would, for my children's sake, have re- 
linquished my plans, and renewed my 
old life in Russia. But his look was 
dark. To be a witness of my last strug- 
gle would have been more disagreeable 
and embarrassing than really painful. 
The pressure of his hand was cold, and 
the offer of it evidently prompted only 
by decency. He seemed to be angry 
with himself, because his eyes refused 
their meed of tears, which he might 
have displayed to the afflicted Em- 
peror. 

He went ! and was forgotten by me, 
as soon as he turned his back. Alas ! 
my heart beat only for my children. 

Exhausted, I sank down. I was left 
alone, with the exception of the Count- 
ess of Konigsmark. Her consolations 
restored my lost courage. I slept a 
short time, and felt stronger. After 



midnight, the tidings of my death were 
spread over PetersDurg. My hu9baQd 
had already left the city, and gone to 
one of his villas, with several of his 
merry companions. He received the 
information of my death, and ordered, 
as I myself had ordered previously, that 
I should be buried in silence. The cof- 
fin was brought in: Konigsmark and 
Agatha laid me in it^ and covered my 
face. Many of my court requested to 
see me, and surrounded the coflSn with 
tearful eyes. From time to time, Kon- 
igsmark hfted the veil from my facc^ at 
which the grief of the visitors increased, 
and their feelings becoming more ex- 
cited they became more credulous; 
whiph put at rest any future doubts as 
to the reality of my death. 

After my closed coffin had been con- 
veyed to the tomb, I was rejoined in the 
nighty dressed, and brought out of my 
dwelling, by the Countess of Konigs- 
mark, who concealed me in her palace. 
On the third night the faithful Father 
Herbert appeared at the gates of the 
city. Agatha von Dienholm and my- 
self left Petersburg in the costume of 
Russian peasant boys. A deep snow 
had fallen; but there was no storm, 
and the stars shone bright 

Herbert drove the sleigh himself, and 
it glided over the snow as softly as the 
movement of a summer cloud. No- 
body spoke. I continually trembled for 
fear of being betrayed and caught, and 
as often wished to be near my children, 
if it were even to be confined in a 
prison. Horrible fear, and the. deep 
grief of a mother, tormented my heart. 
The lovely A§:atha bashfully clung to 
me ; her happmess appeared augment- 
ed, to be the indispensable and insepa- 
rable companion of her princess. I 
pressed her hand in mine. " Oh, my 
Sovereign! my Sovereign !" whispered 
she, " how I love you ! how willingly 
would I die for you V\ 

" I am yoyr Sovereign no more !^^ I 
exclaimed. Do not forget the part you 
have to play. Call me your friend, 
your sister ! for such I am now — in 
point of rank, on an equal footing wit^ 
yourself." I placed my arm around her 
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waist, and at my repeated solicitation, 
the bashful girl imitated my example. 
I saw her blushes, and the disturbance 
of her heart, in which the most tender 
love mingled with her accustomed reve- 



rence. 



And so, after a long and horrible 
night of dread and anguish, the morn- 
ing dawned. We found ourselves in a 
• wilderness of trees.' The jaded horses 
began to travel wnrh less spirit; and 
finally we reached a solitary, miserable 
hut, which stood in the depth of the 
forest. Herbert stopped, and requested 
us to enter. A couple of old persons 
received us with hospitality, and he pre- 
sented Agatha and myself to them, call- 
ing us his sons. 



CHAPTER Tin. 

Oh, hlisi of unmolested seclusion ! to 
be known only to the few who love us, 
and whom we love ! — what happiness 
in the world can be compared to thee ! 
The old Russian, with his wife and a 
smart young lad, their son, had inha- 
bited this hut for many long years, 
without ever leaving it, except on great 
holidays, when they visited the church, 
which was situated in a village seven 
leagues from their humble dwelling. 
The old man and his son made different 
articles of wood, which the latter took 
to market, and exchanged for food, 
cloths, and small sums of money. All 
their hearts desired was contained in 
their small enclosure. They knew 
nothing of the magnificence of the 
great; they knew nothing of the acci- 
dents and designs which shook the 
world around them, or of the terrible 
ferments which rise in the breast of 
man, destroy happy communities, and 
plunge thrones into streams of blood ! 

During the time that Herbert looked 
to our horses, the lovely Agatha be- 
came my cook. She prepared a simple 
and clean meal for our party, and I was 
astonished at her tact and diligence. 
When we were alone in the small room, 
I approached her, pressed her in my 



arms, and imprinted a kisi upoa hw 
lips. A charming blush spread orer 
her face ; she relumed the sisterly kiss 
with charming modesty, looking upon 
me with' tearful eyes, and she stammere<l 
in a suffocated tone, — " 0, my God I" 

" Like these old people," I said, "wc 
will also find a solitary place, and live 
even as they do ; we shall then be hap- 
py. Simple silent existence will be 
enjoyed by us as a luxury ; in the love 
of a few faithful neighbors, w^e shall 
forget flatteries of vain courtiers, and 
all the slavish adoration of the crowd ; 
we shall hear no more of wars, treason, 
intrit^ues", and all that tortures poor hu- 
manity ; these perils with which they 
play with childish rashness, with which 
they poison a life already short and 
dangerousj we shall suffer no more 
from the foolish vanity, the demands of 
am^»ition, the privileged sins and whims 
of the great, the blindness of mistaken 
plebeians, or the slander that fills the 
journals of the day. '1 he morning and 
evening glories are henceforth our only 
intelligencers, and these wdll bring us 
information of a fine or dreary day ; the 
fores', must be our opera saloon ; moun- 
tains and ocean our theatre ; health our 
chamberlain! Alas, dear Dienholm! 
can you sincerely rejoice with me at 
this prospect of this silent happiness V* 

She smiled; then blushing, kissed 
me and said, ** I am happy ! yet I re- 
joice no more in hope ; for more than I 
have dared to hope, I have already re- 
ceived. 0, how willingly do I leave 
the world, that large hospital, in which 
both small and great suffer the torturing 
disease of violent desire; where some 
pine for gold, for glory, for admiration! 
others burn for rank, for fine dresses ; 
whde the rest perish as gormandizers, 
or fall victims to disappointment, lan- 
guor, or passion. He who can dispense 
with vain trifles, which are not abso- 
lutely necessary for life, has all he 
needs — security and a contented heart ! 
and this I have received. 

Almost the whole day we stayed in 
this hut, in perfect safety. We slept as 
well and soft, as if there had been no 
more danger for us in Russia* In the 
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Evening we parted from our old hosts, 
and continued our journey through the 
snow. 

Herbert knew,the way perfectly well, 
and always avoided the public high 
rortds. We travelled generally during 
, the night, and reposed mostly in retired 
huts or obscure villages; saw only few 
persons, and often changed our dresses 
and names, to secure our incognito. But 
these necessary precautions gave a tire- 
some tardiness to our flight. Somet imes 
the nights were too dark, or the day.^ too 
stormy, and the roads could not be seen 
through the heavy snow. ' For a fort- 
night, we bad been wandering in this 
eternal wilderness of uninhabited plains, 
, and dark forests, and should have been 
lost in its labyrinths, had we not taken 
guides from one village to another ; and 
still we had not reached the boundaries 
of the Russian Empire. Herbert con- 
soled me froni time to time ; but every 
new day seemed the one that had passed, 
' and our escape still doubtful. 

One evening Herbert said to me — 
" Calm yourself ! to-day we shall sleep 
for the last time in a Russian village. 
Its name is Kwadozlaw, and it cannot 
be more than ten leagues distant. To- 
morrow, we shall travel on Polish soil." 
I wept for joy. " No !" I cried, " this 
night we must be in Poland ; I shall not 
breathe freely to be insecure*, while se- 
curity is attainable." 

At a late hour we arrived in Kwad 
ozlaw. It was dark, and the snow fell 
heavily. Herl^ert wanted to stop ; but 
I gave him no rest, till he consented to 
continue the journey. He inquired the 
name of the first village : it was called 
Niescozperda. We asked for a guide ; 
but the people were indolent and diso- 
bliging. A guide was not to be obtain- 
ed, neither could we procure one, by the 
promise of a large reward. 

Notwithstanding this, I insisted, upon 
the continuation of our journey. We 
soon found ourselves in a large forest, 
having followed the faint track of the 
sleighs, which had passed this r;ay be- 
fore us; but the night grew darker, and 
the wind drifted the snow against us, 
fa tbftt tb«ft was no^ possibility of tra* 



cing our further progress. We had al- 
ready travelled so far as to render the 
prospect of finding the J)lace we had 
just left, hopeless. The wind and snow 
had destroyed every vestige of the path. 
We were half-benumbed with coldT, and 
had to warm ourselves by running now 
and then at the side of the sleigh. I- 
suffered much, but the good Agatha 
still more ; for she was not strengthened 
by the power of hope struggling against 
despair ; and in addition, she was dress- 
ed in the heavy costume of a Russian 
peasant. 

For some hours we had been travell- 
ing inthe foi:e^t without discovering its 
outlet, when Herbert, seeing no way by 
which we could proceed, alighted to ex- 
amine the vicinity of the place, while 
Agatha and ni^self awaited his return 
in the sleigli. To our no small fright, 
suddenly a strange fellow appeared be- 
fore us. I addressed myself to him ; he 
gave no answer, but coming up to the 
horses, jumped upon one and drove us 
into the forest ! 

Astonishment and fright ialmost took 
awny our consciousness. We called 
Herbert's name, and heard his answer- 
ing cry in the distance, but soon w« 
were beyond its reach ! I fainted in 
Agatha's arms, and did not recover until 
the moment that the sleigh stopped. 

I opened my eyes. We were on a 
large pkin, beyond the forest. The 
snow and wind still continued. The 
fellow who conducted us thither had 
jumped from the horse and disappeared. 
Probably he only wished to avail him- 
self of our horse, to eas« his fatigue, or 
speed his passage from the forest 

Nothing was to be done but to return 
and search for our lost friend. The 
deep tracks in the snow showed the way 
we had come, and in half an hour we 
were again in the forest. We called 
Herbert's name innumerable times; 
but to our cry of fear, we received no 
other answer than the roaring of the 
storm which howled in the dark pine 
trees. We still travelled fm'ther into 
the forest, for half an hour ; but no 
trace, no sound, of poor Herbert Where 
should w« $eck kimi we were fearful 
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that we had comB on a wrong path. 
Perhaps the poor man, benumbed by 
cold, had already frozen to death on the 
snow ; perhaps he had been attacked 
. and devoured by the wolves ; and we, 
without advice, without assistance, ex- 
liausted in strength and courage, were 
alone on this desert ! 

I never.before had found myself in so 

horrible a position. Our stiff hands 

hardly retained power sufficient to hold 

f . the reins of the weary horses. Aga- 

I tha advised a return to the plain, in the 

i hope that we might find some human 

i abode, by following the footsteps of the 

depredator. Thence we could, in the 

day-time, send persons acquainted with 

the place, to find out Herbert. I took 

her adviite ; and in following the tracks 

of the runaway fellow, ^we reached, 

about day-break, a miserable village, 

half buried in the snow. 



CHAPTER IX. 

We stopped at an old house, built of 
brick, which seemed to be the most ele 

fant in the w^hole village. A pack of 
arking dogs surrounded our sleigh, un- 
til a ragged, dirty fellow brought them 
to silence. He came from the house and 
listened to our pitiiful tale, which I relat- 
ed to him in the Russian language, as 
well as I was able. He left us without 
answering, reappeared in a few minutes 
and conducted us into a warm room, 
which looked like a stable, and in which 
several men and' maid-servants were 
sleeping on loose straw. 

We waited patiently about an hour ; 
the sleepers awoke ; our horses were 
put under a shed, and we into a larger 
room, where a strong broad-shouldered 
man, who wore very large mustaches, 
introduced himself to us as the mighty 
Herr Von Horodok. He addressed him- 
self to Agatha, first in Russian then in 
the Polish language. The poor child, 
not knowing either of these languages, 
answered in French and then m Ger- 
man, and was in her turn incomprehen- 
fible* I ifranted to speak for W; bat 



he commanded me to be silent ** You 
are no Russian, spite of your dr^ss !" he 
said, — then whispered a few words in 
the ear of one of his servants, and Aga* 
tha was conducted into another ro(»n. I 
remonstrated against this strange con- 
duct, but in vain. " I know you well !^' 
said the terrible man to me, " you are 
escaped from Petersburg. From the first 
moment, you appeared to me suspi- 
cicus.^' This speech raised my fear to 
the highest pitch. I thought I was dis- 
covered, betrayed, known, and on the 
point of being returned to Petersburg. 
I named Agatha as my sister ; relat^ 
our nocturnal adventure in the forest, and 
that our father got lost by that circum- 
stance. I begged hard to have some 
one sent in search of him. The noble-' 
man shook his head, and 1 was conducted 
into an adjoining room, whither I was 
soon followed by Agatha, who wept 
bitterly. With the help of a servant, 
who spoke a few German words, Herr 
Von Horodok had examined her also ; 
and as she had passed herself for a ser-. 
vant in the service of my father, the sus- 
picion of the old village tyrant was 
raised by the contradiction of our an- 
swers. 

We were dealt with as prisoners ; our 
few articles were taken from the sleigh 
and brought into the room; we were 
supplied with food and drink, and left 
alone until towards evening. We only 
heard that the mighty noble, who bore 
the name of Starost, had gone to hunt 
with some friends. 

At first we resolved to escape as soon 
as night should set in i then agam we 
determined to await our fate with heroic 
composure. One plan distanced the 
other. The fate of poor Herbert dis- 
tressed us more than all. 

When it became dark, we heard the ■ 
hunters returning. Soon there was a 
great noise in the room adjoining oars. 
We heard the tossing of goblets and a 
rude laughing. The Starost, whose 
voice we could • distinguish firom all 
others, spoke about us. That which 
alarmed me most, was his suspicion of 
our being Swedish ^ies or vagabcnids, 
whQ had committe4 some depredati<m in 
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Petersburg. He said, that on the next 
day b^ woulil sepd us and the old man, 
"who passed for our father, to the go- 
Temment of the next Russian town : by 
this I judged that Herbert had been 
found. 

.When I was explaining to the poor 
trembling Agatha the speech of the 
Starost, the door was opened. The 
company, enlivened by the liquor they 
had drank, pressed in and examined us. 
Agatha wept ; but I covered the Starost 
with reproaches about his itespotic be- 
haviour towards innocent travellers, and 
demanded to be conducted to my ikther. 

A fine young man approached Aga- 
tha, and puttbg his hand under her 
chin to raise her head, said in French, 

" You are certainly neither a vagabond 
nor a peasant, lovely child !" 

** And you, sir," I addressed myself to 
him, '^ seem to be neither a robber, nor 
capable of sanctioning this barbarism, 
committed on travellers in the dominions 
of the king of Poland* We came and 
claimed the hospitality, the renowned 
magnanimity of the Poles, and instead 
of receiving it, we are exposed to inju- 
ries." 

The young man looked kindly at me, 
and then again at Agatha, who fixed 
her eyes bashfully on the floor. " Follow 
me, and I will set you free, if you wish 
to be freed !" he said ; then laying his 
hand upon Agatha's shoulder, he whis 
pered, " Weep not, sweet maid !" Turn- 
ing laughingly to the Starost, he cried^ 
** Wladislaw,you have played me a nice 
trick ! 

"How do you mean, Janinsky?" 
said the Starost. 

" You have arrested the painter that 
Captain Osterow wrote to me about, 
and for whose arrival I was so eagarly 
waiting. These two young persons be- 
long to him. Where is he? I must 
speak to him." 

With this he left us, and the whole 
cocppany followed him. Hdrdly half 
an hour elapsed, when Janinsky came 
to us again, and by his side our Herbert. 

** The sleighs are ready," said Janin- 
sky. " F6l]ow me to my castle, and 
accept there all possible comfort, as long 
^ ;|r9u sball ploiHto r^maia/' 



Now that I saw Herbert again, I 
thought I had escaped all danger for- 
ever. As soon as we were alone, we 
told him our adventure/ our fears and 
oqr sorrows on his account. He related 
to us his story, which was very similar 
to our own. As soon as he had found 
the track of our sleigh in the snow, 
guided by it, he reached Horodok. 

Fatigued as we all were, we did not 
hesitate a moment to leave this disa- 
greeable place, and to travel with the 
unknown Janinsky, whose friendly man- 
ners promised at all events some im- 
provement in our condition. 



CHAPTER X. 

We left the village of the Starost in 
a very disagreeable snow storm. The 
sleigh of Janinsky took the lead. Short- 
ly after midnight we reached a large 
village called Sloboda, on the side of 
which rose a high old-fashioned build- 
ing, adorned with several small towers. 
The moon shone drearily through the 

f^ray snow-clouds, and threw its sickly 
ight upon the castle, which, with its 
balconies, towers, and small windows, 
had the appearatice of a vast prison. 
Around it was a deep trench, over which 
led a bridge. 

" Alas !" whispered Agatha, " I do 
not augur much good from this place of 
refuge." 

Our host waj» very busy in assisting 
us from the sleigh. He then took Aga- 
tha and conducted her through the cas- 
tle. Herbert and I followijd. 

The supper was serv<^d in a large 
room, covered with tapestry. Every- 
where order nnd cleanliness reigned« 
which inspired us again with some con* 
fidence. 

Janinsky commenced the conversa- 
tion : "How glad I am," said he, " to 
have been able to deliver you from the 
prison of the Starost ! He is a good 
fellow, but a little rough, and in addi- 
tion, a sworn enemy to the king of Swe- 
den. He is rich in land and vassals ; 
but since he lost his wife, his house 
looks like a beggar's abode, and he livei 
and ralb; with earelfst indifiwenot; in 
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dirt jind mud. His curious whims must 
be pardoned, for being a man of impor- 
tance, we have to kepp up a friendly 
feeling towards him. Forget the fright 
which the blockhead has occasioned 
you, my will shall not be found wanting 
in making your sojourn here as agreea- 
ble as possible. [, also, have travelled 
through Europe, and know how agree- 
able it IS to find a hospitable shelter, es- 
pecially in such a wild uncultivated land 
as ours." 

We thanked him for so much kind- 
ness, and Herbert took out his pocket- 
book : " Here," he said, showing a 
Russian passport, " that you may know 
us too, you see, hereby, that I am a 
French nobleman, called de Laborde, 
and that these two are my daughters. 
The disguise of the one in a peasant 
dress, and the other in male attire, was 
a joke of the girls, which I permitted. 
I am convinced of your magnanimity, 
sir, and we feel happy to have been 
surprised with such an agreeable ac- 
quaintance.'' 

Janiasky looked over the passport, 
and excused himself to me and Agatha, 
if, deceived by our disguise, he had not, 
perhaps, treated us with due regard. A 
place was also prepared at the table for 
Agatha. Meanwhile, I observed that 
Janinsky had become by far more seri- 
ous, since Herbert had made this disco 
veiT to him. 

On this day we were more in want of 
repose than of food. A chambermaid 
conducted Agatha and myself into a 
small room in one of the upper stories 
of the house, where we soon fell asleep, 
under the protection of the ancestors of 
our nobleman, whose half-effaced por- 
traits adorned the walls all around. 

On the following morning, Herbert 
informed us of the invitation of our 
friendly host, to remain for some days, 
until our horses, which were exhausted 
by the long journey, should have reco- 
vered strength and spirit. The weather 
was more stormy than before, and ou • 
selves needed rcpos'* in order to reuain 
our lost strength. Discovery was almos* 
impossible in these places, which are 
Ttrjr Mldom viiited by tr^TeUeiSi mi 



this added the feeling of safety to Hat 
pleasures of repose. 

We consented. Janinsky seemed to 
be charmed that we did so, as if we 
were not in his debt, but he in ours. 

^^ 0, how seldom can I have the 
pleasure," he cried, "of seeing per- 
sons around me who belong to the civi- 
lized world ! Had I never become ac- 
.quainted with other lands and higher 
wants, I would perhaps be happy 
among my neighbors, whose chief plea- 
sure consists in hunting, gambling and 
drinking. But I do not feel at home, 
even in my own castle. By the death 
of my father I became heir to his do- 
mains, and so inhabited them ; but, soon- 
er or later, I shall give them up, and 
return again to Warsaw or Dresden, if 
heaven does not send me a lovely com- 
panion, to cheer me in my solitude.'' 

Janinsky was a handsome man ; the 
Polish national dress suited bim reij 
well. He spoke Polish, French, and 
Russian, and possessed a small, select 
library of Latin and French classics. 
He was fond of music, and a master on 
the flute and piano-forte. Vulgarity 
could therefore not annoy us in Jan- 
insk} 's castle. I read ; Agatha played 
on the piano, and Janinsky accompa- 
nied her melancholy notes on his flute ; 
Herbert wrote, or examined charts. 
The principal occupation of our host 
seemed to be attending to Agatha His 
eyes were continually bent upon her; 
he had always thousands of things to tell 
her, which betrayed spirit as well as 
feeling. To her words he listened oaost 
eagerly ; her wishes he met with the 
greatest zeal. 

Agatha accepted all these kindnesses 
as mere common attention ; but they 
were clearly marks of a lively pasrion, 
which Janinsky showed most as he 
sought most to conceal. Soon, how- 
ever, our host was no more the mastsr 
of his will. 

On the evening of the second day, aa 
he stood at Agatha's side by the piano 
— (both were alone in the rooin)-^he 
suddenly ceased accompanying her. 
She looked up to him and his eyes were 
full of tears. He tornsd 0% Md V9^mHt 
towards the window. 
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" Are you unwell 1" inquired Agatha, 
rising. 

" How should I feel well 1" he cried, 
' passionately : " You will leave me to- 
morrow ; I shall be alone again ! Why 
did you appear in this desert, like 
beings from a better world, to show 
heaven to. me for one moment, that af- 
terwards I might feel the pangs of se- 
clusion more deeply ? 0, lady, lady, 
I am very unhappy !" 

Agatha, astonished and confused as 
' she was, knew no answer- He took 
her hand, pressed it to his lips, and 
looked with fearful eyes towards hea- 
ven. 

" Do not be angry with me, sweet 
lady, nor mock at my distress," he con- 
' tinned. " If I had seen you in a large 
city, in the brilliant assemblies of a 
Gourt, my heart would have found you 
amcing thousands of your sex, and spo- 
ken to you : now, being alone, you are 
to me dearer than all. I live here in 
the desert, far from all society agreeable 
to the temperature of my spirit. I have 
long wished for a happier destiny. My 
days have passed in tiresome monotony. 
I became like others around me, and 
wasted the warm and tender" feeling of 
my heart in indiscriminate companion- 
ship. Alas t what I thought to be an 
impossibility, at once became astonish- 
ing, wonderful reality. I saw you ! An 
appearance from heaven could not have 
touched me more deeply. I am com- 

E' letely changed ! I see only you, I 
now only you ; all I now see appears 
new to me, as if it had been created 
this day ! Do not be angry, fair lady, 
for I know I can be nothing to you ; I 
feel I am of no importance to you ; 
for among the millions whom you have 
seen, you have met thousands superior 
to me in education and disposition." 

With these words he conducted her 
back to the piauo, and took his flute. 
Agatha continued playing, but trem- 
blingly, and in confusion. She did not 
seem offended at his frank declaration, 
but rather amazed with herself that his 
expressions should please her so well ! 

Meanwhile father Herbert entered 
the room. Janinsky approached him. 



" You will leave me to-morrow,*' he 
said ; " but recollect that you are still 
my debtor. I presume upon your gra- 
titude. I will consider the small ser- 
vice which I was able to render you, as 
rewarded, if you grant my prayer, by 
staying two days longer in Sloboda. I 
cannot reconcile myself to the thought 
that I shall have to lose you so soon." 

Herbert smiled. " How. willingly," 
he said, " would we enlarge the debt 
of gratitude we owe you already, if im- 
portant family arrangements did not 
make the speed of our journey an im- . 
perative duty 1" But the love-stricken 
Janinsky was not to be quieted so easily. 
He pressed us imploringly to stay, and 
knew well how to paint, in lively co- 
lours, the dangers of a journey during 
the present cold weather ; the insecurity 
of travellers from attacks by wolves, 
which had been. driven from the forests 
to seek their food in habitable lands ; 
finally Herbert became doubtful of our 
security, and deemed it best for a short 
time to consider upon our course. 

As soon as Herbert found himself 
alone with Agatha and myself, he in- 
formed us of the proposition. I saw 
well that he was more inclined to stay 
for a few days in Sloboda, during the 
present cold reason, than to leave. On 
my demand, instead of an opinion, a 
blush was Agatha's answer. And so 
we remained in Sloboda. 



•HAPTER XI. 

Out of the promised two ddys, finally 
grew six. Janinsky was the happiest 
man on earth, and kmdness itself. Aga-» 
tha was fond of conversing with him^ 
if he did not speak of his passion. I 
remarked that she sang better and play- 
ed with more feeling than before ; her 
whole being seemed to be inspired with 
a higher genius. To me, even, she ap^ 
peared more lovely than ever ; her voice 
had something in it indescribably soft 
and touching ; her looks became more 
;entle and thoughtful ; if she had only 
lad a rival, she would have sunk to 
h^rttrsiniore.^^ 
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I, alone, was continually uneasy, and 
remained in eternal fear. Every strange 
figure, every traveller, who wandered 
across the snow-drifts, filled m# with 
slavish terror. Alas ! and my poor chil- 
dren, the princely tnotherless ! I always 
was with them in spirit, and ever 
dreamed of the charming creatures, 
Willingly would I have given my whole 
joykss life f6r one kiss on their sweet 
lips. 

On the evening of the sixth day, 
Agatha entered my room. Her eyes 
were red with weeping ; still she smiled. 
" I have spoken to father Herbert,*' 
she said ; " he is prepared to leave to 
morrow, early, if you are satisfied with 
our departure." 

" Every moment,'* I said—" now- 
Pm ready." 

" But Janinsky must not know of our 
departure ; we must suddenly take our 
leave of him to-morrow, otherwise he 
would throw a thousand difficulties in 
our way to prevent our leaving," she 
said, and blushingly turned from me*. 

Her behaviour struck me. I folded 
her in my arms; I inquired into the 
cause of her confusion and the secret 
of her tears. I guessed it already— 
" you have gained a victory in this 
wilderness !" I said to her smilingly. 

" He has demanded my hand of Her- 
bert," she replied, " in the belief that 
he is really my father. Herbert told 
him that he would never part with his 
daughter; that I could never live in 
this wilderness. He will change all 
his property inta money, will leave Po- 
land, and settle with us in France !" 

" And you, Agatha 1" * * * * 

" I am sorry !" she answered, " he is 
a good man, but now he is absolutely 
wild and raving. Therefore wc must 
leave Sloboda." 

Herbert confirmed the -assertion of 
Agatha. To repulse Janinsky for ever, 
he had told him that he would decide 
Agatha's fate only on the soil of 
France. 

On the next morning, as soon as 
Herbert had silently arranged all for 
our departure, and the horses were rea- 
dvy we informed tbQ unfortunate Ipyer 



of our intention to leave. Our sleigh 
was ready at the gate. 

Janinsky stood, pale and speechless, 
before us. His eyes wandered from 
one to the other, and seemed to say, 
" Leave ! Can you do it ? Do you re- 
quire Janinsky's death ?" 

We said all that gratitude could 
dictate. 

Herbert took a precious ring from hit 
finger, and begged him to accept it as a 
remembrance, but Janinsky repulsed 
the offer, rushed to the window, saw 
that our sleigh was indeed ready, and 
returned to us. He embraced Herbert, 
and bowed silently to me ; then kneel- 
ing before Agatha, he pressed her hand 
with passion to his heart, sighed deeply, 
and said, in a compressed voice, the 
words ^^for everP^ We saw the good, 
the unfortunate Janinsky no more ! 

We were all deeply affected, and 
hoped in time he would become com- 
posed. Soon, however, we heard, by 
one of his servants, that he had thrown 
himself on a horse, and left Sloboda. 

Herbert and I stood by the sleigh. 
Agatha still remained in the house, and 
I returned to look for her. When I 
came into the room, where Janinsky 
had left us, I found her sighing and sit- 
ting on a chair with her hands covering 
her face. On a table at her side, she 
had written with chalk the words, *^Jbr 
ever, Janinsky P' I approached and 
took her hand. She was frightened, 
and tried to hide her grief from me ; 
but I had read those words, and felt — 
as she described^ — the history of her 
heart. 

" Will you stay here, Agatha ?" in- 
quired I. She hastily arose and drew 
me towards the sleigh. Without speak- 
ing a word she entered it, and we de- 
parted! 



CHAPTER Xn. 

It was a dark winter's day; the sky 
was covered as with but one enormous 
pray cloud, &pm which snow and rain 
ell upoo U9. Second the laow-clad 
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plains rose dark forests, which appeared 
in the distance like the black abodes of 
evilspirit*. Now and, then, the bell« 
of a village church sent their melan- 
choly sounds upon the air; and forests 
and clouds and huts were left behind 
us, in quick succession, like the broken 
images of a sick-bed dream. 

Agatha was clasped to my breast. I 
did not dar^ tp interrupt her melancholy 
musings. The poor child had risen 
with a wounded heart from this strange 
adventure. She had. sacrificed Love to 
Love! 

0, Julie! what a strange medley of 
dreams is our life ! more shadows than 
realities; niore expectations than en- 
joymaits ! We appear, and, without 
knowing whither, travel for a short 
time between thorps and roaes. In the 
course of our journeyings, we meet and 
salute many a stranger-friend; with 
many a one we would willingly have 
closed the tie of more than mere 
friendship, yet we see them depart, 
ncVer to return ; and the stream of 
hours, and the riddles of fate, carry us 
farther and farther on, until, weary, we 
sink down, and return to our mother 
eiirth. 

One is often inclii^ed to laugh at the 
professions of eternal love, and vows of 
everlasting friendship, in which youth 
feel happy^ We call it romantic en- 
thusiasm^ eccentricity, mock-sentimen- 
tality, and peevishness. But I did not 
censure the silent tears of my good, my 
noble Agatha ! 

Youth is nobler in action and feeling 
than ripe age: it walks erect, unspotted 
in its sincerity ; serene, as it came from 
the hands of nature and the pious teach- 
ings of the school ; unacquainted with 
dehauchery and the horrors of a vicious 
course, it sanctions only the great, the 
good ; its enthusiasm is the most to be 
revered. Blackened by the smoke of 

{>as8ions, a^e walks along; it is no 
pnger holy in itself, and therefore feels 
no sanctity ; it rolls in lust, or teems 
-with maddened passions in pursuit of 
the phantom honour; or barters senti- 
XOfiUt for ffold: — all that appeairs cfaarmr 
|D^, it stales fopUshnessi or childish 



play. Virtue, called holy by the young, 
is deemed prudence by the aged. Age 
cares not for the sublime — and appre- 
ciates only the useful and expedient. 

0, tell me, as we have now arrived 
at maturity and feel like human beings, 
which sentiment is the most honourable ? 
the eternal aspiration, the longing for 
powc, glory, magnificence, and gold 1 
or the sighing for a spirit of self-dtnial, 
magnanimity, friendship, faithfulness, 
and kindness of heart ? 

Be it as it may, I will henceforth re- 
fuse the splendours of the degraded hu- 
man race: and whatever may be my. 
lot on earth, I will not sigh for trea- 
sures; but only wish to be supplied with 
the necessaries of life ; I will not strug- 
gle for any greater blessing than the 
love of a few true-hearted friends ; I will 
not distinguish princely purple frQm th^ 
beggar's shirt ; but I will look into the 
heart, and endeavour to create a little 
world around me, as God, as nature, 
intended the world to be— -not like the 
maddened chaos of misery into which 
I was ushered — torn piecemeal by the 
destructive passions of conflicting na- 
tions. 

We live only once, dear Julie. What ! 
should I spoil my life for the whims and 
caprices of a man ? Why should I be- 
come the slave of the prejudices and 
passions of another ? The most power- . 
ful monarch could not compensate me 
for n^y grief, nor bring back one lost 
hour of my life; No ! I will throw my- 
self lipon the bosom of nature, and sup- 
plicate nature's God to protect me 
through life, through death — beyond the 
confines of the grave. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

On arriving, after t^o (Jays' travel, 
at the next town, — its name I have 
forgotten — we found there a fine travel- 
ling carriage, with all possible accom- 
modation, which, as t}^ post-master y 
told usjjhad for a long time been wait-^ 
ing our arrival. This, tpo, wa« the 
work of Herbert's precaution, that we 
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might nowhere be detained longer than 
was ahsplutely necessary. Without 
my knowledge, he had sent a man by 
the name of Paulowitch, to prepare 
every thing on our route. The fidelity 
and industry of this man were remark- 
able. He bad travelled much, become 
poor through misfortunes of different 
kinds, and being utterly without em- 
ployment, had concluded how to knit 
his fate for ever to Herbert's. Herbert 
told me that Paulowitch was waiting 
' for us in Paris, where he had prepared 
for our departure to America. 

We hurried, without interniption, 
through the remaining part of Poland, 
and travelled through Germany, with- 
out stopping longer at any place than 
was necessary to renew our exhausted 
strength. 

In the papers, I saw the story of my 
death and burial. My escape from Pe- 
tersburg had remained a secret. Oh, 
my tenderly loved parents! my own 
Julie ! in the moments when you wept 
over my death, I was not far from you ! 
With sobs I stretched my arm towards 
the place in which you reside, in 
a low voice I stammered my farewell, 
and, swimming in tears, gave you my 
blessing, which you could not hear. 
When you dressed yourselves in mourn- 
ing dresses, your unhappy daughter 
and friend prayed for your comfort and 
consolation to Him, who alone could 
give it you. I am dead to you, and 
must remain so ! . This, with the sepa- 
ration from my children, forms the 
heaviest chain that binds me to my 
fate. 

After a very long and tiresome jour- 
ney we reached the capital of France. 
Here our good Paulowitch had prepared 
a dwelling for us ; he also told us that 
he had made arrangements with. the cap 
tain de la Bretonne, for our passage to 
America. The ship lay in the harbour 
of L'Orient, and several hundreds of 
Germans were to be our fell(3w-voya 
gers. Those Germans were mostly poor 
people, who left their homes to seek 
newibrtunes in Louisiana. 

Our departure could not take place 
before the month of May^ end I was 



afraid of being discovered in Paris dur- 
ing this time. The large concourse of 
people assembled in this small world, 
in which I at first believed that I could 
live unknown, gave me great anxiety, 
and Paris became to me the more dan- 

ferous, as travellers from all parts of 
lurope centered there. How easily 
could I be. discovered through courtiers, 
and betrayed by some one who might 
have seen me in Petersburg or Wolfen- 
buttel ! 

Father Herbert, who had now adopted 
the name of de I'Ecluse, participated in 
my alarm. Accordingly we left Paris, 
resolving to travel quickly, and avoid 
danger by visiting some parts of the 
kingdom before our departure. But 
even with this precaution, I did not 
quite escape scrutiny. Just where I 
thought myself most secure, danger was 
nearest and greatest. 

When we stopped in Poictiers, it 
struck me that I would attend the eve- 
ning mass in the Cathedral of the place, 
in company with my lovely hostess. I 
prayed fervently, O, dear Julie, for you, 
and for my children, and f®r my royal 
parents. An unexpected incident tore 
me down from' the height of my devo- 
tion, and irresistibly engaged my atten- 
tion. 

Not far from me, in the ranks of the 
gentlemen j stood — Oh ! how do I like 
to write the name, which reminds me of 
the pleasures of my childhood — Cheva- 
lier d'Aubant ! I became frightened, 
and still I coxild not force my eyes to 
leave him. It wasd'Aubant! the same! 
Oh, Julie ! with delight I still recollect 
the day ; it was your birth-day, which 
we celebrated; and in our childish 
amusements we were crossing the plains 
and running through the forests, when 
this gentleman, like a'protecting spirit, 
appeared and conducted us safely 
through our difficulty. It wa» that 
same d'Aubant, who afterwards, in Pe- 
terisburg, was noble enough to risk his 
life for the honour of his calumniated 
princess, and fled to avoid the abuses of 
a mob— of whose image I cannot think, 
without seeing it encircled with the ' 
rofiy skies of laj cbildhood^^whoeSf 
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naxn« I never utter but with gratitude, 
remembering that he shed his blood for 
my honour without hope of reward. 

It was he ! Julie, I trembled. In de- 
lightful, wonderful warmth, my half- 
siiffocated life revived again. In this 
moment, d' Aubant was to me a saviour- 
genius, who was to appear once more be- 
fore me at the boundaries of my paternal 
world, as if to take his last farewell, ere 
fate should have snatched me from him 
forever I . 

At sight of him, I forgot myself and 
my danger. He did not recognize me. 
His features bespoke a manly melan- 
choly. You still recollect his command- 
ing figure, and the tender, yet. noble 
tone ojt his deportment. The appear- 
ance of the " beautiful god of the for- 
est,'' as you used to call him^ had (rften 
afforded us materials for pastime, in our 
rustic amusement. 

Ha! and what were my feelings! 
Part of my life seemed to have been 
blotted out from the book of time. I 
was again passing through the forest 
of Blankenburg with you, and joining 
in the merry dance, on the night in 
which you twisted for me the wreath of 
field-flowers. 

Suddenly he turned. He saw me ; 
and I thought I could discover in his 
eyes the deepest horror which must fill 
his soul, at the sight of her whom he 
believed dead. I recovered from my 
dreams, and let the veil fall over my 
face. I was near fainting. Like a 
caught villain, I was longing for liberty 
and escape. The floor was glowing 
under my feet ; and all the thousand 
devotees seemed to fix their eyes upon 
me, and to say : See ! there is the run- 
awaty princess ! 

In consequence of the throng, it was 
impo&sibie to leave the church immedi- 
ately, although I entreated my compan- 
ion to do so. The looks of d' Aubant 
continually rested upon me; his eyes al- 
ways met mine. A medley of fear and 
pleasure filled my veins, resembling the 
alternate heat and cold peculiar to one 
who labours under a fever. 

As soon as I had reached home, I 
c^med for Herbert, Agatha observed 



my confusion, my fear; Herbert alsa I 
secreted nothing from them. I had 
spoken to them of d' Aubant ; indeed, 
smce his fracas and sudden escape from 
Petersburg his name was well known to 
them. We resolved to leave the town of 
Poictiers immediately. That night quiet 
sleep came not to my eyes. In troubled 
dreams I was betrayed, the house sur- 
rounded, and I on my way to a Russian 
prison. In the midst of those fears, 
again the figure of d' Aubant stood be- 
fore me, with looks full of tender com- 
passion, at his side rose a flowery Ely- 
sium resembling my former lite ; and 
again I could not hate the man who was 
to betray and deliver me up to my tyrant. 
This one night appeared to me long«*, 
and more eventful, than all the rest of 
my life- On the next morning, as it 
dawned iu the east, we left Poictiers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

As soon as May set fn, we were ship- 
ped, under the name of a German gen- 
tleman, who, with his family was going 
to the West-Indies to see his relations. 
Paulo witch was now called Paul ; Her- 
bert, our careful father, bore the name 
of Walter. The former had, with as- 
tonishing ability, purchased every thing 
that could be comfortable for us on the 
long sea-voyage, or useful in the remote 
part of the globe to which we were 
boand, and arranged all while we had 
travelled through the different provinces 
of France. 

The cannon now roared their last 
farewell towards the harbour;' the 
breeze filled our sails ; the crew cheered 
and the batteries of Poictiers thundered 
their answering greetings, as the ship 
floated over the dark rolling waves of 
the ocean ; the shores of Europe were 
fast disappearing. 

Agatha was standing on the deck, 
sunk in grief. Her lips trembled, as if 
they would address the receding, and to 
her interesting coast, we were leaving ; 
and her eyes were filled with tears. 
Poor Agatha ! her soul wandered in 
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the vriMemeflses of Poland, searching 
thence the enthusiastic Janinsky : she 
travelled through the wintry Sloboda. 

Herbert ^ood leaning against the 
mast, with his arms crossed, his head 
sunk, and in a thoughtful position. For 
my sake he left the paternal soil, and 
was to await in a distant wilderness the 
close of his virtuous life. He did not 
hear the thunder of the cannon, nor the 
merry salutations of the sailors. Only 
occasionally a sigh seemed to rise from 
his breast 

And from amidst the bustle and noise 
of the crowd of sailors, suddenly there 
arose a solemn church hymn, sung by 
men, women and children. They were 
Germans and Swiss, who emigrated, 
to find in Louisiana that happiness 
which would not smile upon them in 
Europe. They sat' closely together, 
and with a loud voice sang a psalm to 
the God of their fathers, and commend- 
ed to* him the dear mother country, 
which was unable to feed them. And 
the eyes of all were turned to the con- 
tinent, and, in taking their last look, 
they wept many a parting tear. 

My melancholy mood came over me 
My siknt, feivent prayers for my chil- 
dren, ascended with the songs of these 
unfortunate emigrants to heaven ; and 
my teari^ flowed in imison with theirs. 

" Natalie, 0, Natalie, dearest daugh- 
ter, and you, my unfortunate baby, from 
whose eyes the tender hand of parentul 
love cannot wipe away the tears — 
farewell once more." 

I cried, and looked toward the Euro- 
pean shore, as it gradually grew dim- 
mer and dimmer to my eyes, and finally 
disappeared altogether beyond the hori- 
zon. So, in an immense coffin, this 
world, with all its wealth, and all its 
woes, with its tearful and joyful hours, 
was sunk in the deep ocean. At this 
solemn moment my heart beat only for 
my children ; they, too, were drowned 
for me. I floated onward alone, on the 
boundless ocean, like the departed spi- 
rit of one who, dragged to his final des- 
tiny—shuddering, sees the world disap- 
pear before him, like a eloud — that 
world, which, altliough it hM many 



woes, also possessed many a joyftil trea- 
ure for him. 

I sat upon the deck, lost in my 
thoughts. The moon had risen ; for we 
had departed late in the day. AH 
around us was the calmness of death ; 
everywhere only water and sky, dark- 
ness and light. The feiurful, lovely 
picture, enchanted me by its novelty 
and dispersed my grief. 

Agatha came to me, and bashfully 
inquired : 

" My Augustine, do I interrupt 1 
You are unhappy ! Does reproach so 
soon attack you ? Do you leave your 
Europe unwillingly V^ 

I pressed the good girl to my bosom, 
a nd answered, 

" No, willingly. For nobody there 
loves me, and nobody defended me. 
And the one that loves and defends me, 
accompanies me to the new world- 
Only for my children I pray, and my 
Julie. They are lost to me. And iJF I 
had not left them, still they would be 
lost. Well, then, good night to the 
past ! and welcome, beautiful, strange 
futurity ! I approach thee with an un- 
blemished soul. He, who has naught, 
to fear, has every thing to hope." 

Agatha pressed her face against my 
breast, and sobbed louder. 

" Do you weep V^ I asked : " Do you 
long for home ?" 

After a long pause, she wj^ispered 
only the name of Janinsky. 

My eyes were darkened with tears. 
I kissed the angel's burning forehead, 
but did not answer. What could I have 
said on so weighty a word 1 Agaljia 
loved. Janinsky was the god of her 
first passion. Faithfully and devotedly 
she had brought her noblest. feelings to 
the altar, as a sacrifice for me , and bad 
only acknowledged it, when she had 
hopelessly lost all faith in the possibi- 
lity of her happiness. 

Yes 5 it is the greatest sacrifice, ,oy- 
fully to break one's own heart, by de- 
stroying its love ! Nothing below the 
skies is more elevating than this senti- 
ment, which is almost as elevated as 
the feeling of immortality. He, who 
^acrifipes his love, also sacrifices, his 
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immortality. Without love, eternity is 
toUow and worthless. 



CHAPTER XV. 

And we now swam on the bright, 
eveT-movitiff ocean, from island to isl- 
and. We became accustomed to the 
uncomfortable life of the seaman; to the 
motion of the ship; and the living, 
wonderful simplicity of the ocean. 

The picture of our silent, restless life, 
is given to us in a landscape — a field of 
flowers — a mountain with its boundless 
views; but not on so magnificent a 
soale as in the ocean. Here all is mo- 
tion and restless. Below us play the 
waters— around us the colored flaffs of 
the ship — and above us swarm the busy 
clouds. The immensity of nature is 
now rocked with a slow and gentle 
motion, and again tossed with frightful 
rage ; and He who governs these wild 
elements, does nowhere appear so pow- 
erful in his glory as on the storm-lashed 
ocean. 

We saw the Canary Isles; we passed 
a few ddys on TenerifFe. Here we 
were already surrounded by a new 
world, a new plantation, aiid by men of 
another colour. We thought ourselves 
already far from Europe. Agatha si gh- 
ed deeper for Janinsky, then sighed 
again as before. I had almost forgotten 
Russia and Germany. My recollection 
became weaker and weaker, of all that 
once delighted or tortured me. I look- 
ed back upon the past, as upon a long, 
dismal dream, or as a departed spirit 
would overlook the history of its earthly 
career. 

I could never have believed that I 
should here so very unexpectedly meet 
with one who would remind me again 
o/ the most beautiful hours of my life, 
of you,my Julie,and of my distant charm- 
ing home. 

Suddenly the captain concluded to 
leave Teneriffe with a favorable wind. 
We speedily left the land. We had en- 
tered the boat, and were only awaiting 
the rf turn of o^r brarf Paul, If? pnm^ 



breathless, sprung into the boat, and the 
sailors pushed from the shore. 

I sat, with my face turned towards 
the land ; a young man appeared on the 
shore, altogether d'Aubant's figure ; 1 
was frightened ; no ! I cannot call it 
fear; an indescribable feeling of as- 
tonishment, joy and sadness, confused 
my senses. I seized Agatha's hand ; 
« It is d'Aubant ! certainly d' Auba:nt !*' 
I cried. He seemed to have seen anc^ 
recognized me, but his behaviour was 
incomprehensible to me. He ran up 
and down^ the shore ; he stretched his 
arms over the waters |towards us; I 
could have wished that some misfortune 
had happened to our boat, which would 
have forced us to return. We reached 
the ship, the anchors were hove upon 
our arrival. Swiftly we flew into the 
deep current of the ocean ; I stood on 
the deck, I looked toward the fragrant 
continent of Teneriffe. And when the 
shore disappeared in the blue fog, I still 
oontinued gazing, and it appeared to 
me' as if I still saw d'Aubant's figure, 
stretching out tis arms towards us, and 
continually an inner voice said : " To 
me !" And as towards evening we saw 
nothing more, but the high solitary 
peak, rising from the waters like an 
immense pyramid, it seemed to me as if 
this colossal column stood only on the 
horizon, to indicate the place where 
d'Aubant stood in sorrow. 

Paul knew d'Aubant had lefl St. Pe- 
tersburg, and told me it was indeed 
d'Aubant who had appeared on the 
shore ; that he had spoken a few woids 
with him, and that d'Aubant was going 
to America, to settle in Louisiana. 

In Louisiana ! And so he is unhap- 
py, too ? 

I should blush at the compassion 
which this inan is exciting in my heart, 
for every moment I saw him, has now 
a precious value in my memory. But 
it is not him of whom I dreamed so 
willingly in melancholy silence, with 
longing desires ; it is the number of the 
hours of my happiness in which he first 
appeared, and over which 1 now mourn. 
Now, far from the world I formerly 
lived in, cv^ry trifle is n^w aq4 impor'? 
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tant to mc ! 80 a flower, which blos- 
•oms at the window in the rough winter 
days of the north, gives us more pleas- 
ure than a garden of flowers in summer. 
Ah ! Julie, I will think no more of d'Au- 
bant It is only the thought how my 
heart can pay its thanks to the noble 
man, who, for my honour, shed his blood. 
The recollection of him, is the recollec- 
tion of you, and my last heaven of bliss. 



CHAPTER XVI.' 

(Written in Port au Prince.) 
The sea-air did not suit the constitu- 
tion of our good Herbert. He had fall- 
en sick. We cared for him as for a 
father. With tears of joy, I thanked 
the Almighty, when, after the long 
wearisome voyage, we first saw the 
continent ?gain. It was St. Domingo, 
the richest of all the West India islands, 
surrounded by rocks and dangerous 
cliffs. Our ship landed. I left it with 
thase few who had followed me to the 
new world, and we never returned to it 
again ; for father Herbert had been sick 
akeady for twelve weeks. 

Wo to me if I lose him ! He is my 
second father, my teacher, my protector, 
my guide. I should stand alone in the 
desert of this wide world. Agatha is a 
lovely child, and needs advice and pro- 
tection. 

0, Alexis! Alexis! To this you 
brought me ! O my husband ! Far from 
my children, far from my home, I,.the 
daughter of Wolfenbuttel, must wander 
, in distant climes. At my death you 
would weep no teai-s : what would not 
your heart feel if you could see me here 
abandoned and alone ? 

We live in a fine villa on the banks 
of the ocean, not far from the town ; it 
belongs to a wealthy colonist. He is 
an old honest man, rich' in his jokes. 
His daughter, who is married to a yoimg 
planter, presides over the domestic ar- 
rangements. She is the mother of two 
lovely boys, who give much delight to 
their grandfather. We have beco<ne 
fanuliar with tji«se good people. They 



love us as if they had known us for 
years. Especially am I lik^d by the 
beautiful boys. I am also a mother ; ha! 
and the kisses w^hich I waste upon them 
belong to the far-ofi* sweet angels, of 
whom I dare not here own the name of 
mother. Julie ! what is more bitter 
than the pain of an unhappy mother 1 

Every inducement i^ held out to re- 
tain us pilgrims at St. Domingo — daily 
we are pressed to settle here. Old Dc- 
roy wants to buy a fine plantation, for 
us in the neighborhood. 

We are still so near to Europe that 
every week we see ships arriving from 
that part of the world, which has become 
so terrible to me. The curiosity of tra- 
vellers spy out every thing all o^er the 
island. How easily could I be discover- 
ed and recognised. 

I will go to Louisiana, where fate 
directs ray steps. There I will live un- 
der the shade of the primitive forests — 
hidden and forgotten ; there I shall be- 
long only to myself. And perhaps — 

Julie, how sweet is this thought — I 
shall not be alone in those wildernesses. 
It appears as a prophecy made to me, 

1 shall see there again that man who saw 
my merry youth. 

What eL>e have I got, poor miserable 
creature, but dreams to give some charm 
to my disagreeable life ? I will cling 
to the charming hopes with childish 
desire, even [though they may never be 
accomplished. 

As soon as father Herbert hasTeco- 
vered, with him I shall set out for the 
forests of Louisiana. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

0, wonderful power of love 1 What 
no one could once have believed, or 
even have dreamed of, has happened. 
Julie, I stagger with joy. Agatha's 
lover, the amiable, accomplished Janin- 
sky, is in St. Domingo ! 

With astonishing success, he has 
traced our route through all Europe and 
across the oceans, after having changed 
into monejr all his goods ^nd estate. It 
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is romantic, but be it so, if only the 
man feels happy in his reverie. I al- 
most suspect that Agatha was in nearer 
connexion with him than what she told 
me ; that perhaps she herself, a second 
Ariadne, gave the thread from the laby- 
rinth, to her modem Theseus. 

Enough, he is here. A messenger 
for Mr. Walter arrived from the town. 
Herbert bears this name in St. Domiiigo. 
The man brought a letter. Herbert 
was still too weak to read it himself. 
Agatha and myself stood before his bed. 
I opened the letter and read it to him. 
Betore I had' finished, Agatha sank 
down senseless. Janinsky announced 
himself in this letter. 

As soon as the good girl had recov- 
ered, we held a council, but Agatha 
did not speak. With the letter in her 
hand, she sat down by the window ; si- 
lent and in great agitation she sat there; 
a stream breaking from her eyes, flowed 
over her cheeks. She gazed at the let- 
ter, but she did not read. I was fear- 
ful for her health. I wanted to calm 
her, but she did not hear me ; she look- 
ed at the lifeless sheet, and frequently 
she sighed. 

I wrote the answer to the daring ad- 
venturer in Herbert*s name, and wished 
him to put off his first visit for some 
days, as Agatha was too much affected.. 
I had not yet finished when the door 
opened. Janinsky himself entered. I 
was startled. Agatha jumped up from 
her seat ^ith a cry, became deadly pale, 
staggered towards him, with her eyes 
half closed, as a dying person, lookine 
for the last place of repose, — she sank 
senseless into his arms. 

With pain we watched her restora- 
tion to life. It was not until the next 
day, that she could quietly see and 
speak with her friend. 

The sick Herbert wanted to reproach 
Janinsky. " No," cried Janinsky, " I 
must accuse you; why did you appear 
in my solitary wilderness with your 
lovely daughter, and forever take from 
me my comfort and happiness ?— I had 
seen her, I had loved her, and the assu- 
rance that I did not love Agatha unre- 
wardedi made me more unhappy still. 

d2 



Spite of all your changings and schem- 
ings, I was happy enough to spy you 
out. Now lam here. Will you still 
continue hard-hearted ? Will you n<rt; 
become my father '? will you then re- 
ject me? But I shall follow you 
through all parts of the world, like 
your shadow, until you are conquered 
by my importunity — by my firmness. 
If you refuse me as, yom' son, then I 
will become your slave. You cannot 
tear yourself from me again." 
. Thus spoke this man, and as he 
spoke, his whole mien seemed but the 
expression of his soul. Triumph, love, 
melancholy, and resolve, all spoke in 
Jiis voice at the same moment,^-spoke 
in his smile — and in the tear, which, 
like a spark of fire fell from his glow- 
ing eye. 

Herbert was deeply affected. He 
looked at me with an inquiring glance, 
and then shook Janinslcy's hand in a 
more friendly manner. " So much faith- 
fulness really deswves the highest re- 
ward," I said. Janinsky threw him- 
self at my feet, and covered my hand 
with burning kisses, and cried : " do not 
leave me ! do not repulse me, oh ! have 
mercy upon poor Janinsky !" 

And when Herbert said : " Well, Ja- 
ninsky, I give you my daughter, ijf my 
daughter can give her love to you!" 
Janinsky jumped up, and spoke as if 
enchanted, or like a man who has lost 
his senses. He w^pt, and laughed, he 
spoke about the dangers of his voyage, 
he called Agatha's name, he prayed for 
her love, although Agatha was no more 
present, he overwhelmed Herbert and 
myself with thanks and blessings, de- 
scribed to us a storm, which he had 
weathered on the sea, and then again 
raised his hands towards Heaven, as if 
to thank God that finally he had reach- 
ed his goal. 

There was no longer any thoughts 
of sending the raving man back to the 
town. His health was even endanger- 
ed by the strength of his passion. 
We kept him in me house. 

On the following day, Agatha gave 
him the promise of eternal love, and, 
with blushing ch^eks^ the first kiss in 
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recompense of such great and extraor- 
dinary faithfulness. 

They are both now, as it were, in 
heaven! In the happiness of these 
fond lovers, I find again my own. Ja- 
ninsky will settle with us in the beauti- 
ful Louisiana. Incessantly we dream 
of the paradise which awaits us there. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

The health of father Herbert slowly 
returned. After seven painful months, 
he was able to leave his sick-bed, and 
we concluded to celebrate the marriage 
of the couple as soon as he should have 
completely recovered his health. 

O rhy Julie ! I now must take my 
pen fo describe to you one of the most 
dreadful hours of my life. 

No joy can grow on earth ; the heart 
cannot cling to any pleasure ! Hope, 
which, like a new-bofn c^hild, plays love- 
ly and smiling in our heart, is killed by 
the dagger of the next hour. We do 
not belong to this world. It repels us 
with cruel force, when we would love 
it. " ^^bove the stars is our home^ not 
bdowP' says the good Herbert, when 
^e would console me. Ah! and what 
can we do for our weakness 1 Why 
do we bear a feeling heart in our 
breast ? 

Janinsky, Agatha, Madame Almas, 
the daughter of old Deroy, with both 
her fine boys, Augustus, Charfe and I, 
were one afternoon walking through 
the rich fields^ A night rain had fresh- 
ened the air, and a cool easterly wind 
blew from the sea. We walked through 
the sugar and indigo plantations, saw 
the slaves at work, and as good neigh- 
bours, entered many a hut. 

Tired of the long walk, we reposed 
(t»i the soft turf, beneath the cocoa trees 
and the elm-leafed Guazumen. The 
sun had disappescred already behind the 
hills, his last rays glittered in reddened 
tints on the bushes and rocks. The fira^ 
grance of a thousand unknown plants 
was brought to oar ^s&i^m8 by the east 



Then spoke Jomntky: ^^VfYnf is 
this glory so short ? Why do the heav- 
ens not [give us eternal life here ? 
We are calltd to see the most wonder- 
ful spectacle, but before we can enjoy 
it, the curtain has dropped forever." 

" Our life here is only a prologue to 
that drama which is eternal,'' I replied. 
" It only prepares us, and rouses our 
expectations for the future." 

" If the prologue is already so charm- 
ing, should we not wish that the curtain 
may drop, and the drama itself cona- 
mence 1" asked Janinsky, pressing Aga- 
tha's hand to his high-heaving breast, 
while she tenderly smiled upon her dear 
lover. 

" Should we wish the cuitaih to 
fait?" she inquired. 

** I have lived long enough, Agatha !" 
he cried : " for Agatha loves me. My 
highest aim I have reached ; nothing in 
the world can make me happier. Soon- 
er or later, but certainly, we must fin- 
ish here! Blessed be that man who 
slumbers into eternity, from amid his 
joys. And if this life is only a pro- 
logue, Oh ! my Agatha, what shall we 
then be to each otner in eternity 1" 

With such words, the minutes and 
hours passed on. The rising moon and 
the increasing darkness reminded qs 
that it was time to be on our way home. 

We took the shortest path, .whidi 
Conducts along the shore of the ocean ; 
the boys running on before us. Sud- 
denly a storm rose, before we were able 
to reach the house. Bushes and trees 
rattled wildly; large clouds of dust 
rose towards the heavens ; with a hol- 
low voice the waves broke on the clifis. 
Every moment the tempest became 
more terrible. We redoubled our step^, 
— we were far from the house. 

" My children ! my children!" sighed 
Madame Almas in fear. 

" They are probably home already,** 
said Janinsky, ^' for they left us lon^ 
ago." 

"And they know the way!" added 
the young mother, as if to console her* 
self. 

The force of the storm threw us al» 
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With clouds of dust so blinded us, that 
wc could scarcely see where we step- 

CA The sea roartd frightfully, and 
oken branches fell torn from the tot- 
tering trees. It seemed to me as if the 
earth wastremblii^ beneaih my feet — 
as if the hurricane wanted to tear out 
the rocky roots of St. Domingo from 
the bed of the oc^n, and crush the 
idand. 

^^ Still a quarter of an hour/' said the 

Jouog Almas, who showed us the way. 
arental lore gave her speed and cour- 
age. She flew far before us through 
the darkness and the storm, we hardly 
able to keep up with her. When we 
came nearer, we heard her whispering 
tine words, ^ My children ! My chil- 
dren ^ 

Suddenly she stopped, threw up her 
hands and exclaimed : ^^ O gracious 
God, we cannot continue on this path, 
which runs too near the shore., During 
the flood, and in such a storm, large 
waves often pass over the small foot 
path. Back!" — but before we could 
come to any conclusion,^he again cried, 
" But my children ! I will first go to 
the dangerous spot to see whether my 
children are ov^.'^ 

She went; we followed. As we 
stepped out from the rocks, which for 
some short time had kept from us the 
blasts of the wind, the boiling sea 
opened before ,us, rising high, and from 
time to time dashing a huge wave 
against the clifis> along which the foot- 
path ran. With frightful swiftness the 
waves hurried from die sea towards the 
^ore, hundreds following hundreds, 
like furious warriors rushing to storm 
a fortified castle, and in their fury run 
over the corses of their fallen fore-men. 
The pale moon shone throi^h the flying 
clouds, out of the skies, and with its 
light added horror to the struggles of 
the loosed elements. I trembled on Ja- 
ninsky's arm. Agatha wept, overcome 
with anxiety. Janinsky consoled me. 

When we approached the place, he 
ordered us to stand still Through the 
horrible voice of the waters, we could 
faardlr hear his words. 

^ SOmomV^ mid di« tr«BiUiAf AI^ 



mas. " Is not this the whining of a 
child?'* 

A cold shudder ran through the limbs 
of all. We listened, and could hear an 
indistinct, fearful moaning. We spoke' 
to the frightened mother : " No, we^ do 
not bear it. The wind roars against the 
cliffis and bushes." 

" But i must ov(?r !" cried the despair* 
ing mother. Janmsky caught h^, and 
when the lajvt wave had rolled off, he 
quickly carried her over the path in 
safety. Then he returned, caught the 
lucky moment and cari?ied Agatha 
thither. He returned again and took 
me also* 

On the other side liftle Charles sat 
at the window and cried ; his mother 
on her bended knees before him, and 
with sighs of death she cried : *' But 
where is your brother August?,?" The 
boy sobbed and pointed with his hand 
towaurds the foaming waves. 

" Almighty God ! ' she cried spring- 
ing up and stretching her arms towards 
the ocean, as if she demanded its prey 
of the mute sea. The mooVi just shone 
from the clouds. Then, we clearly saw 
poor August in the water, not far from 
the shore. He had clasped his little 
arm around the trunk of a broken tree, 
which was lying in the water. Now 
and then, a large wave would dash over 
him. 

As soon as his mother saw him, with 
Outstretched arms she flew towards the 
approaching wave, and threw herself 
into the sea, to save the lovely darling 
of her soul ; not thinking of her weak- 
ness, — and with a horrible war the 
waves closed over her. We all stood 
benumbed. I fell senseless against the 
granite wall. 

The noble Janinsky alone kept his 
presenct of mind. He looked at the 
flood, prayed us to fear nothing, and, 
when he saw the clothe$ of th^ poor 
Almas rising again above the waves, 
he dashed into the waters. 

Agatha suddenly clasped her hands 
around my neck. Her trtsrength left 
her, and she sank down by my side 
vipon the damp tfarth, as if dead. I 
I emd now tlui aam« of Ahaasi ^hui 
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that of Janinsky. And when I 
saw how Janinsky struggled with the 
waves, and, conquering their force, 
snatched the clothes of the Almas, and 
carried his booty towards the shore, 
my heart beat tigh and joyfully. 

As the trembling Almas was brought 
to the shore by Janinsky, and laid 
down at my feet, her husband and her 
father also appeared, who had gone 
out to look for us, under painful ap- 
prehensions. They had heard my cry, 
when they hastened their steps, and 
hurried now to restore to life the half 
dead woman and Agatha. 

But Janinsky did not stop in his no- 
ble, but fearful work; for a second 
time he threw himself into the sea. 
Still the boy ran around crying, and 
with all his strength, could scarcely 
cling to the tree. Every wave which 
was passing over him) threatened to 
carry him away. His saviour appear- 
ed, — he tore him from the ^tree, fought 
his way with him toward the shore, 
and when he was near enough, he 
with exhausted strength threw him up- 
on the land, where he was received by 
his father. 

But the waves threw Janinsky back 
from the shore. The storm and waves 
roared loud in our ears, but the noble 
man had disappeared. Our cry and 
searching was in vain. 

Slaves were employed with torches 
and ropes and ladders. Son*e of the 
negroes risked their lives in the sea, to 
find the lost. The old Deroy promis- 
ed liberty to the slave who would 
bring back Janinsky. He offered the 
prize in vain. 

The women w^ere brought to the 
house with the children. The men 
continued their search. Alas ! only on 
the fifth day Janinsky's corpse was 
found on a cliff, far from the place 
where we had seen him last. 

And thus, a watery grave was the 
recompense of his heroic virtue. So 
the noble man had left home and all, 
fall of faithful love,— he had wandered 
over the sea, — ^had found the love of 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

Five months have passed since 
Janiiisky's death. In a few days we 
ship for New Orleans. Herbert, al- 
though not completely recovered, yet 
possesses strength enough to risk the 
dangers of a new sea voyage. The 
unhealthy climate of St. Domingo would 
kill him, if we were to remain here 
longer. 

And my Agatha ! the unhappy, un- 
fortunate Agatha ! has fought, and strug- 
gled, and conquered ! More than I do, 
she longs for the solitude of Louisiana, 
to mourn there for her Janinsky, with 
the same unconquerable faithfulness, 
with which she formerly loved him. 
She is a beautiful picture of grief, and 
to me, more lovely than ever. 

Farewell, then, noise and bustle of 
the world — which all of us leave with 
wounded hearts ! Receive me, ye silent 
wildernesses of a strange land, and re- 1 
turn to me that long lost and long de- 
sired tranquillity. In that land the 
horrors and vicissitudes of fate must 
cease. Our days will pass' in silent 
solitude, like soft dreams in the still- 
ness of a monastery, until our peaceful 
dust is thrown into the earth. 

When the bright red rays of morning 
break the forest, and the birds awake to 
their songs, I will give my first hours in 
prayer to the Lord, and then I will try 
to find, in domestic employment, the 
means of rendering happy the lives of 
those, who, with noble self-sacrifice, 
have followed me to the wilderness. 1 
shall see them all happy; and what 
can be wanting to my peace, when they 
smile ? I will study the wonders of na- 
ture, cultivate the charming science of 
botany, from the tall cedar to the creep- 
ing moss, from the stout oak to the ten- 
der grass. So I shall see God, and 
become more acquainted with him. 
Soon I shall cultivate a desert field ; 
soon adorn solitary walks to surprise 
those dear to me ; soon I shall inspect 
the daily works of the insects, and listen 
to the solemn melody of the thundering 



his heart, guided by prosperous stars, waterfall. 

only to close his noble life before her I And when night, with its enchanting 

eyes. 
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glory covers the valleys of Louisiana, 
and the finnament shows its thousands 
of suns, and a solemn spirit passes over 
the mute world, then I will direct my 
thoughts to eternity and my hopes to 
the happiness of another world. It 
will no more be strange to me. In death 
my eyes will burst, for once, with tears 
of joy ! 



Welcome to you, ye holy wilder- 
nesses 1 — which have never yet been 
dishonoured by the lasciviousness, ego- 
tism, and avarice, of an European! 
Receive me, ye cooling shades ! I no 
more belong to the world and its pas- 
sions ; I shall henceforth live happy in 
myself. » 



PART III. 



CHAPTER I. 



CHEVALIFR D'AUBANT TO HIS 
FRIEND BELLISLE. 

Chrislinenthal, April 24, 1718. 

Dear Bellisle :— You really must be- 
lieve that I had, long since, been swal- 
lowed by the ocean, or that I had, years 
ago, been killed by the Indians, be- 
cause I have not written to you for so 
long a time. For, by my journal, Ijsee 
that it is fifteen months since I sent 
you my last letter from Biloxi. But if 
you conquer a new world, and foimd 
new states — if also diligences, mails, 
and carriers, are wanted in these states, 
you will excuse me. Still you must 
have some regard for the little vanity 
I had in not wishing to write you, ex- 
cept from my owp dominions. But 
v^hatdo Isay '? mine! No, although 
you so magnanimously hide yourself, I 
owe all to you ; you made the loan to 
me which makes me the happiest man 
in the world. Therefore I write not 
frpm my own, but from your dominions. 
If I die, all falls to you ; or if you wish, 
before I die. I am now not only self- 
governor and king of Christinenthal, 
and ally of a mighty tribe of native 
Indians, but I have also the honour of 
being protector of an ^ European and 
Indian colony in my neighbourhood, 
the chief of which latter calls himself 
king. Therefore I could in justice 
claim the imperial title, if, in this land, 
we were not above all the folly of 
European coxcombs. 



I have a great deal to tell you, and 
amongst other things, whereabout, un- 
der the moon, my, or rather your, cele- 
brated empire is to be found. For on 
the map you will certainly not find it ; 
although in extent of territory it can 
never be hidden. But I must tell you 
the whole story. 

When we left Pensacola and sailed 
along the coast of West Florida, we 
felt a longing desire to view the highly 
praised scenes of Louisiana. We 
dreamed of picturesque landscapes on 
the banks of running stream^, of green 
hills and, immense forests, and conclu- 
ded to mark out, on the way, the beist 
landing places, and to determine on all 
things else, which would be necessary 
for the foundation of a settlement. But 
alas ! we found ourselves sadly deceiv- 
ed. From Pensacola, a long, desert, 
low, coast, stretches out for fifty or sixty 
leagues; only dead sand, on which/ 
now and then, stunted pines and dry 
leaves are seen. 

The captain finally landed on the 
most dreary and most desolate part of 
the coast. There were some miserable 
huts scattered about, where we foum^ 
several half-naked people, remnants of 
a colony which had formerly been here. 
At this sight we all lost courage ; we 
anticipated the most gloomy things of 
the future ; our high expectations sunk 
before the truth. There was not much 
wanting to induce many of the emi- 
grants to return to Europe in a ship, 
which was just about to sail from^ 
Biloxi for that part of the world. /'^ 
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But the captain of our vessel encou- 
raged them. "Wait! wait!" he said, 
*' till you have seen New Orleans ! In 
this horrid Biloxi we cannot surely stay 
any longer." What was to be done ? 
- We followed the captain. To the re- 
turning ship I gave the last letter for 
Europe, addressed to you. ^ 

Finally, we reached the mouth of the 
gigantic Mississippi, of which every 
tongue in Europe now speaks. There 
are many mouths to it, but most of them 
have no water ; at least, many of them 
want it altogether at certain seasons of 
the year. The banks on every side are 
low, and they seem, as well as the. 

freater part of the land around, to have 
een formed by the ocean and the 
stream. Scarcely a stone is to be found 
there ; all is swamp, sand, reed, and de- 
cayed wood, which the Mississippi has 
brought down from its undiscovered 
sources, and deposited along the ocean 
for an extent of many miles. This 
marshy sriil contains nothing but a 
large quantity of reeds, which seem to 
have increased every year, until the 
swamp has become impassable, being 
entirely blocked up by the trees driven 
down by the waters of the Mississippi. 
Slime or sand fill up the places between 
logs. Thus are formed the low banks 
of the Mississippi, which are always 
becoming larger, and thus; also large 
islands of reed and slime are formed 
at the mouths of the Mississippi, which 
become the domicile of all kinds of ver^ 
mm, and which, in the hot season, fill 
the air with a sickening stench. 

This gave us no favourable picture of 
the paradise called New Orleans. But 
we were not there yet. We sailed up 
the Mississippi for ten or twelve hours ; 
we saw nothing but flat, inhospitable, 
;iwampy shores, lined with reeds and 
craggy bushes. We often had difficulty 
to make our way through the masses of 
innumerable trees, which obstructed our 
passage, and almost completely covered 
the broad stream. Finally the boats 
were lowered, in order that we might 
proceed faster. 

But even with the boats, which were 
tmngid fQt sailing and f rowingi wa 



moved tediously slow. We had contin- 
ually to struggle with &e trees and 
logs which were floating in the riv^ ; 
and the calm, which was a consequence 
of the hot climate, tended to retard our 
passage also. But gradually the shores 
on both Sides presented a more favour- 
able scene, or else I should have coor 
sidered all L^ouisiana a swamp of reeds 
and clay. On both rides rose high for- 
ests, which inspired in us a feeling of 
h(»ly awe. No simbeams break through 
them. In all my life I have not seen 
such an immense mass of high and thick- 
set trees. The country abounded in all 
kinds of wild fruit, large flocks of strange 
birds, and vast quantities of wild game, 
which we saw occasionally sporting in 
the meadows that skirted the forest. 

After two days' sail, for our voyage 
was always in a zig-zag course, we 
reached New Orleans, after having pass- 
ed a bend in the river^ which is called 
the English. 

When we were told that we had 5ur- 
rived at our place of destination, we 
rubbed our eyes in astonishment; for 
spite of all our efforts, none of us could 
see New Orleans or any thing like so 
renowned a place. On the eastern shore 
of the river, which at this^ point fomai a 
large gulf, where all vessels can . land, 
stood some solitary huts built of wood or 
reeds. Now and then a building might 
be seen, constructed of wood or burnt 
clay, havii^ something like an Euro- 
pean physiognomy. The want of all 
large and solidly constructed houses, 
was explained to us as being on accoimt 
of the yielding nature of the soil, which 
would not sustain any heavy burden. 
Such was the capital of Louisiana. 

My faithful Claude could not believe 
it. We anticipated seeing, when at a 
distance from the capitsLl, some dozens 
of church-spires rising to the skies, and 
meeting ancient city gates, markets, and 
palaces, and high life and bustle in the 
principal streets. He shook his head 
and said, " Sir, I would^nt give a penny 
for this capital. The village in which 
I had the honour of being bom, would, 
if it stood here, be a real Paris." 

ThiN vara practscly, my thouf htii 
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abo, bat what was to be donfe ? We 
were all introduced to ihe governor ; I 
handed him my letters of introduction. 
He was very kind, and insisted upon my 
remaining in his house until we should 
have found a suitable place for settle- 
ment. This could not be refused, for 
there were no inns in Neiv Orleans. 
The other emigrants had to build tents 
and barracks for their shelter. The 
poor people made sorrowful faces. They 
seemed to find themselves betrs^yed no 
less than my i^ime minister Glaiide. 

The governor was very obliging to- 
wards me. He is of a noble but poor 
French family. He regards his appoint- 
ment as an exile ; he probably had 
greater hopes too, and counted on great 
profits firom the immense gold mines of 
St. Barbara, which are so highly cele- 
brated ^ in Europe, although completely 
unknown here. With great delight, 
and in tears, his lady always speaks of 
Paris, and complains of the life here ^ 
being very disagreeable among savage 
inhabitants and adventurers of all coun- 
tries. Her daughter Adelaide, a young 
naive beauty of sixteen springs, seems 
to love the new world most of all. She 
cultivates her garden, dances alone, if 
she hiis no one to dance with her — ^is 
teaching an old negro to sing French 
airs, and besides plays excellently on 
the guitar. But now, at the time I write 
these lines to you, I have not seen the 
sweet child for a year, though she occa- 
sionally writes me an obliging letter, 
grumbling, and coaxing and playing her 
litUe tricks on me, as if I was her doll. 
But I am not angry at the girl for that, 
and . do not remain in debt 

Even (HI the first day after our arri- 
val, I was occupied in examining the 
surroimding country to find a place for 
settlement. My companions on the 
voyage who regarded me as their chief, 
importuned me from morning to even- 
11^ with prayers, to look out (or thorn. 
'They had lost all courage, stood about 
with gloomy feelings, and picked their 
teeth. 

I was dissatisfied with eveiy thing I 

^coidd not understand. How anyn^an 

wM toT« catertai&id di« id»i of found* 



ing the principal place in Louisiana — 
this centre of all intercourse between 
France and its colonies on this side of 
the ocean — 'in this part of the country, ^ 
thirty leagues from the sea. 

New Orleans is ^tuated on a large 
island fi% or sixty leagues in lengui. 
It is formed by the Mississippi, the 
ocean, lake Pontchartrain, and the Man- 
chac, an outlet of the Mississippi. The 
laiger part of island is entirely unfit for 
use, subjected as it is to the floods of the 
Mississippi, and consequently having a 
swampy, wet soil. Sugar was tried on 
this soil, but the. sudden> though slight 
frosts which sometimes appear durmg 
the time of the. heavy rains, especially' 
with north or northwesterly winds, had 
spoiled the crops. With cotton there 
has been some trial made also ; but the 
indigo-plant succeeded best of all, and 
this certainly can become an important 
article of exportation, as well as to- 
bacco. The soil is very fertile for all 
plants which require a watery bed. 
Corn will scarcely grow, fruit trees suc- 
ceed better ; they bear twice a year in 
this 'Climate, but only a small quaniity 
of fi*uit attains to complete ripeness, as 
most of it falls off, spoiled by insects. 
Only lemons, figs, and peaches grow in 
great abundance, and they are of the 
best quality. The plantations, are strew- 
ed all over the island, and arc generally 
boimded by .swamps, stagnant pools, and 
ditches. 

Without any reluctance I received 
the governor's permission to go on an 
exploring expedition, and to found a 
new settlement for myself and my com- 
panions, wherever I might choose. 

At the head of five and twenty armed 
men, who were all provided with provi- 
sions for several days, 1 crossed over to 
the other side of the Mississippi, and 
followed up the bed ot this large stream. 
The soil soon appeared drier and finer 
the further up we went, the banks be- 
came higher and consisted mostly of 
lime-hills. 

Often we, had long circuitous routes, 
on account of the thick forests we met 
in our path ; ^t ano^er tune we found 
Gurf€ly«i in tl^ midit of 
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STOveB of cedar, intermingled with 
•fruit trees, forming a scene of wild and 
beautiful magnificence:; then, again, 
we passed over luxuriant plains and 
rich meadows, formed by the hand of 
nature. At the time when, in working, 
populous Europe, the most sterile land 
was selling at the highest prices, h^re 
the most luxuriant and charming 
fields lay unused ; large and beautiful 
duchies, without inhabitants or owners, 
visited only by savaffe Indians, who live 
by hunting and fiiJhmg. It would be to 
me incomprehensible, why the people of 
the north have not moved towards the 
charming south, did I not know of the 
rudeness and folly of those people who 
inhabit the northern part of this un- 
•bounded part of the world. We occa- 
sionally met a few Indians. They still 
retained their natural kindness of dis- 
position. We made them presents of 
several trifles, and they shot, for us, 
game and poultry. The guide which I 
had taken from New-Orleans, was able 
to communicate with them in their own 
poor language. They belonged to the 
large tribe of Natchitoches. 

We had left the banks of the Missis- 
sippi and taken a direction towards the 
north-east, in search of the banks of 
the Red-River, which rises in the New 
Mexican mountain, and pours its waters 
into the Mississippi. We reached the 
Red River without serious accident, and 
foun.l all our trouble agreeably reward- 
ed by the discovery of one of \the most 
charming landscapes in the world. 
Within a wreath of hills and moMntains 
covered with forest trees, opened a 
charming valley, large enough to em- 
brace'and sustain ten villages. Through 
the midst of this valley ran the Red 
River, and scattered about the plain 
were numerous groves, which added to 
the fertility of the soil. In the centre, 
a high rock, bearing the appearance of 
an iSand, stood between the Red River, 
and two rivulets, which fall into it. 

When we had broken our way 
through the bushes, and reached the top 
of the rock, and looked over the beau- 
tiful country, I cried : — " Here we will 
build our huts! This charming spot 



shall once receive my dust, and I now 
name it Christina's Valley. These sur- 
rounding forests will hide us firom the 
world ; these fertile plains will grate- 
fully reward our toils ; this eminence, 
fortified by art, will defend our colony 
from the attacks of the savages, and the 
Red River will afibrd us the best com- 
munication with New Orleans, whither 
we will send our abundant products." 

All manifested their approbation. 
We took the shortest way through the 
wilderness back to the capital, there to 
make the necessary preparations for 
our settlement. But as we were obliged 
to throw bridges over streams and riv- 
ers, or cut paths through forests into 
which no mortal had stepped a foot be- 
fore, ten days passed before we saw 
New Orleans again. 

No sooner had we returned than the 
news of our discoveries and plans had 
been spread about. In five days, niiiety- 
i^ven men had assembled to go with 
us, thirty-four of whom w^e married, 
and had eighteen children. 

The g©vemor, although he would 
hav^ wished to keep us nearer to him, 
could make no objections to our project 
I was informed that another colony was 
about to settle on the banks of Red 
River, about thirty leagues from its 
mouth and ten from the Spanish town 
of Adayes. Thus we had European 
neighbours, and anticipated the plea- 
sure of being able to help each other. 

Although we had furnished ourselves, 
while in Europe, very plentifully with 
those small necessaries which are so 
useful in the foundation of a new settle- 
ment in these uninhabited lands, yet 
we still wanted a thousand things, — 
especially horses, sheep and homed cat- 
tle. Only at a very great price did I 
succeed in purchasing a large stock of 
each kind. Some of the more wealthy 
colonists went to Adayes, where th^ 
bought at a lower price. ^ All this tool 
up a long time, although I longed to 
settle in my neiw home. 

Finally we left New Orleans. I tra- 
velled by land at the head of my colo- 
ny, while twenty of our men passed up. 
the Mississippi and Red River in three 
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"boats, fhrnished witb sails, in order 
to test the navigability of these two 
streams. 

Our occupation:? were divided. The 
immigrants had chosen me for their 
chief ; the Governor had confirmed this 
appointment, and had invested me with 
the power of government, under the so- 
lemnity of an oath of allegiance to the 
King of France, our Sovereign ! who 
lived fifteen hundred miles distant. We 
first looked about for our safety. The, 
rock ♦^)ecame our fort ; we surrounded 
the little platform on its top with walls 
and palisades, and made a road for men 
and horses. Then I built my house, 
which in the beginning was only a 
small hut. Neither wood, lime, or 
sand, were wanted. During the time 
that the building materials were being 
collected, I drew a plan for the whole 
settlement; measured the land ; divided 
the fields, which had first to be sowed 
with grain, rice, and corn, for our most 
necessary wants. Others had, in the 
mean time, been hunting or fishing, 
while the women were engaged in the 
kitchen. 

The work went on as pleasantly as 
we could desire ; contentment and satis- 
faction reigned in our new State. At 
the end of a toilsome year, we had 
erected our dwellings, stables, and gra- 
naries, and had reaped rich harvests 
from our fields. Of course, our living 
was very poor, during the hardest of our 
wort, but.the joy which we felt at the 
success of our empire, sweetened all 
hardships. 

We opened an intercourse with the 
Spaniards in Adayes, and with the colo- 
ny of Roland on the Red River. The 
natives, also, visited us occasionally, 
and looked with astonishment at the 
great things which we had done on 
their paternal soil. The chief of the 
Natchitoches of Black River visited me 
himself, accompanied by several hun- 
dreds of his warriors. I made presents 
to all of them, and concluded with them 
a friendly alliance. 

But this very alliance entangled us, 
three months ago, in a war which 
lasted a fortnight, and which, in addi- 



tion to several wounded, cost our colony 
two brave men, who lost their lives in' 
the aflfray. 

A party of savages, of the Arkansas 
tribe, fell upon the huts of the Natchi- 
toches on Black River, destroying all 
in their way. The latter had defended 
their lives as well as they could, but 
were beaten, and demanded ouf assis- 
tance. Willingly or imwillingly we 
had to comply with their demand, part- 
ly to prevent any hostilities from the 
victors against us, and partly to inspire 
a feeling of respect and fear amongst 
the natives. 

The colony which I had assembled, 
being of the same opinion with me, that 
we must assist the Natchitoches, we 
went, eighty men strong, over the Red 
River into their territory. They served 
themselves as guides and provided us 
with provisions. We found their war- 
riors on a hill. Their king seemed to 
have lost all courage. The Arkansas 
had passed the Black River, and burned 
all the wigwams of our new allies; 
they also were, as we were told, by far 
the stronger party. The cause of the 
war had been a murder, which one of 
the Natchitoches had commited on a 
rich man of the Arkansas tribe. 

I wanted to become a peace-maker 
between the two nations. I sent one 
of our colony and a Natchitoches chief, ' 
to the king of the Arkansas nation, 
with a request to them to return to the 
opposite side of the Black River, and 
to accept me as their umpire. I prom- 
ised to decide with impartiality and jus- 
tice. But our messengers were insult- 
ed and wounded from the Arkansas 
camp. A victory only could establish 
my name with these sons of the wilder- 
ness. I divided ouf colonists into four 
parties, inspired them with courage, and 
showed them the necessity of gaining 
respect among these savages for our 
future safety. 

But the Arkansas had already 
started towards the hill, before I had 
time to make any arrangements for our 
attack and defence. The Natchitoches 
fought like madmen, and rushed on their 
foes with a most horrible yell. 
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We fallowed them slow! j at different 
points. Suddenly, our rifles thundered 
from the bushes. The savages, of both 
parties, were frightened, and stopped 
the fight ! the king of the Natchitoches 
^ow^ me the Arkansas king, who had 
long feathers on his head, and was sur- 
rounded by his bravest men. I ordered 
some of my riflemen to advance and 
shoot the king and his guard. It was 
dene! A horrible panic seized the 
stunned Arkansas. They fled with 
hideous yells. Nothing was left to the 
Natchitoches but to pursue the enemy — 
kill themi — or take them prisoners. The 
pursuing and the pursued, in a murder- 
ous throng, plunged into the waves of 
the Red River. We Europeans, less 
agile, and unaccustomed to the rude 
habits of these sons of nature, wanted 
a whole day to build a bridge across the 
river, from logs which we had found 
there. 

United with the victorious Natchi- 
toches, we arrived after a three days' 
inarch at the wigwams of the Arkan- 
sas. They stood once more to defend 
their firesides and the graves of their fa- 
thers. They fought with despair; but 
our fire was too terrible for them. The 
Natchitoches conquered. They burned 
down the huts of their foes, and with 
more than savage cruelty, they slaugh- 
tered women, children, and prisoners. 
The Arkansas begged for peace. I 
willingly granted it. The Natchitoch- 
es nation elected me their protector and 
principal' chief. They made a formal 
treaty with the colony, and promised to 
pay us a large amount of skins, every 
year, for the protection which we 
should give them. 

We returned home to our friends in 
smiling Christinentbal. Besides the 
treaty, we had the advantage of having 
received over two hundred slaves from 
the Natchitoches, who could do us great 
service on the plantation. 

Since that time, the silence of peace 
has returned to the forests of Louisi- 
ana. The subdued tribe of Arkansas 
has gone about three hundred leagues 
farther into the wilderness, towards the 
^yrce» of tfce Ar](fii|99§ strepa* Our 



lands are everywhere suiroimded by 
friendly colonies or allied tribes. I B«- 
ver lived more happily, or more com- 
fortably, than in this solitude, where aB 
hasr been my doing, and where every 
one loves and respects me. 

My dwelling is built ou the hill, and 
is supplied with all the comforts, which 
I receive from New Orleans. Five ma- 
jestic cypress trees throw iheir shadows 
upon the house, which is surrounded by 
a flower-garden, where every variety 
of the flowers of this region is blooming 
and breathing their fragrant smells 
through my windows. Often I go to 
the forest for hunting, and then a^ain 
visit my plantation on the Red River, 
where I possess a fine house in the midst 
of my property, and in which a man 
live3 with his family and some slaves, 
wh6. all love me as a father. Claude, 
who has married the daughter of a poor 
colonist, presides with his young wife 
over my domestic affairs. 

I do not desire to return to your world. 
With my own hands I have wrought out 
my happiness. The quiet joys of life 
live under my roof, but the torturii^ 
care, the haggard spectre of fashion, I 
have left on the other side of the ocean. 
The most precious treasure which I took 
over from Europe, is my library. It 
consists of all the classics of the Greekcr, 
Romans, Italians, English and French ; 
and the principal works on all branches 
of science. 

The governor and his lady and daugh- 
ter have already long promised to visit 
me. I shall also rejoice at this little 
change. I shdll then hear much news 
from Europe. 



CHAPTER ir. 
D'AUBANT TO BELLISLE. 



• Christinentbal, July, 1718. 

0, Bellisle, Bellisle, pity and rejoice 
at my fate. I am the happiest and the 
most miserable of mortals. Yes ! Bell- 
isle, my boasted tranquillity is gone ; my 
cojnposttre lost for^v^r ! i loy^ t ^o^ 
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nan before whom worlds bow their 
haees — who is a queeA everywhere^ and 
makes this romantic solitude now. a 
fairy garden by her. presence. 

At our daily meetings, my neighbours 
had already often smiled at my bache- 
lor state ; already had Claude often de- 
scribed to me bis happiness after his 
own peculiar fashion, and at the same 
time never forgetting to speak of the 
beautiful daughter of the governor — of 
my' little friend Adelaide* I certainly 
' thought of Adelaide now and then. But 
alas! I could not Jove her, as long as 
my faithful heart retained the image of 
that august princess, whose form met 
me' so strangely^ whose name honours 
my plantation, and whose portrait hangs 
under the looking glass in my room. 

The colony of Roland is only two 
days' journey from this. For a long 
time I had been resolved on visiting it, 
to strengthen that friendship which al- 
ready existed between lis and our neigh- 
bours. 

About five weeks ago I departed 
thither, accompanied by my faithful 
Claude^ two colonists and some negroes. 
On account of the shortness atid great- 
er comfort of the trip, we chose to 
travel by water. 

It was not until the morning of the 
third day that we reached the colony, 
which is by far larger, richer, and older 
than ours, although the soil and the situ- 
tion of the land are inferior to ours. 

As soon as we had secured our boats 
and stepped on shore,, a crowd of curi- 
ous men, women and children, came 
from the fieldj3 and houses to stare at us. 
We soon became acquainted with all of 
them^ told them who we were, and 
whence and why we had come. Now 
the men surrounded us with kind-hearted 
joy, each offering his hospitable hut for 
our accommodation. We became the 
objects of a most amicable and friendly 
altercation, which finally resulted in an 
agreement to divide the strangers among 
them. 

Wherever we came hands were stretch- 
ed out to receive us, and all cried, 
^*Welc«ne! welcome! Have the good- 
nessito eater our hotuie, and permit us 



to entertain you." The women ran in 
and l»-ought out refreshments of all 
kinds. 

. We were separated. A vencrabk 
old man, accompanied by his children 
and grand-children, had received me. 
His houise stood under the shade of tall 
palm trees. Our seats were prepared^ 
and berries and fruits plac^ berbre us. 
The whole family gathered around me, 
and I dreamed that I was again in the 
oriental world. 

We spoke of our plantations and our 
stock. Throughout the greater part of 
the country, the. prices of land and slaves 
had risen considerably. There was 
certainly no want of large unculti- 
vated fields or jforests; but persons 
were deterred from going thither by 
the great distance and the immmwe 
expense attending the cultivation of 
those places. 

" Then I shall not be able to buy any- 
thing, or settle among you !" 1 said, — 
when the little grand-daughter of the 
man — Lucy she was called — stepped 
up to me smiling, and answered, " For. 
then, dear strangeis, our land will still 
have room enough. J pray thee stay 
with us!" And the glance which fell 
upon me from her beautiful sparkling 
eyes, pleaded still more lovely and per- 
suasively than her sweet voice. Her 
figure was slender and graceful ; the 
natural free loveliness of her move- 
ments enchanted me. 

" You would be able to chaim me to 
this place, sweet child," I said, "if I 
had not already chosen my home here." 
I spoke of the arrangements for fortify- 
ing and governing the colony of Chiis* 
tinenthal, and of the low price of goods 
there. 

" Then you can take the Gernsan stran- 
ger and his daughters into thy home f" 
answered Lucy, " fpr I pity them, be- 
cause they can find no place to suit 
them." 

" That's a happy idea, Lucv," said 
the old man ; " we will invite the Ger- 
man stranger to us, or we will go to 
him ourselves. It would be of great 
assistance to him, and be will be glad to 
receive ih^ message. It really must b^ 
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bard for the old man to have travelled 
with hk children so far, and all in 
vain." 

About noon we walked through the 
plantations of Lucy's grandfather ; and 
although I learned much from the con- 
versation of the old man, whose know- 
ledge became a guide for^me in my eco- 
nomical undertakings, yet the beautiful 
fiaive Lucy, engaged almost my entire 
attention. My eyes and my heart were 
wholly with her, and I felf that it must 
be her whom I would choose for a wife. 
• On the following morning Lucy's 
grandfather went with me to visit the 
&erman stranger. I was glad of being 
able to enlarge our colony. The Ger- 
man lived about an hour's walk from 
us, on the other skle of the settlement, 
~ in the house of a planter. 

When we arrived he was absent The 
planter conducted us into his large 
house. We informed him of the object 
of our visit. " Well, I should be happy 
if you would find him a home," cried 
the planter. <' Take your dinner here ; 
he will return soon, and meanwhile you 
©an Speak with his daughters. Mr. 
Holden is a very honest man ; his daugh- 
ters, too, are very lovely, especially Au- 
gustine; she really is an angel, the 
sweetest I have ever seen in all my 
life." He then left us, but soon return- 
ed, and said, " Follow me ; they are out 
On the meadow, imder the cocoa-trees." 

We went out ; the way led through 
a flowery wilderness of fragrant bushes ; 
then over a bridge which led to an en- 
closed garden. 

When we entered it, two plainly 
dressed ladies were standing under the 
cocoa-trees, at the side of an old wo- 
man, who was trimming the flower-beds. 
All turned their faces towards us. One 
of the ladies suddenly turned away as if 
frightened ; she seized the arm of the 
other, and cried : " Agatha !" Both 
then approached a few steps towai;ds 
us. 0, Bellisle, Bellisle ! A heavenly 
illusion played before me ! It was the 
deceased Grand Duchess of Russia I It 
was the same who appeared to me in 
the German forest, in the temple, and 
on the Qcean-^Biellisle, it was she ! 



I lost my speech and consciousnfiBR ; 
I bowed in hilence; she bowed, and 
leaned against a cocoa-tree. Lucy's 

Frandfathcr began to speak.* Gradually 
recovered my spirits, and interrupted 
his speech with some monotonous words. 
But she remained in silence for some 
time'. Her sister Agatha spoke for her. 
Hours passed like moments. I trem- 
bled. I ^wore in my heart not to leave 
the wonderful creuture again. I vsras as 
if in a dream. My soul was. over- 
whelmed with hopes and fears. But I 
did not dare tell her that I believed I 
had seen her as a heavenly apparition at 
difi'erent times, and in different parts of 
the globe. But the next moment I felt 
firmly assured that it was she and n<M:ie 
else. She, too, was troubled. I remarked 
her blushing beautifully, and suddenly 
turning pale again. She was greatly 
confused, but became gradually more 
and more composed and cheerful, and as 
I had regained my composure, and be- 
came master of myself, she conducted 
herself towards me as though I was a 
stranger. 

Mr. Holden, the German, came. 
With tender impatience the daughters 
flew towards him. They had long be- 
fore seen .him at a distance. They 
went together into the house, and in 
half an hour Mr. Holden returned to us 
alone. 

I found him to be a very fine man, 
and possessed of a highly cultivated 
mind. Our conversation turned at once 
to the business before us. I described 
to him the beauties of our colony; I 
told him its history, and when I men- 
tioned the name '' Ghristinenthal/' he 
changed colour. He tried in vain to 
hide from me his confusion. 

Yes, Bellisle, my Bellisle, it is she, 
she lives ! The princess of Wolfenbut- 
tel lives. It is she ! The history of her 
death is a mystery to me and to the 
whole world. But respect and love 
command me to keep the secret of her 
life within my breast. She shall not 
suspect even that I know her. I will 
even deny ever having seen her in St. 
Petersburg. I will tell her a tale of fic- 
tion, and call it my biography. • Tims 
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^all I make her safer ; thus will she 
become acquainted with me anew. She 
vrill no more fear that I am a traitor, 
and will make Christinenthal a heaven 
to me. I love her, O Bell isle, the prin- 
cess ! the consort of the Count Alexis of 
Riissia: 1 0, how unhappy is d'Aubant ! 
Finally, you shall hear the result of 
my conversation with Mr. Holden, the 
so-called father of the unhappy prin- 
cess. 

« To tell the truth," he said to me 
one day, " your description of Christi- 
nenthal, gives me a charming idea of 
the place, but my two daughters have 
an unconquerable preference for a set- 
tlement in the colony of Roland. But 
this colony seems to me too thickly set- 
tled, at least slaves and land are of too 
high a price — so high that it is impos- 
sible for me to support my family as I 
should like to do it, with the small cap- 
ital left me after the many misfortunes 
which have, befallen me in Europe. I 
only await the return of my servant, who 
has gone to the Spanish Adayes, then 
1 will go with you to Christinenthal, 
and will examine the whole place. 

The servant, after a few days, reach- 
ed Adayes. And who was it, Bel- 
lisle, but he with the same gipsey face 
who informed me of the death of the 

fraud duchess, and then fooled me off 
eneriffe 1 He is called Paul in this 
country. The fellow looked at me with- 
out the least confusion, and very i-oolly 
called me by name, saying, he was as 
satisfied in the immense English parks 
of Louisiana, as in the paved labyrinth 
of the streets of Paris. 

Augjustine and Agatha alsc^ became 
citlmef, less afraid, and even friendly, 
since they saw us every day. But I — 
oh, 1! 

On the eve of our departure for Chris- 
tinenthal,. I had gone to take my leave 
of the ladies. We. sat in the light of a 
full moon, beneath the shade of the 
palms. My eyes re?;ted on the form of 
the beautiful Augustine, who looked 
like a blessed spirit in tte bright beams 
of a full moon. 

It seemed to me as but a dream, that 
this being whom X had se^n before me 



in the thunders of battle, in the stormy . 
hours of my fate, like an angel, that this 
idol of my imagination should appear . 
before me, in so beautiful a form— that 
the daughter of a German royal house, 
educated in all the refinement and plea- 
sures of luxury, should now be living 
under the palms that surrounded a plan- 
ter's dwelling. I sometimes wished to 
rouse myself from this madness, I could 
not believe in the reality of her exist-' 
ence. When she spoke to me with all 
her kindness, every nerve in my frame 
tingled, and my whole being bowed 
with adoration. But when 1 came to 
answer, I sank doyrn powerless. Then 
I saw the most unhappy of all princesses 
before me ; my love became respect and 
devotion. 

When we departed, the daughtets 
accompanied their father part of the 
way, and the princely Augustine leaned 
upon my arm. I now suppressed my 
emotions. 

" Who ga\ e tte name of Christinen- 
thal to the «^olony ?" she inquired in a 
low voice. 

" I dill so," I stammered. 

She was silent, but still it seemed as 
if she wottid add a second question to 
the first. 

After a long pause, she turned the 
conversation to the pleasures of her pre- 
sent home in Louisiana. I spoke of the 
happiness which would crown all my 
wishes, if her father should establish 
himself in my settlement. " And really," 
I added, with great feeling, " if he 
should decide contrary to my wishes, I 
am indeed to be most pitied ; I would 
rather leave all my possessions and fol- 
low you through the world as a beggar.^' 

She smiled with a lovely charm, then 
pressed her hand softly to her arm, and 
whispered, " Let us wait !" 

Mr. Holden, accompanied by his Paul, 
and we, left for Christinenthal on the 
next morning, by way of the river. 
Without any accident, we reached home. 
Holden lived in my house. He seemed 
to be . charmed with the beauty of the 
valley. Hope and love made me eager 
to prevail on him to purchase. I finally 
remarked that he peed not possess grea^ 
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economical still. I offered to unite my 
capital with his, to conduct the business 
for both, to arrange the purchases of 
lands and shares, and to arrange for him 
-with the governor of New Orleans, 

He accepted ray proposals. We 
made a plan for a dwelling house, which 
is to be situated at the side of my own 
on the banks of the Red river, and on 
my dominions. ' He went back to Ro- 
land with his company. 

Now I am occupied with the erec- 
tion of thi». buildings every day, and 
with the laying out a large garden at 
its side. Nature itself has done every 
thing to adorn these regions. By spring 
all will be finished. Before that they 
will not come to Christinehthal — an 
eternity for me. And still I am so hap- 
py ; for I work for .her. Her step will 
consecrate this ground, which fot her 
sak? I adorn with the sweetest flowers 
and shrubs of the field, and in those 
rooms which I build for her — in those 
arbours which I entwine for her, shall I 
behold this wonderful, beautiful woman. 



CHAPTER III. 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF MON- 
SIEUR BELLISLE, TO THE CHEV- 
ALIER D'AUBANT. 

Orleans, September 5, 1718. 

So much of myself! And now some 
hews, which is truly horrible and un- 
heard-of in history, and which must be 
of the highest interest even to you in 
your wilderness. 

The Russian Emperor, Peter the 
Great, the noblest man of oar time, has 
sentenced his own son to death, and has 
caused him to be executed. Although 
all the papers give an account of this 
extraordinary and hojrible deed, I have 
been made acquainted with the particu- 
lars by an officer, and these I communi-^ 
cate to you, as follows : 

The rupture between the Emperor 
and his son, became more serious every 
year. Alexis had many followers, as 
well amoftg the people, as among the 



nobles, and the dissatisfied clergy, in 
spite of his gloomy disposition and 
rough manners. ' All the enemies of the 
reforms and changes of the Emperor, 
were the more sure of a counter-revolu- 
tion, after his son's death, as the Czar- 
owitch Alexis did not conceal either 
his hatred towards the Emperor, nor his 
indignation at the daring innovations of 
his father. 

The Emperor, in order to settle the 
disturbances consequent on his changes 
in the state, wrote a very severe letter to 
the Czarowitch. At the close, after 
many reproaches, he wrote these signifi- 
cant words: " Thou hast to choose now, 
either the throne or the monastery." 

The Czarowitch, surrounded by his 
followers, concluded to escape the seri- 
ous consequences of a decision. The 
Emperor was at Copenhagen at the 
time. Alexis indicated that he wish- 
ed to go and see him, but instead of 
this, he departed with his mistress Eu- 
phrosine, and directed his course to- 
wards Vienna, to put himself under the 
protection of his brother-in-law, the 
Emperor Charles VI. Here he desired 
to remain until the death of his father. 
But soon Alexis perceived that Vienna 
would not afford him safety in case of a 
decision. Unfortunate * man ! What 
claim had he for protection and favour 
from the throne of an Empress, who had . 
heard him cursed by all the world as the 
unfeeling murderer of the princess of 
Wolfenbuttel 1 He fled to Naples, that 
at least he might the more readily es- 
cape to other parts of the globe. 

Hardlj h?d the Russian paonarch 
been informed of the Prince's sojourn in 
Vienna, when he sent the privy counsel- 
lor. Count Tolstoy, thither, — a daring 
and cunning man, whom the Emperor 
always employs in dangerous enterpris- 
es. Komanzow, the commander of the 
life-guard, accompanied him. In Vien- 
n?i, they were informed that Alexis had 
already departed, and taken his route 
towards Turin. They hastened thither, 
but found no* trace of the Czarowitch. 
Thinking that he mi^ht sitill remain in 
concealment at Turin, and that th^qr 
would yet find Im^ they remained there 
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for several months. Tolstoy dressed as 
a private citizen, lived retired, visited 
feautidusly all the hotels, all the church- 
l^s, rett^rts (tf dissipation^ and public pla- 
ces ; but always in vain. 

One evening he was in a hotel, with 
his glass of wine before him, where ma- 
ny friends had assembled, and amongst 
others, a Neapolitan. They drank freely. 
Tolstoy appeared to become intoxicat- 
ed, threw himself on a sofa, which was 
standing in the room, and soon feigned 
himself fast asleep. The rest of the par- 
ty paid no attention to him. The Nea- 
politan said, that lately a young man had 
arrived at Naples, with a lady, and that 
he spoke a language which nobody un- 
dentood. It was supposed, that he was 
a Aorthern prince, who was travelling 
incognito. 

Tolstoy knew enough ; he rose and 
called for more drink ; he gave much 
attention to the guests, and especially to 
the Neapolitan whom he invited to dine 
with him on the following day. He 
hecame better acquainted with him, and 
did not let him escape from his eyes un- 
til he knew all he wished to know. Im- 
mediately he left Turin for Naples, in 
company with Count Romanzow. 

The day after their arrival at that city, 
their first business was to pay a visit to 
the governor. After the first congrat- 
ulations had been exchanged, Tolstoy 
took the Governor aside. "His Majes- 
ty, the Emperor of Russia," he said, 
" knows with certainty, thnt the Czaro- 
witch his son is in Naples. His health 
being in a bad state, the monarch wish- 
es the speedy return of the Prince, whom 
he loves so well, and who is to be his 
successor on the throne. He will be 
very much in your ifeibti 'Governor, if 
you could procure meA-^jiiift^Tnterview 
with the Prince. I peg jrou to accept 
these small assurances of > the truth of 
what •! tell you." T^olstoy handed to 
to the Governor with these words, a 
precious diamond, and the written in- 
itructions which he had -received from 
th* Bmperor. 

The governor promised the interview 
on the next day, and be kept his word. 
Tolstoy and Boman;tow prostrated them- 



selves on approaching the heir-appar- 
ent,* after the Russian custom, and res- 
pectfully kissed his hand. The Prince 
was conftised, and inquired the purpose 
of their visit, and asked how things had 
gone on in Russia since he left it ? They, 
handed him a letter from the Emperor. 

The contents of this message were, 
an accusation by the Ruisian monarch, 
against his son, of having violated his 
oath and duty, in placing himself under 
foreign protection ; an invitation to fol- 
low the will of his monarch, which 
would be made known to him by Tolstoy 
and Romanzow, and a promise in the 
name of God and the last judgment, that 
he would not punish, but love him more 
than ever, if he would return to Russia; 
but if this return should not take place, 
he would declare him a traitor, and heap 
on him his eternal curse. 

The Prince was very much confused. 
But Tolstoy tried to remove all fear 
from his mind, and showed himself so 
devoted to him that the Czarowitch, and 
his mistress Euphrosine, at last placed 
confidence in him. 

" Indeed !" said Tolstoy, once to the 
mistress of the Prince; " We are now 
in a charming land ; we live here as if in 
heaven. I would live here always. Still, 
it is disagreeable, because it is under the 
sovereignty of the Pope, and our holy 
religion forbids us to live with the be- 
lievers of the Roman church. To this 
we must add, that the Emperor has be- 
come very feeble. If he should die, Al- 
exis mounts the throne of Russia, and 
youj Madam, will then play a brilliant 
part. It cannot be otherwise. Out of 
regard to you. Madam, and to the Czar- 
owitch, I must advise you to leave this 
Italian paradise. If you wish yours and 
his reign to be of a happy and long du- 
ration, you must not, for all the world, 
make the Russianjs believe that the 
Czarowitch may perhaps be moving be- 
tween the true Greek church and the 
Roman Catholic religion." 

Persuasions of this kind failed not to 
effect their purpose. Their departure 
was agreed on and took j^aoe on the 
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thirteenth of February of this year. 
Tolstoy brought the prince within the 
gates of Moscow, and on the same day 
the penitent Alexis threw himself at his 
father's feet. They had a long conver- 
sation together. Through the city the 
happy news spread, that father and son 
were reconciled, and that all the past 
was forgotten. 

But on the dawning of the following 
morning, a regiment of the guard as- 
sembles ; the Targe bell at Moscow is 
tolled ; the boyars and counsellors are 
summoned to the palace ; the bishops, 
archimandrits, and two clergymen of 
the order of St. Basile, assemble in 
the cathedral. Alexis is brought out 
a prisoner, and without a sword, before 
his father. He throws himself at his 
father's feet, and with tears in his eyes, 
hands to him a document, in which he 
declares himself unworthy of the suc- 
cession to the throne, and asks his life 
as a favour. 

A kind of public complaint against 
the prince, was now read before the as- 
sembled council, in which his intimate 
Connexion with the adherents of the old 
order of things and old customs; his cruel 
treatment of his late consort, the unhap- 
py princess of Wolfenbuttel ; his adul- 
tery with Euphrosine, a girl of the low- 
est class ; his escape to the Roman Em- 
peror, Charles VI. whom he had asked 
to defend him with arms in his hand ; 
and many other, things were charged 
upon him as crimes against the safety of 
the state. Hereupon the Emperor sol- 
emnly disinherited him, in a separate 
document declared him forever unwor- 
thy of the succession, and the shuddering 
Alexis signed the document with his 
own hand. Then the procession moved 
to the cathedral. The. act of disinherit- 
ance was read there for a second time, 
and signed also by the clergy. 

But the fate of the prince was not 
sealed yet. In the same moment he 
was arrested, as also all his former ad- 
herents and fellow-revolutionists, as 
also the banished Czaritza, his mother, 
and many others, among whom had 
been found any traces of conspiracy, 
T¥hich was to lead to the great^Rus- 
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sian counter-reyolution, or from whOTn 
at least any participation in the con- 
spiracy was suspected. They were de- 
clared guilty, and the sentence pro- 
nounced. 

The execution of the sentence fol- 
lowed, without mercy. Gleboff, the fa- 
vourite lover of the mother of the 
Czarowitch, was spared alive; the 
boyar Abraham Lapukin, uncle of the 
Czarowitch, and brother of the banished 
Czaritza, Alexander Kikin, first com- 
missioner of the admiralty, the Bishop 
of Rostow" and Pustinoi, confessor ot 
the Czaritza, had their limbs broken on 
the wheel, and their heads planted on 
spears, and publicly exposed. Many of 
the participators in the debaucheries of 
the Czarowitch, amongst whom wei*e 
fifty monks and priests, were beheaded. 

This horrible bath of Mood led to 
the belief that all was now over. But 
new disclosures, showed that the prince 
had not yet told the whole truth in 
many instances. The Emperor assem- 
bled the High Court of Justice, com- 
posed of the nobility and the clergy, 
the principal officers of the army and 
navy, the governors of the provinces 
and others. The trial of the Grand 
Duke Alexis commenced on the twenty- 
fifth of June. The Czarowitch was 
brought before the Judges, heard the 
sentence, and was remanded to his 
prison. 

On the following day, his Majesty, 
the Emperor, accompanied by all the 
senators and bishops, with other per- 
sons in high authority, went to the 
castle and into the room, where the 
Czarowitch was imprisoned. 

It is an eternal secret, what there 
took place; but. half an hour after- 
wards the Emperor and his suite left 
the room of thfe prince. In all faces, 
gloom and terror were painted. It be- 
came only known that the prince was 
dangerously ill, and laboured under con- 
tinual spasms. In the afternoon at five 
o'clock, it was made known that he 
had died under heavy convulsions. 

At the command of the Emperor, 
the remains of his son were embalmed, 
and with all solemnity placed in th« 
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vaults at tlae side of the coffin of bis 
lady, the Princess of Wolfenbuttel. 

What do ySu say, dear Chevalier, to 
this horrible affair 1 To save his new 
order . of things, Peter th( Great aban- 
doned all the feelings of a paternal 
heart :— Alexis, the cruel — ^for every 
thing gQod and great unfit — Alexis 
reaped, even in this world, the recom- 
pense of his many crimes and vices, 
-which is seldom the fate allotted other 
princes to feel this side of the grave. 

Yes, dear friend, there is a God ! 
An unicnown, almighty arm of revenge 
reaches over the world, and judges all 
actions and thoughts! 

Nobody can give information about 
the manner in which the Russian prince 
bad to suffer death. Ic has been said 
that Alexis fell down lifeless when the 
sentence of death was read to him. 
There are a great many other rumours 
also. Many think that he had to drink 
poison; others, again, that he was 
strangled. 

If suddenly a light should be thrown 
on the dark secrets of mnny a royal 
house — ^if the spirit of truth should 
suddenly tear off the veil which covers 
the crimes and misery of so many of 
the great, and expose them to the world 
—if we could see these gods of earth 
in their saloons and bedchambers, where 
they reflect on their conduct, after hav- 
ing taken off their crowns ; where, sub- 
jected to horrible passions, they fall 
their prey, and totter between a feel- 
ing of revenge and the tortures of 
conscience and the danger ef the as- 
sassin ; really, my d'Aubant, our beg- 
gars would not change their rags for 
the purple of royalty, and they would 
prefer their crusts of bread to the glut- 
tonous feasta of the palaces. 

But such is the way with mankind. 
Their wisdom is madness, their virtue 
pas^on; power sanctions their conduct, 
and the end justifies the means. Those 
to whom birth or accident has given 
the treasures of this world in abun- 
dance, and every means to glorify their 
existence by godlike actions, and build 
for themselves a heaven on earth, often 
do DOt kaQW the blessings of a pure 



heart ; they think that religion and vir- 
tue are phantoms u.sed as the political 
means of keeping the people in obe- 
dience ; they struggle vrith proud van- 
ity against the eternal laws of nature, 
and finally despair in the unnaturftl 
strife, in which all mankind, and even 
they themselves, seem a contradiction. 

The fault of all this is to be found 
only ill the education of royal chil- 
dren. Even in the cradle they look at 
the world from a wrong point of view, 
and instead of simple truth, they only 
see artificial caricatures. 



CHAPTER IV. 
D'AUBANT TO BELLISLE. 

Cbristineathal, April 3, 1719* 
No more, Bellisle, I have no more, 
either to wish or to hope ! I stand at 
the end of my earthly career. I have 
gained the palm ! And if the genius 
of liberty should this day appear to 
me, and beckon me to follow him, I 
would bless this world, and cheerfully 
return my dust to the earth ; and fol- 
low the friendly summons silently and 
gladly, perhaps to a better star. 

Yes, Bellisle, the only one who ever 
charmed me,— the wonderful creature 
who changed the course of my life 
into a godlike dream, into eternal 
spring, — ^the beautiful saint, whose only 
look conducts me nearer to prayer, 
to God, and to deep, holy impulses, 
than all the gorgeousness of churches^ 
and the orations and descriptions of 
preachers and philosophers— yes, Bel- 
lisle, she is here. Already for some 
weeks she has adorned my temple. I 
am permitted to visit her occasionally. 

A few days after her arrival, she lost, 
after a long sickness, her father, good 
Mr. Holden. How willingly did I 
swear within the hand of the noble, dy^ 
ing man, never to leave his children, 
—ever to be their friend, defender, and 
adviser in his place ! He was buried 
in their garden under a tall cypress. 
The charming Augusta and her sister 
Agatha were inconsolable* Tb^y live 
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very retired* J'ive young female slaves 
are their companions and their servants. 
He, once so hated by me, the eccentric 
Paul, manages the affairs of the house 
and field. He visits me daily, and by 
him I receive daily information about 
the health and happiness of the ladies. 

What do I want more for my great- 
est fortune ? Far from the noise of the 
world, far from its follies and passions, 
I live here in my self-created paradise. 
Equally removed from the poison of 
luxury and from the enervating sorrow 
of poverty, I live in my own charming 
hut, covered with vines, and look with 
satisfaction upon my small flocks. 

The charms of nature, which in ever- 
blushing youth and continually chang- 
ing splendour beautifies this solitary 
f>aradise, the intercourse with my friend- 
y neighbours, who respect me as their 
adviser and chief, my library, from 
which the sages of all nations and ages 
speak to me ^nd elevate my spirit, car- 
ry change, loveliness and bliss into my 
simple life. And now, she has appear- 
ed, — the sun of my inner world ! My 
most daring wishes never strove higher ; 
I stand on the brilliant top of the hap- 
piness of my life. 

The news which I received about the 
bloody occurrence in Petersburg, and 
which I communicated to Mr. Holden 
in the colony of Roland, were not new 
to him. The intelligence had come to 
them by the way of New Orleans. 

When the princess, three weeks after 
the death of her so-called father, hon- 
oured my house with her presence for 
the first time, accompanied by Agatha 
and her slaves, we prepared a small rus- 
tic festival. I had invited some of our 
planters to the festival ; and these bad 
invited some of the gentlemen and ladies 
of the colony, to have a frolic in music 
and dancing. 

I conducted Augustine through the 
house, and showed her my arrange- 
ments. Wen we entered the cabinet, 
which contains my books, newspapers, 
and charts, (Agatha had just left us) she 
threw a parting glance at all, then 
turned towards me and gave me her 
liaod.^ I dared to kiss this band warmly 



and respectfully. Augustine remained 
silent; her beautiful eyes floated in 
tears, and a soft blnjih jiassed over-ber 
cheeks. 

" I am an orphan,'^ she finally said, 
" the death of my dear father has left 
me alone and without a protector, in a 
strange part of the globe; But God kai 
not left me. He brought me to you, 
dear d'Aubant. You aire a noble man. 
We can never reward what you haTc 
done for us already. But, d^Aubant, the 
Eternal Rewarder lives ! Continue to 
be to us what you have been, our pro- 
tector — guardian angel — our father." 

For a long time f was unable to re- 
ply. I thought of her elevated positko, 
her royal birth, and thfe splendor which 
once surrounded her; and then, how 
the beautiful sister of a European em- 
press, the relative of the mightiest mo- 
narchs, she who once seemed destined 
by heaven, from the height of a throne, 
to decide the weal and woe of great na- 
tions ; how she now stood before me on 
the deserts of a new world, with devo- 
tion and supplication, and, with tears in 
her eyes, implored the protection of a 
man who did not dare once to put his 
foot into the golden ante-chambers of 
her palace. 

" No,*' I cried, ** I conjure you, no 
mor^ of this talk. You are my comman^ 
der. These lands, these herds, this hut, 
are what once I called mine own. They 
are no more mine; they are your pro- 
perty. My life is of value to me only, 
because I can live it for you. 

At this moment she observed the pic- 
ture under the looking-glass. She step- 
ped nearer to look at it. I bad followed 
her, and my confusion became greater, 
when I remarked that she recognised 
herself in the portrait, and that in the 
same dress in which I had seen her for 
the first time in the forests of Blanken- 
burg. She stood a long time in silence, 
and gazing at it with astonishment. She 
wiped her eyes, took the portrait down 
with trembling hands, looked again at 
it, threw herself exhausted on a «eat, 
and sighed aloud. 

To spare her, I still wished to preserve 
my secret^ wi $ict 93 though I kMw i^ 
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not. But when she lifted her tearful 
eyes bashfully towards me, and asked, 
** d'Aubant, whence and at what time 
did you get this ?'' I could retain my 
emotions no longer, I sankat her feet. 
" Gracious princess,^- I cried, " I saw 
you once in the forest of Blankenburg — 
the painter was I. It has remained my 
dearest treasure since those days. I 
wore it on my breast in many battles, I 
brought it hither over the roaming 
ocean. It shall yet repose with me in 
my grave." 

She handed it back to me, covered 
her face, and wept louder. After having 
recovered her strength, she bade me 
lltand up. In silence she pressed my 
haiid.- A shudder ran through all my 
nerves. ". I have long feared it,'* she 
said ; " d' Aubant, if my happiness is dear 
to you, then forget that you have ever 
known me under other circumstances. 
Do not reveal those unhappy thoughts. 
Take your secret into the grave with 
your portrait, I am no more a princess. 
I am a poor but happy plantress ; I 
have chosen this lot myself, and take 
you for ray confidential friend. D'Au- 
bant, you must never forget, that you 
are now the only mortal who could make 
me repent what I have done." 

So spake the noble woman. I wil- 
lingly swore to her the oath of silence ; 
but I did not conceal from her that I 
had already made known to you, dear 
Beliisle, several suspicions about the 
charming unknown, one who had ap- 
peared to me in so many different cir- 
cumstances of my life. I gave to her 
an account of you and our connexion, 
and the consequence was, that you will 
receive this letter, as well as all others, 
^bich I shall write about this glorious 
woman. 

And from this day the connexion be- 
tween her and me was fixed. None of 
our thoughts returned to the past. I 
saw her often. Like a rose after the 
rain, her beauty gradually was renew- 
ed again in the tears of melancholy, 
which she wept to the memory of her 
deceased servant Herbert, whom, under 
the name of Holdeu, she had revered as 
$t second father. 



0, Bellisle, if you could see her in her 
domestic life. A wonderful divine spirit 
of order reigns everywhere. All she 
touches seems to become nobler under 
her hands. All things become lovelier 
and more important the nearer she 
comes in connexion with them ; even 
the dead become alive, the smallest 
flower of the garden blooms more beau- 
tifully, and her presence seems to enter 
all things which surround the places 
where she lives. 

.With a noble self-control, she enli- 
vens all around her, as if she were born 
for this life, and had grown up in 
it from her childhood. The history of 
the world never produced a woman, 
who united the most opposed fortunes 
in life with such courage and such 
strength; who, with composure, could 
exchange the throne and purple for a 
hut ; and who, with a resignation, such 
as even saints have not cherished in 
their hearts, rises above fate in her ele- 
vation, and sees the confused stream of 
decaying age, the thoughts of greatness 
and human destiny, in the deep abyss 
below her. I never saw a princess of 
such touch'mg humility, nor the inmate 
of a hut so surrounded with majesty. 
The whole colony of Christinenthal 
looks upon her with respect and love, 
as upon a being from better worlds, to 
make us happy; her slaves reverence 
her as a god! — and I, Bellisle! — 

whether I love her ? Love ! — ^No, I 

can only revere her. 

Ah ! these painful, holy feelings, 
which charm and crush me. She does 
not know them — she must never suspect 
them. I shall sink into the grave with 
my love, yet remain myself still un- 
loved ! She whom I adore, was born a 
princess. A kingdom could not fill the 
abyss which fortune has thrown be- 
tween us. 



CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE MEMORIAL OF AUGUS- 
TINE. 

If now, my dear Julie, you could be-* 
hold myJiut, under the shadow of tall^ 
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leafy oaks, and noble, grand works of 
nature, which as often as my eyes sur- 
vey their beauties, fill me with an idea 
of sublime ienchantment ! — if you could 
see my simple daily work, and the 
peace and happiness which reign 
around and within me ! — ^jou wouhi 
call me the happiest daughter of 
earth. 

The noble d'Aubant strives to make 
my residence the most charming iu the 
world, by means of the luxuriant beau- 
ties of nature. When nature has pro- 
vided bountifully with the agreeable, 
he' has added the useful ; also when 
she gives us the useful, he has united 
with it the beauty of art. 

My life is a silent stream of holy 
feelings. The sadness of memory, the 
happy hopes of the future, and the 
sweet charm of the present, all meet in 
the sweetest concord with each other, 
like the different notes of harmonious 
music. 

I encourage the labourers in the field J 
visit the cottages of our colony, become 
the friend and physician of the sick, and 
ani a peace-maker between enemies — 
or I sometimes work in our garden, or 
divide ray little domestic employments 
with the lovely Agatha, or we receive 
visitors, and treat our welcome g:uests 
with the best we have. 

Often with Agatha and some of my 
slaves, I walk along by the roaring 
stream, and inspect the plantations of 
this charmmg climate. Often I travel, 
alone and fearless, through the dark 
solemn forest, and on to the mountains. 
Nature is the real book of revelation, 
which was written by the hand of the 
Creator himself; and every line of this 
immense work, is a new wonder. 
^ The part of the globe which I live in 
now bears everywhere the marks of a 
later formation. The thousandth part 
is hot inhabited yet, nor has ever been 
seen by man. Here , as in other parts 
of the world, a vast ocean covered the 
land, as is shown by the numerous 
petrifactions of marine productions, — 
similar specimens of which are now 
living only in the depths of the sea. — 
Slowy, and during the lapse of many 



centuries, the surface of the earth be- 
came what it now is. But, what was 
our earth before the history of the hu- 
man race begins ? 

In the vicinity of the North pole, 
where now are seen only immense 
deserts of perpetual ice and snow, once 
lived animals, which we now find only 
in the hotter climes ; and also animals, 
whose species have since become ex- 
tinct, and of which we find only large 
bones in some deserted caves. Juhe ! 
there was a world, of which history 
teaches nothing : — and we walk over 
the ruins of people, who saw this 
earth, even before the times to which 
the writings of Moses reach. What 
was, is decayed ; the works of the 
dead are destroyed and lost Perhaps 
they flattered themselves with proud 
hopes, for the immortality of their 
names. And lo ! a change of this 
globe, in its revolution round the sun— 
and all was buried in oblivion. For the 
continent which we inhabit, is new land, 
and the seas upon which we sail, pro- 
bably roll over the ground of a once 
thickly populated country. And just 
like that lost race of a former wprld^ 
our people — our deeds — ^will, through 
some terrible destruction, disappear, and 
leave no trace behind ! 

Then there will no more be any Alex- 
ander or Caesar, or Socrates or Homer. 
Some thousands of ages hence, a new 
race of men will find our bones in some 
new slate rocks, and will say — " This 
world had inhabitants before, of whom 
our history speaks not!" But the 
names of Greece and Rome will have 
vanished ; no one will know whether 
there was ever a Russia or a France, 
whether there once was a charming land 
cpUed Germany, which gave birth to 
princes and sages 7 

So, Julie, I smk with shuddering into 
my thoughts, when I look at the bound- 
less field of nature ; destruction spreads 
her wings throughout the world, every- 
where beneath the stars, and I fall 
down — press the dust of the earth with 
my forehead, and pray to God. 

Miserable, foolish, and unworthy 
of human lives, the actions of poor 
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mortjalsseem to me. Their vanity is- 
puffed up over the dried grass; their 
bold and gigantic works of art are sur- 
passed by the web of a spider, and! 
the productions of the wonderful silkj 
worm. ! 

Julie ! nothing is eternal, but God ! 
nothing immortal but his works ; noth- 
ing is beautiful but nature ; nothing is 
aoapted to man but virtue ! 

[ have sundered the ties of prejudice, 
and I feel as if I stood now more per- 
fect, better and greater, between the 
world and eternity — between God and 
mankind. I know nothing more of the 
splentlour of royal thrones, of the misery 
of poverty. Men are unhappy only 
because they have not the courage to be 
happy. 

O, Julie ! that you were in the beau- 
tiful, retired world of Louisiana, that I 
could divide my opinions, my hopes, 
my happiness^ with you ! 

I do not repine over either the past 
or the lost ! I have forgotten all that 
afflicted me. What I loved lies safely 
in the arms of God. My human eye 
only weeps grateful tears over the 
grave of my faithful Herbert, but I do 
not complain of his death. 

D'Aubant will be my Herbert — I feel 
it — he-will be more to me! In him, I 
love my youth — in him, I love you, O, 
Julie ! He returns in my mind, to this 
earth, that value, w^hich, under a thou- 
sand misfortunes^ it had lost for me. 
Yes — it is a blessing to be a man ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

VERBAL LXFORMATION. 

The happy colonists lived long in 
their charming solitude, far from the 
rest of the world, and forgotten by Eu- 
rope. Their plantations, mostly of in- 
digo and tobacco, were soon brought to 
the height of perfection. Nothing was 
wanting to their highest gratification, 
and even those things which seemed to 
be. wanted by them, heightened the 
pleasure of their situations. D'Aubant 
ssiw Augustine daily, and daily learned 



to respect her virtues the more. Tbey 
became necessary to each other in their 
solitude. Augustine loved the noble 
man, without knowing it, and without 
even acknowledging it to herself; and . 
d'Aubant's passion for the most lovely 
of her sex, burned with silent but inex- 
tinguishable flame. Even the good 
Agatha, already near her death, reco- 
vered again to the freshness of youth ; 
aad 'a French ofBcer, who came from 
New Orleans, to visit the colonies, soon 
clouded her recollections of the roman- 
tic Janinsky. In half-a-year after the 
new acquaintance was made, Agatha 
had become Madame Desfontaines, and 
Mons. Desfontaines, entangled in these 
amiable ties, 'gave up his situation, 
and became a planter in the happy 
colony. 

The governor of New-Orleans, who 
had for a long time promised to visit tha 
highly-praised Christinenthal, finally ful- 
filled his word. He cam^ with his wife 
and the charming Adelaide, his daugh- 
ter, accompanied by a large suite, in the 
middle of the summer, to remain at least 
a month in the new settlement. In honour 
of him, several small parties were 
given, and joy, silent and sincere, seem- 
ed to have fled from all the rest of the 
world to this almost unknown spot. But 
this sojourn of the governor in Chris- 
tinenthal, had an influence upon the for- 
mer connexion between D'Aubant and 
the princess-planter, which they had not 
expected. 

The tranquil mind of Augustine dis- 
appeared. Agatha, as well as d'Au- 
bant, found her often alone, and plung- 
ed in gloomy thoughts, leaning on the 
mound of Herbert's grave. Still she 
smiled as soon as a friend agproached ; 
still she enlivened, as formerly, the com- 
pany ,with her wit ; but every one who 
saw her, saw that her smiles and her 
wit were only forced. Nobody knew 
the secret of her silent sorrow. 

Meanwhile the festivities continued. 
D'Aubant had but few opportunities of 
meeting Augustine. He was busy in 
attending to the entertainment of his 
guests. The merry Adelaide was al- 
ways about him, and the governor want'- 
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ed to arrange a thousand things with 
him. The lady of tte governor had 
remarked with inward joy, that Ade- 
laide became every day more attached 
to d'Aubant. She communicated her 
discoveries to her husband, and he had 
many groimds for being as satisfied as 
she. For the little, lively Adelaide, had 
already almost given her heart to an en- 
gineer, a fine young man. They had 
reproved Adelaide lor this attachment, 
as he was not of noble birth ; but in 
spite of their admonitions she still con- 
tinued her love for him. Now, the af- 
fair seemed about to terminate very plea- 
santly in a marriage between d'Aubant 
and Adelaide. No one in the colony 
doubted this. 

D'Aubant denied this as often as the 
lovely Desfontaines inquired about it ; 
but still he never would reveal the se- 
cret which was spread over those tender 
interviews which toek place between 
him and Adelaide. 

On a beautiful afternoon the whole 
company of strangers from New Or- 
leans and d'Aubant were invited to Au- 
gustine's. Augustine seemed sadder 
than usual, although she took much 
pains to suppress her melancholy. The 
governor and his lady were more serious 
too. In the eyes of gay Adelaide, even, 
tears were seen. D'Aubant was silent. 
In one word, the genius of hilarity seem- 
ed to have left them on that day ; each 
lived more within himself than with the 
others. Only Agatha skipped playfully 
from one to the other, and was unable 
to understand the strange behaviour of 
the company, in which joy and pleasure 
were generally at hame. 

Augustine regained her composure. 
She was in the belief that her sadness, 
of which she was not the master, had 
been the cause of this disagreeable 
change in the rest. Her guests had 

{rone in groups into the garden and the 
ittle park adjoming. She hurried thilh 
er to collect them together again. 

In passing a small meadow, which 
was lined with trees, she saw Adelaide 
approaching d'Aubant with open arms, 
who seemed to be engaged in deep con- 
versation with the engineer ; she saw 



that Adelaide embraced the Chevalier. 

Augustine turned off suddenly, not to 
interrupt the happy parties by her pre- 
sence. But d'Aubant saw the princess. 
He left the joyful daughter of the go- 
vernor with her lover, and followed 
her. 

She stood leaning against a cypress, 
gazing gloomily on the ground. When 
she heard his steps and saw him, she 
wanted to approach him, but her strength 
failed. She was pale; she smileif at 
him, but her eyes were heavy with 
trembling tears. 

" Are you unwell ?" inquired d^Au- 
bant pagerly. 

" Not very,'' she replied ; " but it 
will pass away soon." She pointed 
with her finger towaid a niche in the 
rock, grown over with moss, forming a 
place of repose, overhung with bushes, 
which afforded thick shade. 

D'Aubant conducted her thither. He 
sat dowii by her side. Both were silent 
for a long time. Suddenly he seized 
her hand with a passion which alarmed 
her, and kissed it with unusual fervour. 
" Do not make me unhappy, madam I" 
he cried, with a trembling voice; 
" some sickness, some trouble gnaws at 
your vitals." 

She cast up her eyes, and observed 
tears in his. "Do not f^ar," she re- 
plied : " I ^m better ahready. It was 
only a slight fit; it is over already." 

Another silence ensued. 

After a pause he commenced : " I 
was about bringing you agreeable news. 
I have been successful in persuading the 
governor and his lady to consent to a 
marriage between Adelaide and the en- 
gineer. It was a diflScult task. But 
the governor was forced to give his con- 
sent, as the young people h^d already 
forgotten themselves, and had gone too 
far, through love and passion, to retrace 
their steps. Come, and partake of the 
joy of the happy couple, who are now, 
probably, at their parents' feet." 

Augustine seemed to be overwhelmed 
at this intelligence. She asked several 
questions, and leaning on the arm of the 
chevalier, went to see the governor. 

The gloomy silence which had pre- 
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Tailed among the company only an hour 
ago, had suddenly disappeared. The 
terrible secret was made known. Con- 
gratulations were given and received ; 
all gave themselves to merriment more 
than ever. Augustine, inspired by the 
joy of her guests, wanted to crown the 
hilarity of the scene. She invited some 
neighbouring planters with their fami- 
lies ; rnral music appeared, and in the 
mild light of the moon and stars, a plea- 
sant supper party sat down beneath th^ 
shade of the palms. 

Reconciliation, thankfulness, loye, 
hope and friendship, moved every heart, j 
All played, and sang, and danced. The | 
tones of the instruments sounded fiarj 
more melodious through the silent j 
night, and brought the mmates of the 
distant huts to the s^ene. Every hour{ 
increased the happy crowd under the 
hght of torches and lamps. 

Suddenly d' Aubant missed Augustine. 
She had retired from the crowd. He 
faund her not far from the da>acing- 
ground, sitting on a bench in the garden, 
shaded with wild and blooming shrub- 
bery. 

" May I share this retirement with 
you," he said. 

" P'Aubant," she said in a low tone 
of voice. He was already seated by 
her side. He wanted to speak — took 
her hand, but forgot his words when he 
pressed that hand to his burning lips. 

Both were silent. The charm of the 
beautiful evening, the recent events, the 
music in the distance, seemed to oppress 
their hearts, an^l in the breasts of both 
rose the happy belief, " Thou lovest and 
thou art beloved." 

Augustine forgot all the past, and 
looked into the shadows of the night 
with dreaming eyes. Bushes, huts, and 
dancers floated in the fairy light of the 
moon, and the red glare of the lights 
shone like stars through the leaves, 
which were moved by the soft breath 
of the evening air. 

She thought shu had never felt before 
what she now felt at d^Aubant's side ^ 
and she had never known how much 
she loved him, so truly as in these mo- 
ments. But these were the first mo- 



ments in which he forgot the deep and 
distant respect which he always enter- 
tained for the beautiful princes$, and 
in which he broke over its bounds. He 
was silent, he trembled, and his lips- 
burned upon her hand. His soul trem- 
bled between hope and fear. His bold- 
ness had brought him to the threshold 
either/of heaven or of despair, and on 
these moments hung the decision of his 
fate. 

She wanted to withdraw her hand^ 
but she could not. 

"D'Aubant," she said, bashfully. 
He pressed her hand to his deeply af- 
fected heart. She was silent She 
wanted to suppress the sigh which an- 
swered his. But he heard it, and by it 
knew that his love was returned. 

A noise near by, suddenly startled 
them from their dreams. Augustine, 
alarmed, withdrew her hand, which had 
already been too long the prey of the 
young man. D'Aubant stepped aside in 
deep respect. Enlivened by joy and 
wine, the old governor stood before 
them. 

Both seemed neither to have expect- 
ed or wished this surprise. They were 
unable to speak to him, or to disentangle 
themselves from those feelings into 
which their souls had been plunged and 
struggling for the last hour, or perhaps 
longer. 

The governor looked at them for a 
while. " So you are here 1" he said, 
growling, " And so mute ? Oh, do not 
make me blind ! I observed it long ago* 
As I have unwiUingly had to sanction 
the union of a couple to-day. Sir Cheva- 
lier, we must have a second one imme- 
diately, and when the missionary arrives 
to-morrow or^the day after, we'll have a 
doiible marriage." Without waiting 
for an answer, the old man bent over 
the couple, threw his right around d'Aii- 
bant, the left around Augustine, and 
pressed them so heartily and closely to- 
gether, that their lips had to meet. 

D'Aubant's kiss glowed on Augus- 
tine's beautiful lips ; consciousness and 
self-command were gone. In her con- 
fusion she felt the lips of the beloVed 
man burn upon hers, and involuntarily 
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she replied "with a sweet kiss ; and both 
sank into a crowd of unknown delights, 
tremblings happy — like blessed soids — 
who, seeing themselves transferred to 
the life of Elysium, from the dead, earth- 
ly world, stop bashfully and doubtful at 
their first entrance. 

The governor laughed aloud, about 
his fortunate advice, and went off, justly 
triumphant. This laugh brought d'Au- 
i)ant back to his consciousness. He fear- 
ed lest he had transcended the respect 
which he owed to the princess, and had 
desen'ed Augustine's displeasure — and 
still love held him at the breast of the 
charming woman. "D'Aubant,'' she 
whispered tremblingly, and softly re- 
turned the kiss which he had pressed 
upon her lips. He threw his arms 
around her ; he felt himself embraced 
by the most beautiful, most noble crea- 
ture he had ever found in the world. 
He was elated like a god. 

A joyful voice rang through the 
bushes, and the lights approached. 
Hand-in-hand the Chevalier and A ugus- 
tine went to meet the approaching com- 
j)any. They received the congratula- 
tions of all, but could not reply ; they 
had not confessed to themselves yet, in 
words, what they felt and thought 

Sleep fled this night from the cheva- 
lier's eyes ; he was as if in a fever. 
Only late in the morning he was refresh- 
ed by a short slumber. And when he 
awoke, all that had passed yesterday 
seemed to him like a dream. 

With trembling, he prepared to see 
Augustine, and if she should perhaps 
repent the beautiful dream ! But what 
. to do then — all was dark to him still. 

She was alone — siill in her morning 
dress ; but never had he seen her ap- 
pear more beautiful. She Iqoked like an 
immortal. When d'AubantSntered the 
room, she blushed slightly. She ran 
from her chair, and did not dare to look 
at him. Still her whole being, and the 
silent earnestness which governed her, 
betrayed that she had concluded to 
speak an earnest word with him about 
what had happened. 

He sank at her feet; he could not utter 
a syllable. She beckoned him to rise. 



He rose, and with his eyes he looked to 
read in hem her approval or her curse. 
She looked on him tenderly; but all 
was forgotten which she wished to say. 
Speechless, and heart to heart, they for- 
got the whole world ; only in low, 
trembling sighs, only through the tears 
of deeply felt bliss, their souls spoke to 
each other ; as on yesterday, the go- 
vernor put an end to their reverie. He 
stepped in with the piieSt of Adayes 
at his hand, followed by a merry com- 
pany, Agatha, with her Desfontaincs, 
and others from the suite of the govern- 
or, and from the colony. 

Agatha threw herself, sobbing, into 
Augustine's arms, kissed her With deep 
emotion, and cried, '* A secret voice has 
often whispered it to me, but I did not 
dare to believe it. You lovely, godlike 
plantress, you are happy ! I crown you 
with this crown of myrrh ; Christinen- 
thal is your monarchy ; love, virtue, and 
happiness are the satellites of your 
court— only do not forget your Agatha 
in d' Aubant's arms." 

And Madame Desfortaines placed 
the fresh myrrh crown on Augustine^s 
head, from which the curls fell in beau- 
tiful disorder over her neck and shoul- 
ders.— The whole procession went to 
the next chapel, and the princess dow- 
ager was married to her lover — ^became 
Madame d'Aubant. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

• 

Many blessed months and years, this 
pair passed in the solitude of 
Louisiana. The birth of a charming 
daughter increased the happiness of the 
princely mother. She nurSed the child 
herself, and as soon as it could stammer, 
she taught it the language of her mo- 
ther — the German. 

So, this glorious woman had bent hard 
fate according to her own will, by sub- 
duing gloriously the prejudices enter- 
tained by the world ; and without any 
arms but her virtve. The creator of 
her sphere of action in imknown re- 
gion^,— the supposed heir of the largest 
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empire of the world, — ^she fountled her 
paradise among the huts of the simple 
planters, and found here, among savage 
tribes, a happier fate than would have 
awaited her in the imperial palace of 
St. Petersburg. 

Thus passed the most beautiful and 
important part of their lives. D'Au- 
bant's plantations increased every year. 
Abundance reigned. 

Afterwards two circumstances, united 
to induce the . happy couple to change 
their residence :— an illness of d'Au- 
bant, which, without th^ consultation 
of learned physicians, threatened to be- 
come dangerous, and the corrupt avari- 
cious policy of the new Governor of 
New Orleans. 

They sold their plantations to a great 
profit, and both went back to France. 
The princess thought that she had been 
forgotten in Europe long ago. They 
arrived in Paris, and d'Aubant came un- 
der the care of the physicians, and was 
soon recovering. 

One day Augustine was walking in 
'the gardens of the Tuilleries with her 
daughter. They conversed in German. 
Count Moritz, Marshal of Saxony, stood 
near them and observed the ladies. As 
they spoke his language, he did not 
want to lose an opportunity of getting 
acquainted with such lovely country- 
"woman. He approached, and recog- 
nized the princess of Wolfenbuttel, who 
had years ago been assisted in her es- 
cape from St. Petersburg by his mother, 
the Countess Konigsmark. In vain the 
surprised princess wished to conceal 
herself from him. She was recognizr 
ed, and the Marshal asked only for the 
single favor of permission to inform the 
Icing of her presence. All the objec- 
-tions of the princess were in vain. Fi- 
nally she agreed to his pressing pray- 
ers, but only on condition that he 
jsliould keep the secret for three months. 
He promised this, and received permis- 
sion to visit the princess occasionally. 

The Chevalier had meanwhile com- 
pletely recovered his health. And 
-v^hen, at the end of this quarter, the 
X^arshal wanted to pay another visit to 
%fxe princess, before he should commu< 
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nicate the important discovery to the 
king, she had left with her husband and 
daughter. He was informed that they 
had shipped for the East Indies, and 
that they had chosen the Island of Bour- 
bon for their residence. 

Count Moritz hastened to the king. 
He was greatly astonished at the dis- 
covery, and through his minister, he or- 
dered the governor of the Island to treat 
the Qhevalier d'Aubant and his lady 
with the greatest respect. But not sat- 
isfied with all this, the king wrote him- 
self a letter to the Queen of Hungary, 
although he was at war with her, in- 
forming her of the extraordinary fate 
of her aunt, the death of whom she had 
for a long time been lamenting. 

The reply to the monarch, contained, 
besides the expression of her thanks, a 
letter to Madame d^Aubant.' The 
Queen begged her to come to her 
court ; the King of France would sup- 
ply her husband and daughter in the 
most brilliant manner. — But the prin- 
cess, elevated above all the pomp of 
courts, and those iron, unpleasant laws 
of etiquette under which the feelings of 
nature are crushed, answered in a mode 
worthy of her high spirit, and with a 
proud consciousness of her happy con- 
dition. She refused all offers, and re- 
mained in her enviable pridri. On the 
Island of Bourbon she was still in 1744. 

After the death of her husband aiid 
daughter, she returned to Europe. 
Many assert that she had retired to 
Montmartre, where she is said to have 
been seen as late as 1760. Others say 
she passed the evening of her virtuous 
life in Brussels, where she received a 
large pension from the house of Bruns- 
wick. Here she was the benefactress 
of all the poor ; the unfortunate found 
help from her, if the world had left 
them. An ever, living sweet delight 
dwelt always on her countenance, as it 
were the reflection of the inner peace 
of her soul. Near the age of seventy, 
she still retained trace's of her former 
beauty, and the serene, elevating feel- 
ings with which she had passed the 
days of her youth, remained faithful to 
her in the winter of her life. 
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And when now — so it" is said — she 
heard strike the long-wished for, wel- 
come hour, which was to unite her soul 
with the friend of her heart who had 
gone to the regions of bliss before her, 
— with d'Aubant and her children — and 



when all eyes were weeping around her 
death-bed, she turned to the mourners 
with a sweet smile, and said : — 

" I havi* dreamed a beautiful dream ; 
now let me awake to life eternaL'* 
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THE P'OST-CAPTAIN: 



OH THE 



WOODEN WALLS WELL MANNED.^ 

A NOVEL. 



NEPTUNE'S INJUNCTION, 



WfiSREAS a spfurious Post-Captain has made its appearance in the Metropolis, torturing 
the text, and spoiling the spirit of the original work : Now, I do by this my procla- 
mation prohibit all my blue-jackets from loading their sea chests with such lubberly- 
lumbar ,* and if any captain shall have the temerity to admit the book into the cafiia 
of his hooker, I will harass him regularly once a week with a stark calm, more ap-* 
palling to'the heart of a thorough-bred seaman than a heavy gale of wind. 



(Signed) 



NEPTUNE* 



Witness, 

AMPHiTRitK, herX mark. 



CHAPTER I. . 

She walks the waters Ul^e a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife: 
Who would not brave th$ battle and the wreck, 
To move the monarch of her peopled deck ? 

CoRSAia. 

The sun had just streaked the eastern 
Horizon with his rays, when the com- 
mander of a frigate, which was cruis- 
ing in the British Channel, awoke, and 
giving a monstrous yawn, called to the 
sentry at the cahin-door to pass the 
i?irord for the steward. The sentry was 
walking to «jld feo undei: the half-deck, 
anaed with a huge cutlass^ which for 



more than a year had not slept in a 
scabbard ; and, on hearing the order, he 
applied his hands to his mouth, vocife- 
rating with lungs of a stentor, " Pass 
the word, there, for the captain's stew- 
ard!'' - 

Our captain next took a miniature 
picture from under his pillow, which- he 
seemed. to contemplate with peculiar 
delight; sighing aud soliloquizing as 
he hung over it enamoured : *' Can any 
face," cried he, "be more angelic? 
" Such top-lights ! Or can any form be 
more, ravishing ? Such a pair of cab- 
heads! And, oh J what hair! Why, 
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one might take a sheep-shank in it ! 
Blow, my good breeze ! Fill all my 
sails! Driver and ring-tail — spritsail 
and ^pritsail-topsail ! Royals and sky- 
scrapers ! Flying jib and jib ot jite ! 
Waft me, oh, waft me to the arms of 
Cassandra !" 

The captain now bellowed for the 
steward. " Sir !" said the steward. 
** How many knots does the ship go 7" 
" Five, sir.'' " And how is the wind ?" 
<* A little upon the quarter, sir." "Are 
all the reefs out '?" " No, sir, there is 
one reef in." "What lieutenant has 
the watch?" "Mr. Hurricane, sir." 
" Desire him to step below." 

Mr. Hurricane, on hearing the sum- 
mons, threw off his grego, tnat is, his 
great-coat, and calling to the quarter- 
master, told him to take it below. He 
then went to the compass, and having 
ascertained the course of the ship, and 
the direction of the wind, he ordered 
the helmsman to steer small, despatched 
hands aloft to shake out the reefs, and, 
grasping his speaking-trumpet, descend- 
ed into the cabin* 

" Mr. Hurricane," said the captain, 
^ I hope all the reefe are out." " The 
top-men, sir," replied the lieutenant, 
t' are aloft shaking, them out." " Is 
there any land in sight?" added the 
captain. "The master," replied the 
lieutenant, " says he can see land broad 
upon the bow ; but I, sir, am of opin- 
ion it is only cape fly-away." " Well," 
said the captain, " make all the sail you 
can upon the ship, and in a short time 
we shall be able to determine the fact." 
The lieutenant went upon deck. 
- " Mr. Echo," said he to the midship- 
man, " send the after-guard aft here, to 
hoist the main-topsail." " Aye, aye 
sir," cried Mr. Echo, who in conc**rl 
with half-a-dozen other weekly-account 
gentlemen, thus vociferated for several 
minutes at the break of the quarter- 
deck: "Boatsain's mate! boatswain'!? 
mate! I say, you boatswains mate! 
send the after-guard aft here to the 
main-topsail-haliards ! Corporal of 
marines ! send the marines aft on the 
tjuarter-deck, to clap on the main-top- 
igail-haliards« M^^r at arms! go 



down below and send all the idlaers up ! 
Send all the idlers up ! Do you hear, 
there, master aJ: arms ? Send all the 
idlers up ! Ste^^ards and servants, bar- 
bers and sweeperjs, cook's mates and 
cook-mate's ministiers; doctor's mates 
and loblolly-boys ! why don't they 
come on deck ?" 

The people now came upon deck, the 
top-sails Were hoisted, and tJte walk of 
the ship was increasJed through the wa- 
ter. Seven bells were now struck, the 
hammocks were piped up, and the quar- 
ter-master stood at the nettings to re- 
ceive them from the sailors. — And now 
came upon deck the doctor, the purser, 
and lieutenant of marines, bloated with 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. 

" Good morningio you, gentlemen," 
said the lieutenant. " How are you 
all upon an average ?" 

" The tiller," said Mr. Nipcheese the 
purser, " made such a thimdering noise 
all night, that I could only procure 
eleven hours' sleep." 

"I pity you," said the ^lieutenant ; 
" you get no more sleep than a ground* 
tier-butt." 

" And I," said Mr. Gallipot, the doc- 
tor, "was obliged to get up. in the 
night to ffo to the round house." 

" Shocking !" cried th? lieutenant, 
" to be taken aback, and not able to 
box your ship off* !" 

" And I," said Mr. Easy,, the lieute- 
nant of marines, *' was compelled to 
rise at midnight and drink a glass of 
cold water." 

" Diable !" said the lieutenant, " then 
your coppers were hot !" 

" I am getting the better of my sea- 
sickness," said the purser : " Occupa- 
tion ! occupation ! * throw but a stone, 
and the giant dies !' " 

" Yes," rejoined the lieutenant ; " and 
now you will be occupied in making 
dead men chew tchacco.'^ 

" I am an old voyager !" exclaimed 
the doctor. 

" What!" said the lieutenant; " have 
you got a timber-head in the ship V 

" 1 have been at sea before," replied 
the doctor. 
^«Yei^'' said the lieutenant j "yTH. 
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have been at Chelsea, at Battersea, 
arid, I dare say, in the-Marshalsea." 

The conrersation was her interrupt- 
ed by an uproar in the waist, where Mr. 
Echo, the midshipman, was menacing 
death to the boy of his mess, and bela- 
bouring him over the shoulders with 
the end of the topsail-sheet. 

" Murder ! murder !" cried the boy : 
" it was not my fault. The ship took 
a lee-lUrc}i, and the kettle fetched 
way.". 

"What's the matter here, Mr. 
Echo 7" cried the lieutenant. " Has 
the boy forgot to break up the treble- 
refined sugar ; or did he neglect to beat 
• the dust out of the Turkey carpet V^ 
" His kettle is capsized, sir," replied 
Mr. Echo ; " and we shall be obliged 
to breakfast upon burgoo, out of the 
ship's coppers. Nor is that all : the 
hawbuck has not rolled up a single 
hammock." • 

« How could I V said the boy ; " the 
gentlemen did not turn out before the 
bell rung for eight o'clock." 

" You did not rouse them," said the 
midshipman. 

"Yes, sir," answered the boy, "I 
roused them a dozen times. I affronted 
Mr. Gale. He had turned in all stand- 
ing •with his bootr. on; and he swore 
that if I named him again, he would 
jump down my throat." 

" No replies, sir," said Mr. Echo, 
" you are on a king's ship. Jump down 
for the tureen, and fill it with burgoo. 
I saw the doctor's mates go just novy to 
the coppers : and if you don't bear a 
hand, th^re will be none left for the of- 
ficers." 

"Faith, sir," said the boy, « if that 
is the case, I must bear a fist indeed. 
Those doctor's mates eat more than any 
men in the ship. I saw Mr. Ipecachu- 
ana eat a pound of shark one day be- 
fore dinner, just by way of taking the 
sharp edge off his stomach. Here I go 
like a rigffer!" And, so saying, he 
started on his errand, singing merrily as 
he went : 

Lore dwells on the Up of my Jenny, 
The lives in the town of Kilkenny. 

Notwithstanding tthe vivacity of this 



Irish lad, he was a poor, pale looking 
creature, and so lean in his person from 
the bad fare of the midshipman's table, 
that his clothes fitted him like a purser's 
shirt on a handspike. When he had 
occasion to go through the bay on an 
errand, the seamen, sitting in their 
berths, were wont in wantonness to 
start up and secure their biscuit, ex-* 
clainriing at the same time, ** A hungry 
marine adrift! Look out, there, men, 
fore and aft for your bread bags !" In 
derision, too, for his gaunt figure, they 
had christened him fat Jack of the bone 
house, all of which the poor fellow 
quietly pocketed, because his " position 
in society^^ taught him that resistance 
could effect nothing. 



CHAPTER II. 

Each to his colours true, with heart as stout, 
As ever hauled a weather ear-ring out. 

AUTH /OE. 

Captain Brilliant, having dressed 
himself, went upon the quarter-deck 
where the first lieutenant was walking 
in company with the doctor, the purser, 
the maiine officer, and a midshipman. 
The midshipman, on perceiving the 
captain, immediately went to leeward. 

" A fine morning, Mr. Hurricane," 
said the captain. 

'' Very ime, sir," answered the lieu- 
tenant. 

" Well, doctor," said the captain, 
" how do you carry on the war 1 Have 
you recovered your stomach ?" 

" Yes, sir," replied the doctor, " my 
organs of digestion are restored to their 
proper tone ; and my stomach loathes 
no longer its diurnal food." 

" Does the doctor eat his allowance, 
Mr. Nipcheese ?' said the captain. 

"Yes, sir," cried the purser, "he 
picked the plums for the gun-room pud- 
ding last banyan day, and ate more than 
half of what I had served out." 

" When our pudding, sir," exclaim- 
ed the lieutenant, " was put upon the 
table, the plums, I will vouch, were not 
within hail of each other." 

"Hal ha!" laughed the captain j 
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"when the doctor again undertakes to 
pick the plums, you must make him 
whistle the whole time.'' 

Mr. Echo, the midshipman, now ap- 
proached the lieutenant, and bowing 
obsequiously, acquainted him that it was 
eight o'clock by the glass. " Very 
well, Mr. Echo," replied the lieutenant ; 
" tell the boatswain's mate to pipe to 
breakfast.'^ 

The bell was now rung for eight 
o'clock; the glass was turned; the 
quarter-master and the man at the helm 
were relieved ; the boatswain's mate 
piped to breakfast, and the air was im- 
pregnated with the fumes of burgoo. 

The gun-room steward now came up 
the companion-ladder to summon the 
officers to their morning repast ; and 
the doctor, the purser, and the officer of 
marines descended to the lower regions. 
In half an hour more, Mr. TaffareTl,the 
second lieutenant, made his appearance 
on the quarter-deck ; when Mr. Hurri- 
cane, together with the midshipman of 
the morning-watch, accompanied the 
captain into the cabin, where the break- 
fast was laid out. 

" Mr. Hurricane," said the captain, 
" pray take the chair at the end of the 
table, and Gale, you come to an anchor 
here. Now, steward, off covers, and 
let us see our land-fall.'^ 

It consisted of hot coffee, not very 
fragrant to the smell, and whole ship- 
biscuit, the elite of the pursier's bread 



The yolk of an egg beaten up, and 
well diluted with warm water, supplied 
the place of milk, and for solid food 
there was a prime piece of cold junk, 
and the leg of a tough turkey flagrant- 
ly be-devilled to render it digestible. 

The steward, a middle-aged man, 
stood behind the captain's chair, rolling 
himself mechanically from side to side ; 
now with a long and then with a short 
swing of his body, as the emergency 
required ; and rivetting, at the same 
time, his quick grey eyes on the guests 
in succession. A couple of cabin-boys, 
each with a waiter in his hand, were 
seen, watching their superior's signifi- 
cant glance, and they ran round the ta- 



ble with the trepidation of frightened 
rabbits. Our conversation in daily life 
is supplied by the objects around us, 
and the mind is a mirror which always 
reflects them. The table-talk was nau- 
tical. 

" How many knots, Mr. Hurricane, 
did she go," said the captain, " when 
you hove the log at eight bells ?" 

" Nine sir, and the weather-leech of 
the main-top-sail was lifting when I 
called out ^ stop' to Mr. Gale, who held 
the half-minute glass." , 

" I was exact sir to a jiffey," said the 
young midshipman. 

" How long have you been at sea. 
Gale?" 

"A year and a half, sir. When I 
shipped for the Desdemona I had just 
returned from Canton. I was Jack 
from India when the war broke out.*' 

" How did you like the Company's 
service ? Steward, give Mr. Gale some 
creamP 

" Under the tyranny of the chief mate, 
sir, I suffered more than a martyr. 
When we got into blue water there was 
nothing going on but mast-heading the 
midshipmen." 

" Did you not shovel coals for the 
cook 1" said the lieutenant. • 

" Yes, sir, that was every day a part 
of our duty, so that, when after the voy- 
age I was sporting my uniform on shore, 
and a young lady asked me if the inscrip- 
tion on the gilt button of my blue coat 
was not a rampant lion,* * No, miss,* 
said I, ^it is a midshipman handing 
coals up out of the fore-scuttle.' " 

" Such trifles as these," said the cap- 
tain, " may be patiently borne* An of- 
ficer is not the worse because when he 
was a boy he helped the cook to a few 
coals. But to be mast-headed four 
hours on a stretch, not for any actual 
fault, but to gratify the wanton exercise 
of arbitrary power, is revolting to a 
heart of feeling. You will experience 
none of this treatment, Mr. Gale, on 
board the Desdemona." 

The lieutenant and midshipman rose 

* In the »i-*ivy the button of an officer's uni- 
form has an*&nchor stamped on it ; in the Com- 
pany's service a rampant lion. 
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from the table with an appetite, a prac- 
tice recoQuuended by Sir John Sinclair 
in his code of longevity. The fact is 
that there was nothing left for them to 
eat, and their forbearance was involun- 
tary. The look of the steward betray- 
ed his dejection as he replaced the tin 
covers over the empty dishes, and the 
two cabin boys exchanged mutually the 
glance of despair. 

Here some person knocked at the 
cabin door, and the steward ((oing to it, 
returned to the table with a bundle of 
papers. 

''The gentlemen)^ sir," said he, 
** presttit their compliments, and have 
sent you their day's works." 

" Very well," answered the captain, 
in a careless tone j '^ put them in the 
quarter-gallery," 



CHAPTER IIL 

For England now with favouring gale* — Diamif. 

The quarter deck of a frigate is the 
resort, after Iweakfast, of those officers 
who have not had over-night two skulks 
in the lee-scuppers. The first lieuten- 
ant had turned into his cot, all standing, 
in order to fetch up his lee- way, but the 
other two gay lieutenants of ^ gallant 
ship's crew were seen reclining against 
the bulwark, where the quarter-masters 
stood receiving the hammocks from the 
seamen to stow them in the hammock- 
nettings. There were at least a hun- 
dred jolly tars coming up in succession 
from their respective berths, each bear- 
, ing his sack of war on his shoulder. 

And now were seen ascending the 
companion-ladder, the lieutenant of ma- 
rines, the doctor, and the purser, to in- 
hale the pure ocean breeze. There is 
an hilarity of soul felt at sea in fair 
weather, which the shore has not the 
power to impart. It is with a delicious 
sensation of mingled security and admi- 

* The midshipmen of a man-of-war are called 
" the gentlemen." The day*« work is another 
name for the ship's reckoning. Now for the cap- 
tain, to consign th* midshipmer* day's work 
to the round-house and make a /o -cttZofthem, 
was a shocking indignity offered their matfaemeti- 
oal lucubrations. 



ration that we contemplate the wilder- 
ness of blue waters ruffled uniformly 
with a light breeze, and here and there 
abruptly disturbed by the gambols of 
the finny herds that Toam its coral 
depths ; of the porpoise sportii^ about 
the ship, or of the gamprus emerging 
from his unfathomable home', and slow- 
ly heaving his huge form above the sur- 
Uoe of the sea. 

" A sail on the lee-beam !" cried the 
man at the mast-head. 

'''What does she look like?" said 
lieutenant Balcony. 

" A French merchant-man, Sir, with 
a heavy carga When she rolls to lee- 
ward, she ships the sea in over her gang- ' 
way." 

" Do we fore-reach upon the strange 
sail?" 

" Yes, sir, we are coming up with 
her hsmd ova: hac(d«" 

''Show our colours," said the cap- 
tain, " and get a gun ready on the fore- 
castle to bring her to." 

" She hf^ hove her main-top-sail to 
the mast, sir." 

"Very well; come down off the 
cross-trees." 

The 8a(il in sight was an easy prize. 
She proved to be an English West-In- . 
dia ship, that had been captured a few 
hours before by a seventy-four cut down. 

Captain Brilliant immediately clapped 
Mr. Echo, the midshipman, with six 
hands on board of her, and was about 
to shape his course after her, when Mr. 
Hurricane, who returned with the boat, 
informed him, there was an old gentle- 
man with a beautiful young wife on 
board the prize, who entreated to be. 
taVen into the frigate ; for the French- 
men hr.d plundered them of all their 
fresh provisions, and left nothing but 
salt junk. 

" Is the lady pretty ?" said the cap- 
tain. 

" She is the most beautiful creature, 
sir," replied the lieutenant, " I ever saw 
with my eyes. The Venus frigate has 
not got so fair a head." 

" Then bear a hand," cried the cap- 
tain, " and bring her on board.i|^In the 
meantime we will rig out the studding- 
sail booms. Up there I topmen !' 
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The boat shoved off again, and in a 
few minutes returned with Mr. Factor 
and his lady. The husband on the 
verge of sixty ; the wife about seven- 
teen. 

Captain Brilliant stretched out bis 
hand to the lady, and helped her up the 
side; when, with much sweetness of 
manner, she thanked him for his polite- 
ness, and congratulated herself upon 
being emancipated from a barbaro\is 
enemy. 

The sails were now trimmed fore and 
aift ; the fore-tack was brought to the 
cat-head, and the weather clue-garnet of 
the mainsail was hauled up. 

" There she walks through it !'' ex- 
claimed captain Brilliant, looking over 
the side. " Glory ! glory ! Blow, my 
sWeet breeze ! I never saw a ship yet 
that could beat her going large.'' 

In about an hour and a half, a sail 
was described from the mast-head ; and 
preparations were made for action with 
redoubled energy. The bulk head of 
the cabin was knocked down ; the yards 
werie slung with chains, and the sur- 
geon arranged his instruments arid dres- 
sings in the cockpit. The dfummer 
then beat to quarters. 

"Fore topmast-head there!" cried 
the captain. 

" Sir !" replied the man aloft. 

« What does she look like V ' 

" She looks, sir, like a whacking fri- 
gate." 

" Can you see her teeth V* 

" Yes, sir ; she has a very heavy tier 
of teeth*" 

"No near !" cried the captain to the 
seamen who was steering. ** Our leech- 
es are shaking. What are you doing 
^with the ship? Get another pull at 
the main-top-bowline." 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

It was now time for the young lady 
to be conducted to a place of safety ; an 
office that lieutenant Hurricane under- 
took to perform; for Mr. Factor had 
complained of being unwell, and had 
already sought the company of the doc- 
tor in Ihie lowermost recess of the ship. 

« Lieutenant !" cried Mrs. Factor, 
as he handed her below ; " you are go* 



ing to seek reputation in the mouth of 
of the cannon !" 

" It is only, madam, my duty." 

" If prayers, lieutenant, can avert the 
danger that threatens you, no shot shall 
come near you. For with uplifted 
bands I will implore providence to shield 
you from harm." 

" Only smile on me, and I am proof 
against all shot !" 

" Good heaven ! you talk so care- 
lessly, one would think there was no 
danger to be apprehended from guns." 

" There lies more danger in that eye 
than, in the lower-deck, upper*-deck, 
quarter-deck and fore-castle-guns of the 
largest seventy-four." 

Mrs. Factor made no reply: but she 
sighed and looked a great deal more. 
The lieutenant squeezed her fair hand, 
and returned upon deck. 

In another half hour, the Desdemona 
had come within gun-shot of the strange 
sail ; but the private signal which she 
made was not answered. 

" She is a very heavy frigate," said 
the first lieutenant. " Fourteoi ports of 
a side besides a bridle-port. See how 
she shows her teeth. Who can she be ?" 

" The Nonsuch most probably," an- 
swered the second lieu*enant. "We 
shall have hot work. They are taking 
the tompions out of their guns, to give it 
to us." 

"No near, quarter-master. Our 
leeches are lifting I" 

" There will be no fighting," said the 
captain. "By the proud manner in 
which he keeps his luff, I suspect it is 
Commodore Rodgers. Besides, you may 
easily make the i'rigate out to be Amer- 
ican by her trim. Though upon a bow- 
line, she has no main-tpp-mast stay-sail 
set. She is so square-rigged, that it 
would take all the wind out of her main- 
top-sail. See, they are hoisting the 
stars and stripes." 

" A Jonathan ! by the hookey !" ex- 
claimed the second lieutenant. 

" Pork and molasses !" cried Mr. Hur- 
ricane. " I thought all fighting had 
been over in the Jei seys." 

Captain Brilliant took his speaking 
trumpet. 
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" Hoay ! the ship a-hoay !'* 

"Holloa!" 

« What ship is that 1" 

« The Rattlesnake ! « United States' 
man-of-war !" 

"Have you seen anything of a French 
seventy-four cut down ?" 

"Yes! She is now in chase of a man- 
of-war brig. She is going large before 
the wind.'* 
/ " Th^nk you ! thank you 1 square 
away the ydrds here ! Haul the main- 
sail up ! Give her the helm !" 

Both frigates cheered, and parted 
company. . 

Whether the French ship enjoyed a 
good pair of heels, or whether the Amer- 
ican captain had misrepresented hei sit- 
uation, it is not for the humble historian 
of this page to determine. But after a 
fruitless search of eight hours, no ene- 
my could be found, and only the sea and 
sky were to be seen, when the ham- 
mocks were carried below. 

The dejection of the ship's company 
from not meeting with an enemy was 
apparent fore and aft. A restorative 
was wanted to raise their drooping spir- 
its, and it was sought, not in the medi- 
cine chest of the doctor, but the store- 
room of the purser. The elixir was 
supplied by a puncheon of Jamaica rum. 

*' Tell the boatswain and his mates," 
sBid the captain, " to pipe all hands to 
^lice the main-brace." 

Th« bullying boatswain and his tarry train 
Pipe and sing out ;-rthree mastiffs of the main ; 
The leader portly, with his rough breast bare, 
Tike mates bold ruffians with a foremast air. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Joyous at sea, where lubber»feel deprect. 
He, every inch a sailor, has his jest. 

Mb. Factor now came upon deck, 
not supporting, but supported by, his 
black-eyed spouse, who smiled loves and 
jrraces as she ascended the companion- 
ladder. 

Mr. Factor was less indisposed, for 
tlie danger was over, but he looked more 
like a ghost than one of this world. 

liieutenant Hurricane was. leaning 



over the taffarel, watching the ship's 
wake, and making a guess at her rate of 
going, when Flora ran towards him. 

" Oh, lieutenant," cried Flora ; "I am 
so glad to see you safe ! When I was 
down in the cellar , and the surgeon dis- 
played his dressings, I could think of 
nothing but heads, and legs, and arms, 
flying about in the air." 

** And it is all tor your charming sex," 
said the officer, " that sailors thus ex- 
pose their lives. Assured that courage 
ajone can merit the fair, I would fight 
the ship on my stumps and never strike 
ray colours while there was a shot left 
in the locker. What a beautiful young 
woman you are. It does a man good to 
look in your own sweet face. Is all that 
daik hair your own ]" 

" I pray you unhand me," whispered 
Flora : " Mr. Factor is conning this 
way.'^ 

"Flora!" faltered the merchant, "Flo- 
ra ! what are you doing there ? Why 
dont you come and give me your arm 1 
You know that in my weak state, the 
rocking of the ship is almost death to 
me." 

"I am coming, my dear." 

"Here; help me below. I want you 
•to put me to bed. Have you hung up 
the curtains, as 1 told you 1" 

'' My dear, don't go to bed yet. I im- 
agine tea will be ready soon, A cup of 
tea will restore you." 

"I can't drink tea 5 it does not agree 
with me." 

" Then, I will make you, my dear, a 
little panado. But don't be fretful." 

« What kind of panado 1" 

"The same kind, my dear, that 
Quasheeba made for me at Martha Bre, 
when 1 was seriously ill. You tasted^it 
at my bedside, and said it was excellent." 

" Well ; help me below." 

"Yes, my dear." ., 

The happy pair descended. 

" A precious husband '?" exclaimed 
captain Brilliant, accosting the lieuten- 
ant, " there is nothing of him left but the 
ribs and trucks. His coat fits him like 
a purser's shirt upon a handspike." 

" He told me, sir," said the lieutenant, 
" that he had been a great traveller,'* 
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" Granted !" said the captain. " I dare 
say he has doubled Cape Horn.'^ 

" He tops the officer over his wife, 
sir." 

" A son of a sea-cook ! If he was to 
fall overboard, I would not heave him a 
rope." 

" We shall have yet, sir, perhaps, to 
sew him up in his hammock." 

" The sooner he goes over the stand- 
ing part of the main-sheet, the better.'' 

The steward, at this juncture came iq 
acquaint the captain that tea was ready. 

" Tea !" exclaimed captain Brilliant. 
"I wish to make a better land-fall. 
Stretch along the eating haliards ! You 
are determined we shall not escape be- 
ing raked fore and aft." 

The captain and his lieutenant now 
walked up and down the quarter-deck. 

"Hurricane," said the captain, "lam 
very glad you brought the young lady on 
board. I hate to see a priest. A ship 
never gets safe to port that has a priest 
in her; but a fine girl is a charming ac- 
quisition." 

" How fine the lady had rigged her- 
self, when I brought her, sir, on board." 

" She was under a press of sail. She 
had royals set; sky-scrapers, moon-ra- 
kers, and a cursed god above all." 

" She has a delicate skin, sir." 

" Faith she has. She is as fair as 
driven charcpal." 

The steward again appeared to an- 
nounce that the cold meat was laid out 
in the cabin. 

" Very well," said the captain. " Get 
some wine to pass. Come, Hurricane, 
let us go below." 



CHAPTER V. 

Harder yet, it yet blows harder, 
Hark, again the boatswain's call. 

Old Sowa, 

The captain was fond of the company 
of his first officer, and rejecting tea as* 
an insipid beverage, he caroused with 
him in the cabin over the juice of the 
grape. 

" Another bottle of wine here !" cried 
Captain Brilliarjt, " You^ steward ! clon't 



you see, this bottle is a marine ? The 
liglits, I suppose, are put out : they are 
handing up powder out of the maga- 
zine. Faith ! Hurricane, our lady pas^ 
senger is a fine girl. She has a good 
pair of cat-heads !" 

" Yes, sir, she is nice and bluflf about 
the bows." 

" It was a great sacrifice in so young 
a girl to get spliced to so old a man." 

" Yet, sir, she s^ys she loves him 
dearly." 

" Avast there ! she may tell the ma- 
rines that ; but the sailors will not be- 
lieve it." 

" I can hardly hoist it in, sir." 

" Hoist it in ! It woukl carry away a 
do2?en luff-lackles to hoist it in." 

" How thin her husband is, sir I" 

" Thin ! He may get under the lee 
of a rope-yarn." 

" I think, sir, that already "the old 
man is jealous of me." 

" As surely as the Desdemona is now 
going through the water. Why, wh«i 
you took bis wife by the hand, he look- 
ed at you marline-spikeSi" 

" He changed colour in the face, sir, 
like a dying dolphin." 

" Come, Hurricane, drink your wine. 
Here's to the wind that blows, the ship 
that goes, and the lass that loves a sai- 
lor." 

Here the conversation was iwferrupt- 
ed by the ship taking a sudden lee- 
lurcK which ^eemed to lay her on her 
beam-ends, and at the same time a huge 
sea was shipped through the cabin win- 
dows. 

" There's a heAvy squall cqme on, 
sir," said the steward. "I had better 
put up ihe dead-lights, I thought the 
weather had a rough look when I was 
last on deck. The wind blew from all 
quarters. I looked at the compass. She 
was up and off three points, and Mother 
Cary's chickens were mustering in 
gangs. Shall I hand you your cloak, 
sir?; 

The captain, without exchanging a 
word, threw his cloak about him and 
went on deck accompanied by Mr. Hur- 
ricane, where he found the third lieute- 
nant vociferating through his speaking 
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trumpet to the seamen on the main-top- 
sail yard.—" Close reef the sail, men!" 

"Aye, aye, sir!" 

" You have broached to, Balcony V' 
said the captain. 

" Yes, sir, the wind suddenly shifted 
four points, and to(>k the sails flat aback, 
canting the helmsman over the wheel." 

" I see our top-gallant-masts are gone 
smack smooth." 

" There are hands aloft, sir, clearing 
the wreck." 

" What think you of the weather 1" 

" Only a touch of the times, sir." 

" It lightens to windward ; hark ! 
what a clap of thunder. Again, it nears 
us fast. There is a heavy gale coming 
on. Mr. Balcony, you will take in the 



The ocean soon exhibited an appal- 
ling sight ; the waves seemed on fire, 
and 'in their deafening turbulence ex- 
ceeded Etna, Vesuvius, or Hecla in the 
most outrageous moments of their ra- 
vings. But the dimensions of the mighty 
billows baffle description. They are 
only to be conceived by the mind, as 
uplifting their terrific forms, and suc- 
ceeding each other in awful majesty ; 
they came swelling along nearer and 
nearer, and higher and higher, the ap- 
parent heralds of inevitable doom to the 
frigate and her crew. All were on the 
alert. There were four men placed at 
the wheel, two to windward and two to 
leeward, and gangs of hands were busy 
clapping on relievingtackles to succour 
the lower rijprgii^. The ship was under 
a close-reei^ main-topsail and reefed 
foresail, and when a sea struck her, she 
not only trembled from stem to stern, 
but her main-deck vibrated with the 
shock. 

. The scud flew wildly overhead, and 
the wind roared through the shrouds. 
The captain and his lieutenants took 
their station on the quarter-deck, visible 
to each other, in the intense darkness 
that prevailed, as the forked lightning 
flashed across the horizon. 

" We shall have to scud her, Hurri- 
cane," said the captain, " under bare 
poles. She is an old ship, though a fa- 
li^oqs 3f £^ bosft I am afraid to |ay her 



to, for so crazy are her timbers, that in 
bringing her up in the wind she might 
part amidships. We may as well haul 
the foresail up." 

"I have seen her lie to, sir, in as 
heavy a gale as this, before you took the 
command of her." 

" What weather did she make of it ?" 

^' She rode the gale out, sir, like a 
duck in a pond." 

" Then we will heave her to." 

" It will be best, sir. She labours so 
dreadfully in scudding." 

" Agreed. Make her as snug as pos- 
sible. Take "the foresail off the ship, 
and lay her to under the main-stay sail. 
That sea came heavy on the bow. Ease 
her, quarter-master." 

" The day breaks, sir, and there is 
some blue in the sky to windward." 

" Devilish little of it, Hurricane." 

'^As much, sir, as would make a 
Dutchman a pair of trowsers." 

Nothing violent is lasting. With the 
advance of day the wind shifted, the 
fury of the storm abated, and the portly 
boatswain, standing on the booms, piped 
the welcome summons of " All hands 
to make sail, ahoy !" 

The carpenter now come aft, and ta- 
king off his tarred hat, while, at the' 
same time, he stroked down the hair of 
his head in token of respeot, acquainted 
the captain that " the ship had made no 
water," 

" Ours is a good sea-boat, Mr. Chips," 
said the captiain addressing the carpen- 
ter. 

" An angel of a ship, sir. How nobly 
she weathered the gale ! At one time, 
as she was lying to, a tremenduous sea 
rose to strike her, that reaehed higher 
than our mizen-top, but at that moment 
the little Desdemona felt her helm, and 
gaining headway, it fell just abaft the 
rudder chains." 

'^ I noticed that sea. I was standing 
abaft the binnaclcj^ watching the copi- 
pass to see how she came up, and fell 
off. If it had struck the ship, it would 
have swept the deck. I should not be 
talking to you here, Mr. Chips." 

" God be praised, sir, that it fell 
Wher§ i^ di4. Tl)e sept Wf(s in {lis banc} 
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— in the hand of Him at whose bidding 
the tempest is hushed to a calm." 

Mr. Chips touched his hat and with- 
drew, leaving the captain under the 
conviction that the only pious man on 
board his ship; riot excepting himself, 
wag the carpenter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Britannia rules tlie main! 



Old ^cvo. 



There being no ship visible, and the 
cruise of the De«demona having expired, 
the captain shaped his course for the 
white cliffe of Albion. Dark, thick 
weather intimated their approach to the 
land, and the night before they made it, 
they found themselves in a dense fog, 
surrounded by a large fleet of three 
deckers, seventy-fours and frigates. 

" A large fleet in sight," cried the 
man at the mast-head. 

" Yes, and dose aboard of us." 

The captain and lieutenants had as- 
sembled, on the quarter-deck, and the 
crew^ were crowding up the hatchways. 

" This," said the captain as he was in 
the act of directing his night-glass to- 
wards a three-decker— " this must be 
the channel fleet. Don't alter the ship's 
course. 

" Better our fleet, sir," said the se- 
cond lieutenant, " than the French fleet. 
We are within range of their k>wer 
tiers.^' 

" That is true," retorted the captain, 
" and yet I would undertake to run the 
gauntlet through the half dozen frigates 
to leeward, and defy their firings though 
they blazed away at me all at once. 
Let go the main-top-bowline. Lay the 
main-top-sail to the mast. That three 
decker is edging down to speak ua. 
What a ship ! she might hoist us in, 
and stow us away upon her booms. 
Fill the main-top-saiL She is ranging 
up .alongside." 

A profound silence predominated on 
board both ships, when the hailing came 
on. 

"What frigate is that?" 

<«TheDesdemona." 



« What line of battle ship is that V^ 

" The Queen Charlotte." 

" If 1 mistake not, I have the honour 
to be accosted by Sir Roger .Curtis. 
You have some noble ships in com- 
pany." 

" Yes, there are the Tremendous, the 
Invincible, the Impr&gnable, the Glory, 
the Valiant, and the Thunderer, formi-^ 
dable not only in name, but their arma- 
ment and crews." 

" I hope Lord Howe is well." 

" His lordship is approaching the bul- 
wark with his speaking-trumpet, to an- 
swer for himself." 

" What cheer, Brilliant ?" 

"Hearty, hearty, my lord. I hope 
your lordship is well." 

" A touch of the gout in my lower 
works." 

" The sight of the French fleet would 
soon cure that, my lord.^' 

" Why, yes, it might eradicate it. 
Have you seen anything lately at sea, 
Brilliant?" 

" Not a single sail of any kind. 
Nothing i)ut a flock of geese standing to 
the southw^ard, my lord." 

" Why, your journal is as flat as the 
yankee's. * Little wind and less weath- 
er — caught a dolphin and let him go 
again — hard drops and no rain.'— rFare- 
well, my dear fellow, I am taking the 
wind out of your frigate's sails. Sir 
Roger, brace up, and haul aft." 

They now separated, the Queen Char- 
lotte forging her way slowly through 
the water, and the Desdemona, on the 
other tack, passing rapidly in succession 
the men of war composing the larboard 
division of the grand fleet; among 
which were the Royal Sovereign of a 
hundred guns, the Barfleur of ninety- 
eight, the Gibraltar of ninety, and the 
Leviathan, the Marlborough, and the 
Culloden, seventy-fours. 

The thick weather continued. The 
wild scud flew past the de^rk clouds, as 
the Desdemona stood up channel. She 
glided by the Star point under a crowd 
of canvas, and hauling round Saint Al- 
ban's head, ran through th^ Needles, and 
let go her best bower at Spithead. 

Mr. Factor hjred the first wherry that 
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came off. The oU gentkman was tir- 
ed of the open intercourse of a ship, and 
sighed in secret for the seclusion and 
sacredness of private lodgings. Not so 
his young wife. She cast a lingering, 
look around the man of war, and at the 
man of war's men. He hvuried her in- 
to the boat, and the boatmen were seen 
feathering their oars. 

*' She's gone.!" exclaimed captain 
Brilliant to the lieutenant. " The old 
fellow has shoved his boat off I" 

" What do you think of her, sir.^' 

" She's a good looking piece enough, 
but rather gay for a married woman " 

" I thought her shy, sir. She resent- 
ed it as an indignity when I once offer- 
ed to"— 

*^ See, she has taken off her white kid 
glove, and is waving her hand to us. 
She weeps* I never yet knew a woman 
that had been a month in a ship, but 
-what left it in tears." 

The captain now repaired to his toi- 
lette, and appeared again gJittering in 
gold from bead jto foot, with a tasty cut 
and thrust at his side ; and, thus arrayed, 
ordered the first cutter to be tossed out 
to tsdce him to sally-port. 

In the meantime the officers assem- 
bled on the quarter-deck, the red-ropes 
^were shipped by the sides-men, and Mr. 
Stronglungs, the boatswj^in, stood at the 
giinwaile with his silver call. raised to his 
teeth, which he melodiously inflated with 
his powerful breath s^s the captain de- 
scended into the boat. 

" Shove off," cried the coxswain of 
the cutter, who slood erect as he held 
the tiller in his hand, a deference always 
paid the captain of a man of war, but no 
other officer. 

The respect shown the captain on the 
quarter-deck had been exacted by his 
rank, but there was a homage in reserve 
for him e?.torted by the nobleness of his 
nature. • Its manifestation soon came on 
in a burst of acclamation from the ship's 
company. 

No sooner had the cutter got clear of 
the Desdemona, than the crew mounted 
the rigging, ^nd, lying out on the yards, 
gifcve their .captaiQ three hearty, cheers, 
^v^bUe the sailors in their boat tossed 



their oars, and standing up at thethwarts, 
joined in the salute of their ship-mates. 
The captain was a man to be touched 
more by his affections- than his vanity ; 
and in raising his hat he felt le^ flatter- 
ed than overcome. 

But emotions of a softer kind soon 
took possession of our naval hero's 
breast; the current of his thoughts be- 
came changed ; and ordering a 'post 
chaise at the Greorge, he set out for 
Wales. The ostensible motive of his 
journey was to visit a Cambrian baro- 
net, yclep t Sir Hugh Morgan, who al- 
ways received him under his roof with 
open arms ; but, in heart-felt truth, he 
had another mansion in view, where 
dwelt a maiden, the cynosure of all eyes. 
Now to my love-episode. 

About a mile from Caerfilly dwelt an 
aged admiral, who, having done with 
the fatigues oP a maritime life, enjoy- 
ed both ease and dignity in retiren^^nt ; 
and centred his happiness in the educa- 
tion of a niece, who loved and venerated 
him with the tenderness of a child. 

Cassandra Temple had scarcely seen 
mote than seventeen summers. She was 
not, perhaps, what is termed a regular 
beauty ; but her eyes were dark and 
sparkhng; her form was unobjection§i- 
ble ; and it was impossible to behold in 
any maid a finer bosom, a more elegant 
arm, or a neater foot. 

The admiral, her uncle, kept much 
company ; and a thousand beaux had 
whispered soft nonsense into the ear of 
Cassandra; but it never reached her 
heart : and, in fact, it may be said, she 
did not know she had a heart, till she 
saw captain Brilliant. 

For six months she had now, howev- 
er, experienced the heart-ache ; and eve- 
ry time the wind blew, she sighed for 
her absent sailor. 

Admiral Roughknot received the pa- 
pers regularly from London, and he al- 
ways made it the practice to read the 
naval intelligence aloud. He alighted 
one day on a paragraph that made the 
heart of. Cassandra palpitate. 

" Yesterday morning, the Desdemo- 
na, captdin Bxilliaqt, acriy^d at Spit- 
head," 
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<^ Captaia Brilliant," said the old man : 
<< b not that, Cassandra, the youth who 
dined with us one day, when sir Hugh 
Morgan paid us a visit, with his child- 
ren and grand-children 1 I remeinber 
the day particularly, for you were taken 
ill a short time after their departure." 

"Yes, uncle," sighed Cassandra; 
" and I too remember the day." 

"You were very ill, Cassandra." 

" Yes, imcle, indeed ; I was ill in my 
heart." 

"He was a likely young fellow," 
added the old man. 

Cassandra sighed. 

" He was very officer-like in his man- 
ners," continued the admiral. 

Cassandra repeated her sigh. 

" Those long shore men, sir Hugh's 
sons, could not hold a light to him where 
be came. The eyes of Miss Morgan 
seemed clinched upon the captain. It 
is a pity that he has only his pi^ to go 
on. The baronet thinks well of him as 
a friend; but as a candidate for his 
daughter's smiles he would not hear 
him. Sir Hugh, not content with the 
tough yarns of his sea-fights, would 
want to overhaul his rent-roll, and that 
would be throwing the captain's head- 
sails all dback." 



CHAPTER VIT. 

" In slknt solitude she cherished lore ! Oh. woman, 
woman, you alone know the "meaning of the word ; its 
thousand concealed tendernesses, its purity of essence, 
its endless springs of increase." 

Captain Brilliant travelled into 
Wales, actuated apparently by no 
other motive than to see his friend, 
Sir Hugh Morgan ; but the real object 
of his journey was to obtain an inter- 
view with Cassandra, who dwelt within 
a mile of the baronet's seat. 

Sir Hugh received our hero hospita- 
bly, and all the family crowded round 
him with an animation of pleasure. 

The captain found an excuse to make 
his escape from the hall soon after tea, 
and pursued his path to the admiraPs 
mansion. He entercfd the park at the 
back part of it, through a thick cop- 
|[ttce. He bad jurt leaped a brook; 



which rippled as it ran, when he was en- 
countered by the admiral's game-keep- 
er, an old superannuated tar, who had 
seen much service. 

** HoUoah, there ! Heave to, stran- 
er, till I overhaul your papers, or I'll 
be ' if I don't flatten your jib-sheet 
with the cudgel I carry in my hand." 

''What, CTueline, you old swab-faced 
dog, is that you V* 

*' Captain Brilliant! — welcome, sir, 
ashore." 

" What are you doinff here. Clue- i 

'' Treading as light, captain, as a 
WhitechapeT bird catcher without heeli '■ 
to his shoes. I am out on a crubee, cap- 
tain, looking sharp round for poachers— 
and, mayhap, I have found one !" 

" Guessed right, Cluellne— -where is 
Miss Cassandra ?" 

'' I passed her not ten minutes ago, I 
sitting in the summer-bouse, and study- 1 
in^ navigation. Tho-e was a book 
lymg on the table, open. It looked like 
Hamilton Moore." 

The captain resumed his way. It was 
a beautiful night in summer. The park 
was filled with moonUght, and the long 
grass seemed tremulous as it reflected 
the silver beam. 

The large window of the summer- 
house looked upon a terrace, green as 
the wing of Thalaba's bbd in the region 
of snow ; from whose cultured border it 
caught the perfume of the myrtle and 
the rose. The distant view was scrft 
and soothing. It presented the silvered 
foliage of a deep wood, over which the 
large yellow moon was rising. 

Cassandra was sitting at the window 
of her apartment, gazing at the con- 
stellations of the night, ou which she 
llad so often looked in the company of 
her sailor, and whose aspect seemed to 
call up every sad and sweet thought 
which memory had garnered of him. 

Suspended from the ceiling,' a splen- 
didly cut chandelier threw a gracefid 
light over a large celestial globe, recti- 
fieitl for the sun's place and the hour of 
the night. It adorned a caracious iiose- 
wood table, where lay the ra^or Pido, 
and on which abo rested a gmtar aoul 
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a vase of roses, red and white inter- 
iningled. A little tawny girl, in the 
oriental costume, with a white turban 
. on her head sparkling with ornaments^ 
was playing en the carpet. 

Cassandra was elegantly attired ; for 
she was just of that age wh^ love of 
dress is a passion of the sex. Yet she 
iiras not of a gay temper, but in her 
sprightliest mood a shadow would steal 
over her spirits like a cloud over the 
moon, and then it was dangerous for 
a man to look at her who had a heart 
in his breast. It was sure to do her 
fealty. 

She sat in maiden meditation, gazing 
at the bright star of the Harp — ^her dark 
glossy hair gathered in a knot over her 
head, which*leaaed upon her hand ; — a 
flush of conflicting feelings coloured her 
cheek, and suffused with a richer glow 
even the f?iirness of her forehead. 

Roused by a footstep heard distinctly 
in the calm of the night, Cassandra in- 
voluntarily drew back her tall form, 
when she recognised the welcome voice 
of Brilliant, who exclaimed, " You 
have grown timid since I saw you last ! 
Does your sailor's presence give you 
fearr 

*^ Oh ! no," cried Cassandra, in a soft 
voice, which, while it charmed the ear, 
went to the heart — " Oh ! no, dear Bril- 
liant, perfect love casteth out fear !" 
And she fell passive in his arras, her 
own alabaster arm, decorated with the 
glittering bracelet, passed fondly round 
his neck, and her red, luscious lip ghied 
to his, amiiUt deep-drawn, virgin sighs. 
The little girl, diverted by them from 
her pastime on the carpet, could ill 
brook the cruel treatment which she 
thought her young mistress was under- 
going, ' and, turning to the captain, she 
called out, " Have a care you no do ray 
missee any hurt — ^she good missee, and I 
lub her." 

Cassandra, beautiful and blushing, 
extricated herself from the arms of the 
captain, and turned away her face. It 
cost her a great effort to collect her 
;scattered senses, so much had shebeen 
pFeroome. / 
^^XiooyUpi love/' said the captain; 

i 



" do you see yonder clear star shining 
in at the window ? It is the bright star 
of the Harp." 

" I shall watch it to-morrow-night," 
replied Cassandra, averting her dark 
eyes from the impassioned gaze of the 
captain. " I cannot look at it now." 

She was thinking of a passage in 
Dante — ^her favourite Tuscan poet — of 
his mournful episode of the Two Lovers 
of Rimini ; and she turned pale at her 
recent peril, recalling the hemistich of 
most touching interest, 

^' That day they read no more." 

The captain held Cassandra's hand 
in his own, as seated by him, with half- 
averted eyes, she concealed her blushing 
face with her snowy kerchief. He gazed 
on her hand in a kind of transport — he 
had never before given her hand parti- 
cular attention, and he now examined it 
at his leisure. 

There is more in a lady's hand, if it 
be cast in the mould of beauty, than is 
commonly imagined; and I have often' 
marvelled that Mr. Moore, who is a 
metaphysician in these things, has suf- 
fered the fact to escape him in his Loves 
of the Angels ; for his heroes, despite 
their pinions, alight on earth with no 
pure intent: — they are, in the main, 
greater rakes than the lieutenants of a 
man of war. The fair hand of a beau- 
tiful woman ! It often does great exe- 
cution; and Lady Wortley Montague 
has observed, that the face is not the 
handsomest part of a female. 

The beautiful languor of Cassandra 
had invested. her with a charm more 
inimical to the peace of the captain, 
than the lightning of her eyes. He 
would have passed his arm again round 
her slender waist, but she gently re- 
pulsed him, still averting her tender 
eyes. 

" I am afraid, my dear," said he, "that 
I have offended you^" 

The delicacy of Cassandra took alarm. 
With a woman's wit she broke the 
chain of thought, and in a voice trem- 
bling as she spoke, replied, *'How 
could I be offended at your glow of fond-* 
nes9 in seeing me again. Do you thiab; 
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I wished yoa to return cold and indif- 
ferent?" 

" Then whence these tears ?" 

*' You have a rival !" 

Though the captain had suspected 
this — yet such was the power of the de- 
claration over him that he looked thun- 
derstruck ; for, strange as it may seem, 
it is however true, that we can endure 
to think what we cannot bear to hear ut- 
tered. In the thought there is fluctua- 
tion ; the speech embodies the appre- 
hended calamity. 

"A rival!" exclaimed he: "who?" 

"You may recollect," resumed Cas- 
sandra,* " that one Sunday, when you 
came late to church, a stranger handed 
me out of the admiral's carriage." 

" I remember him — a puritanical ras- 
cal ! — he sat in the next pew, during 
the service." 

" He was, indeed, a true TartufFe. 
From the first moment he was introdu- 
ced to me, I suspected that his fidgetty 
sort of manner had something sinister, 
and no sooner were you, dear Brilliant, 
gone to sea, than he professed himself 
my admirer." 

" What did the old admiral say to 
this — forbid him his house ?" 

" Nay, dear, the admiral, being credi- 
bly informed that he was a gentleman of 
great landed estates, threw open his 
doors to him." 

" Just like the old avaricious tar. His 
passion has always been gain. When 
he was port admiral on board the Royal 
IBilly at Spithead, he rated his coach 
horses on the ship's books. But go on, 
Cassandra, with your story." 

" It is told in a few words. I fled 
from his presence, as from all that I 
held most detestable ! He was a col- 
lege pedant — ^a Latin and Greek sim- 
Eleton — an odious Wykehamist: — he 
ad been a fag and a prefect — I could 
have spit in his face! My uncle was 
incensed. He lost no occasion to re- 
proach me for my disobedience, and one 
day, when I was seeking the lonely oak 
tree where we first met, to sit seques- 
tered under its foliage; and muse and 
mourn, he shook the spying-glass at 
me, which he held in his hand, as be 



passed your poor Cassandra at a dis* 
tance." 

"Did the admiral perast in his re- 
sentment ?" 

" He banished me from bis presence, 
and interdicted me to the summer-house, 
where, indeed, I am not the sole tenant 
of the lonely roof, for I bare little 
Georgiana to keep me company." 

At this revelation, the captain rose 
involuntarily from his seat, and paced 
the room absorbed in thought. Cas- 
sandra repaired to her piano forte, and 
played not one sustained air, but the ia- 
itial stanzas of half-a-dozen, beginning 
with, " Will you came to thehowerP^ 
and ending \yith the ''Sempre piu ^ 
t'amo'' of Metastasio. So Ophelia, dis- \ 
tracted in mind, but under the predomi- i 
nance of love, sang snatches of amoroos 
ditties. I 

The captain drew a chair near her, ' 
and the agitated creature, by that sense 
which never fails to instruct a \voman 
beloved, saw at once that he looked 
matrimonial, and anticipated, by his 
manner, what he was going to propose. ' 

He took her hand in his own, and' 
with a sad countenance for the first time i 
of his life, and in an attitude of entreaty, 
besought the adorable girl to put herself 
under his protection. 

" Yes," cried she, holding her ker- 
chief to her eyes, while her bosom beat 
up and down with the vehemence of 
her emotions—" I would rather follow 
after you, a beggar in the wide world, 
or live a neglect^ slave, at your side, 
than" — Here a mutual riance inter- 
changed, brief but powerful, suspt^nded 
her voice ; and her eyes rested on his 
with such an expression of teadar- 
ness that he caught her to his breast, 
where, with many convulsive sobs, she 
breathed out her entreaty to be taken 
from the hated haunt of his rival, and 
be spared the humiliations she endured 
from her uncle. Her arms were round 
his neck, she suffered him to revel unre- 
proved in the bliss of her lips, passive^ 
yielding, and almost unconscious, when 
a loud tap at the window of the summer- 
house fell on the ear, ani startling, 
made her draw back from tW| lavish w» 
dearments of b«r TOyaJ Joveri 
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" Who comes there?" cried the, cap- [about the village, such wds his \ia 
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•• w no comes tnerer" cnea tne.cap-jaoour me village, sucn was nis hmsy 
tain in a hurried voice, advancing to the ! temperament, with an air of indiffere%e 
door, where Cassahdra clung to him for I and gaiety of manner. It is not in- the 
succour. " Who are you V^ continued } thoughtful nvind that the seeds of earth- 
he, fixing his eye sternly on the athletic i ly enjoyments are sown ; and their 
figure of a man half concealed by the I flowers flourish best in a light soil, 
leaf-entwined trellis-work of the porch. ! As he passed through the street, every 
*' Stir not, answer for yourself, or by '. young female was in a flutter. Some 

ril run you through the body. Am ; looked in the glass before they put their 

I watched ?" ; heads out of the window — and adjusted 

The last words of the captain's men- 1 the cap, or practised a smile, as though 
ace were rendered inaudible by the the captain's heart was not proof ^gainst 
hoarse and boisterous voice of old Tom 



Clueline, who had got his grog on 
board, and chuckled at the alarm he had 
unintentionally occasioned. 

" Captain," said the trusty tar, his 
small grey eyes twinkling with vivacity, 
" captain, you will have to haul your 



the assailants. He passed on witfi^tiiat 
easy, unembarrassed air, that ^q^rent 
unconsciousness of being observed, which 
denotes the man of perfect self-posses- 
sion ; and his unconstrained walk pro- 
duced such a contrast with that of the 
mechanics flinging their arms violently 



wind. Jowler and Keeper have been ! about in all directions, that the gazers 
barking all the night, and the admiral ; were lost, in admiration of' his ^aces. 
is as restless as the vane at the mast- j" La! what a sweet man !" exdaimied 
head. He has turned out. I saw him j they, loud enough to be heard from the 
coming down the stair-case, holding open casement. The praise of a fool is 



the banister with one hand, and his 
broad-sword in the other. . He looms 
like Beachy Head in a fog." 

The captain pressed his lips -to the 
hand of Cassandra which he held in his 
own, while she, in a caressing tone of 



incense to the wisest of us ; and the cap- 
tain was not displeased to find himself 
the idol of the country girls. 

In stature the captain was rather 
above than below the middle size, but 
he was not one whom you would call 



Toiee, prolonged their separation to the: a very tall man. He was of a Satur 
" " " nine complexion, dark eyes, hair and 



last, exclaiming : 

" Good night, good night, parting in such aweet 

sottrow, 
-That I could my good night until the morrow !" 



whiskers of the same colour, and a- 
quiline nose, and well formed mouth ; 
and there was an expression in his 
countenance of great good nature, noble 
candour, and high courage ; whilst his 
bearing was rank, open, and manly, dis» 
playing itself in a mixture of faipiliar 
dialogue and easy authority, such as con- 
veyed in his intercourse with the world 
the idea of a well-born, enterprising, 
and agreeable naval officer. He was 
down on a pleasant hamlet, consisting not much given *°,«f/^^, J^^^di^ 
of several good farms, a few shops, and light in a book ran litte Jig" «««» 
a respectable inn. It was concerted be-song or an a^^"^^':^'^"* *'?^ *^ "*S 
twee" the lover and Cassandra, that '^ i ^'^^^'^^V^^^/v^J^f -V^^iJ'^g,^^^ 
chaise and^our horses should draw up ; not Waxdby le^rnm^, and^^d^- 
in the road opposite the summer-bousp, 
at nine the following night, the^ supper 



CHAPTER VIII. 

«' Marrlftgeifi a mattet of more wortii than to be dealt 
with by attoineyshii)." 
t5o off she goes! 

The admiral's house and park looked 



hour of the admiral, and Clueline was 

to be at hand to convey the luggage to 

the vehicle. , n j 

Itt the meantime the paptam stroUeci 

? 



gaged manners made him always wel- 
come to the ladies, who felt his pre- 
sence a relief in the yawn-exciting com- 
pany of poets and professors. To sum, 
up his character, he was of a humine, 
frank, and ingenuous disposition f fX^ 
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and 



he had the heart of a gentleman, 
of a man of honor. 

The captain during the day had with 
great addr^s made every arrangement 
to act up to Mr. Moore's droll song of 
« We fly by night ;" he had prevailed 
on Boniface at the village-inn to supply 
him with a post-chaise and four ; and 
Miss Cassandra in a stolen, tender in- 
terview, had promised to equip herself 
for travelling in her velvet pelisse at 
the hour of nine- 

Csvssandra was true to the appointed 
time, for her love was fixed. Apparel- 
ed in her riding dress, she had just slip- 
ped her Pastor Fido into her reticule, 
and wafiJ casting a complacent glance 
at her reflected image in the pier glass, 
which surmounted her piano forte, when 
poor little Georgiana ran up to her, and 
dining fondly to her arm, cried, look- 
ing mournfully up at her, " Where Mis- 
see going 1 Missee neber find it in 
her heart to leeb her littee girl behind." 
A tear which she could not repress 
started into her eye. She raised the 
child to* her bosom, who sobbing nestled 
there, as she placed herself on a sofa 
\ spread with embroidered cushions. She 
looked around the room, and gave way 
to a train of thoughts pnd feelings 
fraught with salutary counsel — but after- 
thought acts no better on a transgres*- 
sion, than rain on verdure that has 
been parched — and at that moment the 
clock on the chimney-piece told the 
• hour of flight was come ; and the 
sound' of the carriage, and the sudden 
st«p i| made in the road, caused the 
child to start from its deep slumber on 
her agitated bosom. 

It was abeautifbl night in Septem- 
her when the carriage drew up to the 
door, and the rich tints of the autumnal 
leaf were revealed to view by tho full 
moon, whose jocund face was peeping, 
as if by stealth, over the brow of the 
hiU,on the captain arid Clueline encoun- 
Uadng one another. 

"A fine night, captain,'' said old 
Clueline, who made his appearance 
succinctly girt in a pea-jacket buttoned 
up to his chin,— «< wind and tide both in 



« When did you see the admiral last V^ 

" A few minutes ago, sir." 

« Where was he V 

" Fast moored in his arm-chair, sir, 
just waked up from a sleep that lasted 
the length of a dog watch. He -was 
giving himself a sallad, and stirring a 
glass of hot rum and water. He Ukes 
to take it easy about this time." 

" Was that an owl." 

•<'No sir. He does not venture out 
such a night as this, when 'tis as bright 
as day. 'Twas the call of the landrake. 
He is hailing you, captain." 

" Let him hail till his throat is sore. 



Come, Clueline, bear a hand." 

" Bear-a-hand died in Long Reach, 
captain." 

" Clueline, I am afraid you have been 
bowsing your jil>stay up." 

" God bless you, captain, it is all 
hanging down in a bight." 

« The trunks, Cludine, the trjmks !'* 

"The il rivers have stowed them 
away, sir, long ago, and Miss has got 
her top-sails hoisted, and is only wait- 
ing for her sailing orders. I saw the 
young lady kissing and weeping over 
little Georgiana." 

" Clueline, mind, when we are gone, 
to cherish that child as yOH would one 
of your own." 

" Please God, captain, to spare me, 
she shall not want a father." 

"Now, honeiSt Clueline^ farewell. 
The anchor is a-trip.'^ 

" I shaltsee you, sir, get under way." 

As the captain, assisted the youn^ la- 
dy to the carriage, the mounted postil- 
lions sat their steeds uncovered, each 
holding his cap in his disengaged hand, 
while the rubicund landlord of the vil- 
lage-inn stood restraining the foremost 
horses pawing impatiently the ground. 

Old Tom Clueline had closed the door 
of the vehicle with one hand, and was 
pressing Georgiana to his hardy breast 
with the other, when the clamours of 
the child became so loud, that the 
thoughtless tar endeavoured to stifle 
them by covering its mouth with his 
clumsy fist. 

" Clueline," cried the captain, look- 
ing out of the opea wmdovrof tie o«« 
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riage, *^ forbear ; hand the child to me, 
we '11 take her along with us." 

CJlssandra strained the tawny pet to 
her bosom, who, calm in the assurance 
of accompanying her mistress, looked 
up through her tears and. laughed in her 
face. " All right !" cried the landlord, 
no longer restraining the horses. The 
postillions cracked their whips, the rum- 
bling of the wheels w^as heard, and a 
band of coustry clowns rushing out 
from behind a hedge, where they had 
been grinning in mute concealment for 
the last hour, united their acclamations 
with those of Clueline and Boniface, 

The marriage ceremony was perform- 
ed at Bristol, and it was a beautiful 
sight to see the captaifi in his goLI-laced 
■uniform leading the bride to ihe altar 
with composed bash fulness, in a white 
satin dress, emblematical of her own 
* purity. Kneeling in that spirit of piety 
. which hallows and sanctifies the nuptial 
vow, holding her velvet prayer book in 
one hand, and the other folding her 
laced veil partially across her lovely 
person, she acknowledged, before the 
ministering priest, the captain as the 
chosen of her heart and the lord of her 
affections. 

. Her gentle bosom ^vas formed for 
conjugal love— not maddening love, 
fierce and evanescent as the summer's 
sultry noon^ but soft and lingering as 
the twilight hour ; and, when a bride, 
she leant upon her husband's breast, and 
he pressed licr forehead with his lips, 
her face expressed a look which angels 
only wear. 



CHAPTKPv IX. 

The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisqn more deadly ihaii a mad dog's tooth. 

SlIAKSPEARE- 

The last chapter was eventful; nnd 
it now remains for me to relate that 
captain Brilliant proceeded with his la- 
dy to Portsmouth, where his orders from 
the Admiralty had fortunately arrived 
only an hour before. 

" Bravo 1" cried the captain to his 
wife. ^* Every thing smiles upon our 



union. Touch and go is a godd pilot.'' 
" But when do you go on board V\^ 
" The moment you are ready." 
" I am ready now," said Cassandra, 
throwing her arms around his neck. 

"Well, then, my love," cried the 
captain, " I will write to my first lieu- 
tenant, and tell him to get the whip 
ready for you." 

" My dear Brilliant I" said Cassandra : 
" surely you are not a Russian. 
What have I done to deserve the 
whip ?'** 

Here the captain laughed heartily, 
(as I humbly trust my readers will do) 
when, having explained himself to Cas- 
sandra, he wrote his lieutenant a note. 

Dear Hurricane, 

Get the whip ready. I am spliced. 
Yoms, 

Bryan Brilliant. 

The coxswain of the barge returned 
with the following answer : 

Dear Sir, 

So am I ! and a devil of a splice I 
have made. ^ 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Henry Hurricane. 

Captain Brilliant having dined with 
Cassandra, at the hotel on the Point, 
and introduced his bride to Lord Fear- 
less, Sir Jrshua Invincible, and the hon- 
ourable Captain Cutwater, who com- 
manded ships lying in the harbour, hfe 
embarked with Cassandra and Georgi- 
arra, in the barge, and was conveyed to 
the Desdemona. 

But, on ascending the ship's side, our 
noble captain could not repress his 
astonishment at the uproar that prevail- 
ed on the quarter-deck of the frigate. 

There was a young woman leaning 
against the capstan, stamping her cap 
underfoot, and upbraiding the first lieu- 
tenant with every opprobrious epithet 
that an epraged female could utter. 

" You deceitful man !" cried the lady. 
"Was it for this I. married you be- 

* Ladies aie hoisted on board in a chair, rasten« 
ed to a rope 9a the topsail-yard j Which is caUe^ 
a whip, 
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fore my'Iast husband >vas laid in the 
grave, and put you in possession of a 
bag full of joes?* Shame on you, 
yoti low fellow !" 

" Indeed, Flora, you ^re wrong." 

" What ! have I not the use of my 
eyes, that you thus exculpate your con- 
duct ? Did I not see the woman take 
you by the arm ? Did you not smile 
on her ? Ha ! you thought I was snug 
on board, and ignorant of your villainy. 
But I suspected your conduct. Put me, 
I say, ashore ! I will not stay another 
moment on board. 

** Avast there! Flora, The boats 
are all hoisted in. We have got our 
sailmg orders on board. The fore-top- 
sail is loose. Captain Brilliant is coma 
I must gpt the ship under weigh.'' 

, Cassandra and Geofgiana were now 
hoisted on board; and the former was 
melted into tenderness on beholding the 
distraction of a young and beautiful 
^1. 

" What, my dear," said she to her 
husband, " is the matter?'' 

" Faith," cried the captain, " here is 
the devil to pay, and no pitch hot. I 
think I have had the pleasure of seeing 
that lady before. Mrs. Factor, if I mis- 
take not ?" 

" Yes, sir," sobbed the lady ; " my 
name was Factor. You, not long ago, 
had the goodness to take me and my 
husband into your ship. You remem- 
ber the morning I left you ; Mr. Fac- 
tor died the same night, of convulsions, 
in his bed. Not knowing a soul in' 
Portsmouth, I returned on board that 
ahip, and wanted to see you ; hoping 
you could recommend me to some lady 
to lodge with. You were^one to your 
friends, but your first lieutenant received 
me : and when I told him my tale, he 
affected to feel for me ; beseeched me 
not to afflict myself, and immediately 
accompanied me to Mrs. Read, who ac- 
commodated me with a first floor on 
the Point. At that time, sir, I had no 
more thoughts of him, than I have now 

* Joes are golden coins, that go in the West In- 
dies ;, and would, indeect, I presume, go any where. 
A bag fnU would be eqniyaleat to a great fortune, 
}f the bay were pretty lar^e. 



ot you ; and I was not a little surprised 
to receive from him a letter. I will 
read it to you." 

" Avast there !" cried the lieutenant, 
" avast, and spare my blushes." 

" This is the letter, sir," said Flora. 

" Divine Flora, 

" The havoc committed 
by shells thrown into the seaport of an 
enemy, is a mere trifle in war time, 
compared, queen of queens ! to the de- 
struction of my heart from the fire of 
your eyes. Yes ! goddess of goddesses ! 
a shot from either one or both of those 
heavenly bow-chasers has raked my 
heart fore and aft, and knocked it into 
splinters ; splinters that no carpenter 
can repair but the magic of your smiles. 
A Jack ! alack ! every time I lie down 
in my hammock, I fairly make the clues 
strand, conceiting I hold you, beautiful 
Flora, in my arms : and if this be not 
a proof of my most ardent love, I know 
not in which point of the compass it 
lies. Lowering my top-gallant-sails to 
you, ' 

" I am your dying lieutenant, 

" Henry Hurricane." 
/■ 

" The man who brought the letter 
was the coxswain of ibe barge. He 
had only one eye, but with that one he 
looked all manner of ways while I was 
perusing the billet-douai ; and when I 
asked him if he would choose a glass of 
wine or a glass of grog, ' I thank you 
Ma'am,' said he, * I'll drink the wine 
while the grog is making.* " 

To be grave on hearing this letter 
read exceeded all power of face. " Ha ! 
ha! ha!" roared the captain. "Bra- 
vo! Hurricane! By the piper that play- 
ed before Moses in the woods, you went 
upon the right tack. Ah ! let a sailor 
alone for laying an anchor out to wind- 
ward of a fair lady." 

" Well, sir," continued Mrs. Factor, 
^^ the next morning he came ashore in a 
full suit of uniform, a gold laced hat, 
and a swaggering sword by his side ; 
and being • admitted to my presence, 
threw himself at my feet He swore I 
was more beautiiul in my undress (I was 
in dishabille) than a sevisnty«four |;im 
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ship in full sail : and after heaping a 
thousand praises on what he called my 
top-lights, he implored I would suffer 
him to send for a chaplain to splice iis 
together. At first I could' with difficul- 
tv repress ijiy smiles ; but when I saw 
the man take his handkerchief from his 
pocket, and cry like a school-boy" — 

" I beg pardon for interrupting you, 
madam," said the captain, " but I sus- 
pect Mr. Hurricane hail an onion in his 
pocket." 

" Upon my soul, sir,^ answered the 
lieutenant, " when I thought she scorned 
my passion, I wept like a child." 

^* Belay there!" cried the captain; 
*^ you may tell that to the marines, but 
the sailors will not believe it.'^ 

" Well, sir," resumed Flora, " be- 
holding a man weep for me, who I 
knew but a few days before was burn- 
ing with impatience to encounter the 
enemies of his country, my heart was 
melted into tenderness, and I consent- 
ed to becorae his wife. We were 
married the next day." 

" I hope your husband conducted 
himself properly in the church." 

*^I behaved in a very ofBcer-lJke 
manner, sir. I did not laugh once." 

" Well, captain," continued Flora, 
" I now thought myself happy 3 and 1 
put into the hands of my new hus- 
band a bag full of joes. I also ac- 
companied him on board the frigate, 
and I loved him so in my heart, that 
I would have gone with him, cheerful- 
ly, in a voyage round the world. But 
1 soon found my happiness vanish like 
a dream. My husband pretended that 
he had business at the dock-yard, and 
desired I would amuse myself with a 
book till he returned. But suspect- 
ing that, in reality, he was tired of my 
company, I followed in another boat, 
and popped upon my dying lieutenant 
toying, in the company of some more 
lieutenants, with several vulgar wenches, 
whose bold looks would have disgusted 
a man of the least sentiment." 

" Hurricane," said the captain, " here 
is a gj^and charge against you. Were 
you to be tried by a coutt-martial, where 
tljer^ were a jury of husbands, -you 



would certainly be traniferred to the 
bottom of Hymen's list." 

" Indeed, sir," said the lieutenant, 
*' I am an innocent fellow."—^* Yes," 
rejoined the captain, " so it appears." 

" Why, sir," said the lieutenant, " the 
fact was this : having dined at the Blue- 
Posts, with three or four of my old 
messmates, in walking down together 
to the boat at the Point,, wfe passed a 
house where there were half a doz«n 
young women before the door. They 
all of them hailed us : but all I wanted 
was to luff up, to bear away to keep 
clear of the fleet ; for I bad now got a 
wife, and had entirely done with drift- 
ing. But I was embarrassed Jn the 
clinch. For just as I was endeavouripg 
to shove off my boat from th^na, a girl 
lays hold of me stock and fluke, and 
swears I shall not leave her." 

" Yes;" cried Flora, " she hanged and 
I lolled upon you, and you smiled, and 
was ready to accompany her into the 
house." 

" How now ?" rejoined the lieuten- 
ant; " I was trying to get from the 
house, and had already cleared myself 
from the arms of the woman, when lo ! 
my wife appears, and reads the articles 
of war to me." 

" Oh !" ejaculated Flora, sinking into , 
a chair which the steward had brought 
upon deck — '' Oh !" cried slie, with a 
heart swelled almost to bursting — '^ in- 
deed, indeed, I had reason for reproof." 

" Well," said the captain, ".we will 
hoist the barge in upon the strength of 
it." 

The yard and stay-tackles on board 
the frigate were jiow overhauled down, 
and hooked on to the cuttei: ; the falls 
were manned, and the boatswain, to- 
gether wi^h his three mates, began to 
itune 

*•' the shrill whittle, which doth order give 
to sounds confused.*' 

The sailors were making a run of the 
tackle-falls, ami Mr. Hurricane, the lieu- 
tenant was heard to exclaim, " Silence 
there ! Step out, men ! step out ! Walk 
away with him, cheerly !" 

In one minute the cutter was suspen- 
de4 inth? air betw^fu the main, anji 
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fore yards. And now xvere heard the 
, following orders, which had the magic 
to place the boat upon the booms : 

" High enough with the stays J Avast 
there ! Lower away the yards ! Lower 
away the stays ! Let go !" 

The ladies now descended the ladder 
©ut of the way of the sailors, who were 
coiling the ropes down on the deck ; 
little Georgiana holding Flora's hand 
affectionately in her own. 

Looking up at her with speaking 
eyes, the little tawny creature said, " I 
fraid you liftenny very bad man." 

" Yes, my "dear," replied Flora, hold- 
ing her handkerchief to her face, " 1 am 
afraid he is." 



.CIUrTER X. 

I never saw her match ! no ship that glid<»s' ' 
O'er sea, e'er cleaved with swifter prow the tides, 
Stiff as a church — however rough the main, 
She'll carry sail till all is blue again. 

The Author. 

" Once more upon thy deck, my good 
ship Desdeinona, I seek again the bosom 
of my parent ocean, where, a sea-boy on 
the lofty mast, my young heart beat 
with the love of enterprise, reckless of 
repose or toil. Once more upon thy 
deck, and watching thy canvas-spread 
yards, and thy tall spars sweeping and 
tracing, as it were, with their trucks, 
the golden clouds in the zenith of the 
sky ; I leave the shore behind, and its 
turmoil of baleful passions, and jarring 
venal interests." 

The orders which Captain Brilliant 
had received, commanded him to proceed 
without delay to the Capes of Virginia, 
where it was suspected there were to be 
found some of the enemy^s cruisers. 

^The topsails were, accordingly, sheet- 
ed home and hoisted ; the capstan bars 
were again manned; the anchor the 
ship ro'de at was hove up to the bows 3 
and, being cast by lieutenant Hurricane, 
the frigate stood out of Spithead on her 
cruise. 

Hotspur exclaimed to his wife, "Kate, 
you s^all see me ride !" But Hurricane, 
might have said to his wife, " Flora, you 
shall see me get a ship under >veigh." 



The sails being trimmed, captain 
BrilHant accosted. the blooming Cassan- 
dra, and, saluting her, cried, " Welcome, 
my sweet love, on board the ship I com- 
mand. But, alas ! I am - apprehensive 
you will soon wish yourself in Wales, 
where you were under no fear of bring- 
ing your anchors home." 

" Indeed, my love, ' said Cassandra, 
" your suspicions are unjust. The shore 
and the sea are alike to Cassandra, pro- 
vided she is with you." 

" You will not," returned the cap- 
tain, " be without the society of your 
sex. Though Mrs. Hurricane is some- 
what violent, her manners still discover 
elegance and ease." 

'* She is indeed," said Cassandra, " a 
very pretty young woman. I j)ray you 
invite her below." 

" Steward," said the captain, " go 
into the gun-room and tell Mrs. Hurri- 
cane to come to tea. Little Georgiana 
is already become fond of her." 

Mrs. Hurricane came into the cabin 
more composed in her aspect. 

"My dear madam," said she to Cas- 
sandia, " I hope you will excuse my im- 
petuosity ; but I love my husband so 
passionately, that it made me quite for- 
get myself. Lord ! how he contrives to 
make the ship gallop along with us. 
Are you not alarmed ? And he roars 
so through his trumpet, that he would 
deafen a ballad-singer." 

"Your, husband, madam," cried cap- 
tain Brilliant, " Las got a top-chain 
down his throat. He is a noble sea- 
ofEcer. I know him on eve^y tack. 
He was once a midshipman under me, 
and has risen to his present dignity by 
his zeal for the service. A better offi- 
cer never took a speaking trumpet in 
his hand. If he has any fault, it is, that 
there is not p fine girl at the Point 
whom he has not had in to>v." 

" My dear Brilliant," said Cassandra, 
"^forbear^ your strictures. Mrs. Hurri- 
cane, you must not mind my husband ; 
he is only in jest." 

" Ah !" sighed Mrs. Hurricane, " I 
beheve many a true word is said in jest. 
I know Hurricane made the first overr 
ture to the wrench I caught him witb-^ 
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I know the inconstant did ! I will never 

/ have done rating him^till I get at the 

truth." 

Mr, Hurricane here came down the 
ladder to confer with the captain. " It 
looks black, sir, to windward," Said he, 
** shall we take another reef in the top- 
sails?" 

" Black !" repeated Flora, disdain- 
fully : " then it corresponds with you|[ 
heart." 

" Close-reef the pudding bags, Mr. 
Hurricane," replied the captain. " Take 
in the top-gallant-sails, and turn the 
hands up to reef topsails." 

Mri Hurricane had scarcely left ihe 
cabin, when the flag-ship fired her eve- 
ning gun. 

"There!" said Captain Brilliant, 
goes the commodore down the main 
hatchway." 

And now the party sat down to en- 
joy their tea in the cabin, over which 
much pleasantry and good humour pre- 
vailed. The steward, together with the 
cabin boys, waited at table ; and the 
saiUmaker was busied in one corner, 
putting a new pair of clues to the cap- 
tain's cot. 

"^Let my gear be strong," said the 
captain to the sail-maker, " for I expect 
we shall have some hard squalls in the 
night. Mrs. .Hurricane, how are you, 
madam ? Do you feel a little sick at 
stomach ?" 

" A little queer, sir." 

" Ha, Hurricane, I perceive, has al- 
ready laid the keel of a young one." 

The captain went on deck to see if 
the wind was coming more aft before 
he turned in. Nor did the ladies regret 
his temporary absence. After all, a wo- 
man is perfectly at ease only in the 
company of one of her own sex, and 
with no other does she hold unrestrained 
communion. 



CHAPTER XL 
Night came, aad now eight bells had struck. 

DiBDIN. 

There is a subdued tone in polished 
life wborQ which repels the suggestion 



of natural emotion ; and the conven- 
tional mode of speech which prevails in 
the saloon, destroys every peculiarity of 
original character. But a sailor, rough 
in his habits, and unchastised in his 
discourse, resembles a coarse coin whose 
legend is visible. 

The ship's bell having rung for eight 
o'clock, Lieutenant Tafiarel went upon 
deck to relieve Lieutenant Hurricane ; 
when, exchanging a man-of-war's bow, 
they fell together into the quarter-deck 
step, and conversed with much gaiety. 

« Why ! — it. Hurricane,'^ cried Taf- 
farel, " the captain and you have both 
gone upon the same tack, and both 
fetched the same port. His wife is a 
beauty. But ^jhat is it he calls her i 
Cat-fall-andra ? 'Tis a very good name, 
for she has a noble pair of cat-heads." 

"She seems," said Hurricane, ** to be a 
nice sea-boat. But as to mine, she'll 
neither stay, nor wear, nor lie to, nor 
scud." 

"Psha!" said Taffarel, "you don't 
know her trim yet." 

" What a passion," cried Hurricane, 
•' she was in this afternoon, when the 
captain came along-side. By — ~\ I 
was ashamed of myself. The ship is 
no better than a privateer." 

" She Jooked very war-like," said 
Taffarel. " I thought more than once, 
she would have flattened your jib-sheet 
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" It cannot be helped," retorted Hur- 
ricane, " hard up ! and she cracks." 

"Have you heard the news?" said 
Taffarel. 

" What is it ?" cfied Hurricane. 

" Why, the third lieutenant is on the 
doctor's list; and you and I, this night, 
must keep watch and wj^tch." 

" It is the same thing to me. The 
middle watch is mine. It i^ you who 
will have two skulks in the lee-scup- 



all watches! I would sell mine 



pers.^ 
i( _ 

to any body for a trifle." 
" Tis the fortune of war." 
" Where's your wife. Hurricane 1" 
"She is in the mam-top, picking 

gooseberries." 
" You would not let her |6 ashore V[ 
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*' Yes I would, if she would have gone 
upon the sheet anchor." 

" Ha, ha ! that would be next to 
heaving her over the standing part of the 
main-sheet.'' 

"What did you think of the letter!" 

" It was sublime, by heaven ! When 
Flora read it, I knew it was yours. I 
knew your style of writing." 

" I did not think she would ovehaul it 
again. How the captain laughed !" 

" Laugh ! It made all hands laugh. 
*Your dying lieutenant!' That was 
much belter than 'djing swain,' for 
what is a long- shore-man compared to a 
aailor?' 

" Well, I must go below. I get no 
more rest than the vane at the mast-head 
Taffarel 1 take care the ship does not 
fall overboard." 

"Aye! aye! sir! aye! aye! But, 
Hurricane, hark you! you have not told 
me which way the ship's head is ?" 

*''Her head is between the two cat 
heads." 

" Well, bear a hand, and get your 
anchor a cock-bill." 

" It already hangs by the stopper. 
My. shank-painter is let go; and I have 
roused up a good range of cable upon 

" Then let go the anchor !" 



CHAPTER XIL 
Amantium irse amoris integratio est. 

TCBEIVCE, 

The quarrels of lovers end in more tender recon- 
cUia lions. 

The second lieutenant, invested with 
the charge of the deck, kept pacing it, 
with his nightly walk, with great glee; 
now looking up at the lofty canvass of 
the ship, and anon instructing the quar- 
ter-master at the con. 

Mr. Hurricane, having gone below, 
dispatched the gun-room steward into 
the cabin, with his compliments to Mrs. 
Hurricane, and he was going to turn in. 

"Carry the message asJbore," said 
Mra. Hurricane; "he does not want me." 

" Indeed, madam, he does," returned 



the steward. " Your husband is now 
w alking up and down the gun-room with 
his hands in his beckets." 

" Ha ! ha !" laughed the captain. 

" Shall I say, madam,"-cried the stew- 
ard, " that you are coming ?" 

" No ! 1 am not married to a fore- 
mast-man. I will not go to bed at eight 
o'clock. Such an hour only suits the { 
vulgar.". i 

" It is almost nine, madam c Mr. Hur- 
ricane waited for you till one bell." 

" Ha ! ha !" laughed the captain again. 

" Mr, Hurricane," cried the steward, 
" says he cannot, madam, sleep without 
you." 

" His wife," said Flora, will not be- 
lieve that. 

" Nor the sailors either," rejoined the 
captain : " it will only do for the ma- 
rines." 

" Go, my dear girl," said Cassandra. 

" Will you come, madam ?" asked the 
steward. 

" Let my husband come and attend 
me," said Flora. 

" Yes," rejoined the captain ; . " tell 
Mr. Hurricane to come and convoy his 
wife down the ladder." 

" Aye ! aye ! sir !" cried the steward. 

In a few minutes lieutenant Hurricane 
made his appearance, with a lanthorn in 
his hand. " My dear," said he, " you 
are very slack in stays."* 

" Slack in stays!" said Flora, "I have 
no stays on. Go to your wenches, you 
low fellow." 

^ "Handsomely ! handsomely,! Flora,'' 
cried the lieutenant. " You forget, that 
in a short time you will be out of sound- 
ings. You forget, madam, that I shall 
soon have you in blue water." ^ 

" Go to the dock again,'.' replied Flo- 
ra. 

" I want to get you into dock," said 
the lieutenant. " Come ! do heave up 
your anchors. You know, my dear, 
what a long time it takes you to undress. 
You are as long rigging and unrigging 
as a seventy-four gun ship." 

* Slack in stays, is a term applied to a ship 
that does not tack quickly. 

t Handsomely implies gently. 
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" Surprising !" said the captain. 
" Now, my wife will strip ship in a 
minute." 

" My dear Brilliant !" said Cassandra. 

" Pray, Flora, spring your luff," said 
the lieutenant. " It takes you half an 
hour to get on your shifting-backstay- 
night-cap." 

" Good night, Mis. Brilliant," said 
Flora. 

" Good night, my dear," replied Cas- 
sandra. 

" Good night, Mrs. Hurricane," said 
the captain. " Mind you square the 
yards by the lifts and braces. Hurri- 
cane ! I suspect we shall have to send 
down top-gallant yards. There will be 
some hard squalls before morning." 

Mrs. Hurricane gave her arm to her 
husband, and they nought their cabin in 
the gun-room ; a wranglesome, but not 
a fashionable couple, for they did not 
require separate hammocks. 

" A pretty horxey-moon this !" cried 
the lieutenant, turning his eyes up to the 
earlings, in siga of amazement. 

"My dear, replied Flora, in a sooth- 
ing voice, "a couple that is wise will not 
repeat old grievances," 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Unto them, 
The billows are wild playmates. 

Bailey. 

While the steward was slinging his 
nuptial cot to the beams in the cabin, 
our hero went up the ladder with his 
Jady. - 

When captain JBrilliant came upon 
deck with ^Cassandra, a more beautiful 
scene could scarcely be imagined than 
that which presented itself. The moon 
was gazing at her face in the water, the 
sails were reflected on the deep, and the 
repose of the night was disturbed only 
by the roar of the ocean j whose talking 
waves the sea^bcy chid as he lolled over 
the bow. 

The bell was now struck four ; the 
man at the wheel was relieved, and the 
log was hove. 

** She goes eleven knots, sir," said the 
. fa 



master's mate, addressing the lieutenant , 
with a bowing mien. 

" Hal" cried the captain, "she walks 
through it indeed." 

" What is a knot ?" said Cassaudra. 

'" A knot, my love,'' replied the cap- 
tain, " is a mile." 

" How loud it blows," said Cassan- 
dra. 

" Yes, my dear," Said the captain : 
" the wind whistles through the blocks, 
as the old fellow observed, when he had 
only half a sheave at his mast-head." 

*f Does it ever blow harder at sea ?" 
said Cassandra. 

• " Harder ! my dear," replied the cap- 
tain, " it sometimes blows hard enough 
to blow the devil's horns off." 

"My dear Brilliant!" said Cassandra. 

" Cassandra," whispered the captain, 
" -it is too cold for you to be on deck. 
Come below and turn in.'' 

" Let me stay upon deck a little long- 
er," said Cassandra. '* The sea is so 
awful. It reminds me of a passage in 
the bible, ' They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters, these^ see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep !' " 

" Then you read the bible some- 
times,"said the captain. 

" Yes, my dear," replied Cassandra. 
" it always make me cheerful." 

" And do you believe about Jonah 
and the whale?" said the captain. 
" That will only do for the marines." 

" Indeed," retorted dassandra, " I be- 
lieve it from my heart. What may not 
be effected by supernatural interposi- 

"Mr. Taffarel!" cried the captain, 
" the wind is coming aft. Haul in the 
weather-braces." 

*' Send the after-guard and marines 
aft here !" exclaimed the lieutenant, 
" to the weather-main-brace ! Up there ! 
a blue jai'ket ! and bear those back- 
stays abreast the top-brim. Where are 
the main-top-men ? Boatwain's mate ! 
start the main-top-men aft here. Haul 
in the main brace ! Pull together, men I 
Mind the weather-roll ! Tliereyou are 
well with the main-yard ! Don't come 
up any 1 Belay every inch of that P* ^ 
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The other yards were now squared in 
succession, by the watch 5 and the Des- 
demona urged her course with glory 
through the wind-obeying deep. Time 
stole insensibly, along; the log was 
again hove foY midnight ; the bell was 
rung, the boatswain's mate was heard 
to pipe and exclaim thrice, "Starboard 
watch ahoy! Starbowlines, away !" 

The quarter-master now went below 
to call the midshipmen, of whom many 
being old men-of-war's men, stood two 
calls ; and a midshipnian descended to 
wake lieutenant Hurricane, who was 
snoring by the side of his wife. 

" Curse all watching !" cried Hurri- 
cane, rising up in his bed. " I wish my 
mother had sold vinegar, and I had 
staid at home to bottle it off. I get no 
more rest than a dog-vane !" 

" My dear, said Flora," if you go up- 
on deck, I will go with you." And so 
saying, she threw her arms round the 
neck of lieutenant Hurricane, with such 
blushing cheeks, that the lieutenant, like 
a true man-of-war's man, stood a second 
call before he had turned out. 

At length Mr. Hurricane came up the 
companion-ladder, accompanied by Flo- 
ra, who had wrapped herself in her hus- 
band's great coat. 

"Ha! ha!" laughed the captain— r- 
who have we here 1 A friend of the 
baker, or a friend of the brewer ?" 

" She is both, sir, I believe," said 
Mr.^ Hurricane.* " Here we come, sir, 
together ! Here we come, sir, like a 
bunch »of rope-yarns tied up into gran- 
ny's knots." 

"My dear Flora!" said Cassandra, 
" what brought you up in the cold ?" 

" I cannot sleep by myself," replied 
Flora ; " I come to keep watch with 
Hurricane." 

" Bravo !" cried the captain, " you 
will soon be a sailor. You will soon 
be able to do your duty in any part of 
the ship." 

, " She can already, sir,'^ said Hurri- 
cane, " both hand and steer." 

'" Was there not a heavy squall in the 
night ?" said the captain. 

" Yes, ^sir," returned thej lieutenant. 



" My poor wife was taken aback ; but 
she sopn boxed her ship off*." 

" Come, Cassandra," said the captain, 
" let us descend and turn in." 

" Good night, Mrs. Huriicane," said 
Cassandra, "I hope you will take nO 
cold." 

" Good night, madam," replied Flo- 
ra ; "I hope you will sleep well." 

At the moment, however, that the 
captain had taken the fair" hand of his 
bride to conduct her down the ladder, 
the sailor on the look out aloft exclaim- 
edj in a voice of great trepidation, "A 
shoal on the larboard bow !" 

The lieutenant of the watch ran im- 
mediately to the wheel to assist the 
steersman in putting the helm a-port; 
but the captain, cool and collected, re- 
proved him with saying, "Don't, Taffa- 
rel : throw the sails up in the wind, but 
keep the ship her course. Who is that 
atthewheeU" 

" Me, sir, Tom Vane." 

"Steady, Vane, as you go!" 

" Steady it is, sir." 

The officers who had rushed forward 
on the forecastle to descry the abject 
which had created so great alarm, re- 
turned with the intelligence that, it was 
the wreck of a ship drifting with the 
winds and waves. 

" Haul the courses up," cried the cap- 
tain, " and stand by to back the main- 
top-sail. We are ranging up with the 
disastious bark. I knew it was no 
shoal, or we should have changed the 
colour of our water." 

It was the lamentable wreck of a 
large ship — dismasted and water-logged 
in one of those tremendous gales which 
sometimes visit the Atlantic. The as- 
sociations produced by tjbe view of it 
were of a most touching nature. There 
were to be seen the remains of shawls, 
with which the officers, or some of the 
ere w,^ had fastened the frantic female 
passengers to the deck to prevent them 
from being washed off* by the waves as 
they made a breach over the ill-fated 
hull, the sport and victim of the con- 
flicting elements. The sea weed had 
gathered about the sides ; and as the 
hull rolled with unwieldy motion in the 
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trough of the sea, clusters of shell-fish 
were seen adhering tenaciously to its 
bottom. 

The frigate's crew looked on in the 
profound silence of heart-felt sorrow. 
The ladies on the quarter-deck turned to 
weep ; and Cassandra, with no vulgar 
^ief, uttered in convulsive sobs, look- 
ing another Miranda, "Poor souls — 
they perished !" ' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

She hoists her flag — the waters of the deep 
Reflect the union at her mizen peak. 

Off the Azores, or Western Isles, 
captain Brilliant fell in with, and spoke 
an English seventy-four gun ship/ The 
private signal being mutually answered, 
the two ships ratiged alongside of one 
another, and reciprocal inquiries passed 
between them 

« What frigate is that ?" cried the 
captain of the seventy-four. 

"TheDesdemona!" 

" The Desdemona 1 Then how is 
captain Brilliant V^ 

" Hearty, at your service. But I de- 
clare you have the advantage of me.? 

" What ! Have you forgot the voice 
of your messmate Tempest!" 

" What i— is it you. Tempest ?— 
How are you I What cheer, my dear 
friend?" 

" Hearty ! hearty ! How is your 
first lieutenant 1 Does he drift as much 
as ever among the girls ?" 

" Yes !" exclaimed Flora, " his char- 
acter is notorious !'^ 

"I have done with blowens, sir," 
said lieutenant Hurricane ; " I am 
spliced. This lady, who now looks 
over the rough-tree-rail, has brought me 
up all standing, with a roupd turn dou- 
ble bitted. The chaplain at Ports- 
mouth read a page to us out of Hamil- 
ton Moored' 

" What the devil 1" cried the estrange 
captain, " another ship in tow ? why it 
was only three weeks'' ago that I saw 
the wife you married at'fialtimore. I 
have a letter from her to you in my 



ppcket She is intonsolabla for your 
departure. She missed stays just after 
you shoved off your boat. You had 
laid down the keel of a young luff." 

"Great God!" exclaimed Flor^, 
clasping her hands; " what do I hear? 
Take me ! ! take me, sir, into your 
ship ! Snatch me from the presence 
of the falsest of men !" , ^ 

"Your eldest boy," resumed th» 
strange captain, " is the very image of 
you. He grows rapidly. He is nearer 
heaven than he was by full half an 
inch." 
"Heavenly God !" exclaimed Flora. 
"Believe it not. Flora," said Mr. 
Hurricane. " I was never married be- 
fore. . I have no son in the 'world- I 
am without a heir to my estates." 

" Avast there !" replied captain Bril- 
liant. " Heave and paul ! You for- 
get the child you had by Qtiasheba, of 
Port Royal." # 

"Yes!" cried Flora, "your villainy 
is confirmed. Take me from the ship I 
Take me from the ship ! Oh ! you de- 
ceiver !" 

" Then, go !" retorted lieutenant Hur^ 
ricane. " Yeur behaviour is so unlike 
that of an officer's lady, that the sooner 
you brace up and haul aft, the better* 
Shall I hoist out the cutter,, sir 1" - ' 

"Yes, Mr. Hurricane," replied tha 
captain, " toss out the boat." 

" Yes," said Flora, weeping, " you 
are all in a league against me. But I 
don't care, I'll go. And when I leave 
the ship, I will shake the dust off my 
feet." 

" Hook on the cutter there !" said the 
lieutenant. 

"Avast!" cried the captain. "De- 
tain the cutter and expedite the barge." 
" Barge-men away there !" cried the 
midshipman. " Coach-horses away 
there !" echoed the boatswain's mate. 
" All hands out barge ! ahoy !" 

" My dear girl," said Cassandra to 
Flora, " let not your suspicions triumph 
over your judgment. Sailors love tp 
joke ; and I would put no other con- 
struction upon what has been said. Be 
pacified by me> and do not mind what 



they say.' 
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" You will never, madam/' returned 
Flora, ** convince me I am not deceived. 
You are not yet acquainted with the 
character of my husband. I will pack 
up my clothes. I will go on board the 
other ship." 

The boatswain and his mate now pi- 
ped the hands up to hoist out the barge. 
** All hands I" exclaimed Mr. Silvercall, 
^having first piped) " out barge ahoy 1 
^Uomc! bear a hand up there, men! 
Boatswain's mate !" 

"Sir!" 

" Let me' know who is last up the 
main hatchway !" 

When Flora came oti deck to migrate 
to tl^ seventy-four, she seemed fitted 
out rather for a stage-coach journey, 
than a simple exchange of ships. She 
was wrapped in a white cashmere shawl 
with a magnificent border, and her fea- 
tures were concealed from the profane 
gaze of the officers and crew by an im- 
mense strtiw bonnet, tied down with sa- 
tin ribbons, extiibiting two bows, the 
edges of which were cut in Vandykes. 

She was followed by the captain's 
steward, who could hardly keep a graVe 
countenance, bearing a portmanteau. 

Lieutenant Hurricane, with mock po- 
liteness offered to assist her down the 
ship's side ; but he came very near un- 
deTrgoing the penalty of his rashness. 
She gave him such a look, that he 
" bacK recoiled" three paces on the half- 
deck, and wanted but little of tumbling 
over into the waist. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Fie'! fie ! unknit that threat 'ning^ unkind brow, 
And dart not ^ornlul glances from those eyes. 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor ! 

Shakffeare. 

TnE barge having been hoisted out, 
captain Brilliant went on board the 
seventy-four, accompanied by Cassandra 
and Flora, with little Georgiana in their 
train. 

The party was received with every 
elegance of urbanity by captain Tem- 
pest, of the Salamander : the cabin- 
doors were thrown open, and wine, and 



biscuit, together with the choicest tro- 
pical fruits, were placed on the table. 

"Faith! Tempest," said Brilliant, 
"this is an excellent land-fall for the 
ladies." 

The party having refreshed them- 
selves, Cassandra, who had never belorc 
visited a line-of-battle ship, was shown 
every part that could gratify curiosity. 
Nor was any attention omitted. The 
marines were under arms ; the lieuten- 
ants had dressed themselves with studied 
elegance ; and the midshipmen had pipe- 
clayed the Aveekly accounts to their col- 
lars. 

At length a breeze sprang up ; nvhen 
it became necessary that the two shipi 
should separate. The boat was ordered 
to be hauled up alongside. " Desdemo- 
na's ! away, there !" vociferated the 
midshipman of the watch. " Call the 
sidesmen ! Boatswain's mate ! Tell 
Mr. Stronglungs to attend the side !" 

The visitors got ready to depart. 

" Mrs. Hurricane," said captain Bril- 
liant, " allow me to assist you into Ihe 
boat?" 

" No, sir," replied Flora : " I will re- 
turn to England. Captain Tempest will 
not, I dare say, refuse me a passage," 

" But what will my first Ueutenant," 
said captain Brilliant, " do for a wife V^ 

" He will find one where he is go- 
ing," answered Flora. 

"Do come," said Cassandra, "T en- 
treat you." 

** Indeed, my dear, you must excuse 
me," returned Flora. 

At this period, captain Tempest was 
reclining on his arm, and whispering 
tender things in the ear of Mrs. Hurri- 
cane. Fragments of his discourse were 
overheard : " Better accommodations in 
this ship — the cabin more roomy — all 
things harmonious — ^unanimity and tf an- 
quillity — officers polished — the yellow 
fever in America !" 

" Come, Tempest," cried captain 
Brilliant, " don't be talking sentimental 
to Flora. Don't you be laying an an- 
chor out to windward of my first lieu- 
tenant." 

The Deedesnona had now filled, and 
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Mr. Hurricane ranged up alongside of 
the seventy-four. 

" Desdemona ! ahoy !" cried captain 
Brmiant. "Hurricane!" > 

" Sir !'■ replied the lieutenaift. 

" Get your wife's chest and hammock 
ready to send on board here/' cried cap- 
tain Brilliant, "she is determined to 
draw the splice." 

"Aye, aye] sir!*' replied the lieu- 
tenant. 

" Adieu, Flora ! A pleasant passage 
bac^ to your friends." 

" Monster !" exclaimed Flora. 

The barge now conveyed the captain 
and his lady back to the frigate, leaving 
Flora on'ljoard the seventy-four: who, 
however inflamed with indignation, 
could not repress a tear. But when the 
people reciprocally cheered on board the 
two^hips, and each shaped a different 
course, the heart of Flora was ready to 
burst ; it was then she bewailed the loss 
of her lieutenant ; it was then she felt 
his value, which possession did not 
give her. 

" Put me on board the Desdemona, I 
implore you ! captain Tempest," cried 
Flora. "Restore me! oh, restore me 
to my best beloved Hurricane !" 

"My sweet angel," said captain 
Tempest, " be not uneasy. You will 
soon forget your husband. These things 
are trifles in war-time." 

" Oh ! no ! oh ! no !" exclaimed Flora. 
" Stop the ship ! oh ! stop the ship !" 

"By heaven!" said captain Tempest, 
" I must make a signal of distress. Get 
a gun ready on the forecastle !" 

" All ready with the gun, sir!" cried 
the gunner. 

" Fire away !" 

The gun having been fired, the sev- 
enty-four hauled up her courses, and 
backed her main-topsail, while the Des- 
demona hove in stays, and made a 
stretch under her quarter. 

"Desdemona! ahoy!" 

" Halloa !" . 

"My new passenger i« distracted. 
She is crying for her lieutenant." 

"Talk to her, Hurricane," said cap- 
tain Brilliant. 
."Flora!" 

«Myd«arl" 



" Then you don't like to sleep out of 
your hammock V* 
^ "No, my dear!" 

" Well, then. Til go on board for yon. 
Jolly-boat boys ! away !" 

The jolly-boat was lowered down 
from thfe davits abaft ; lieutenant Hurri- 
cane went for his"wife. Again the-peo- 
ple cheered, and again the two sdiips 
separated. 

The passage of the Desdemona across 
the Atlantic was peculiarly favourable, 
and in a fortnight after speaking the 
seventy-four, she made the American 
coast. 

A pilot-boat hove in sight off Cape 
Charles, and running under the frigate's 
counter, hailed to know if a pilot was 
wanted for Hampton Roads. The an- 
swer was in the aflSrmative, and to the 
surprise of the captain and dfficers, a 
negro pushed off in the boat. It rained 
a torrent from a formidable black cloud 
in the sky, and at the same instant a 
tremendous peal of thunder burst over 
head, and as the pilot ascended the ship's 
side, the water came down in a deluge. 

The old fellow, pulling up the sha- 
dow of his check-shirt collar, which was 
wringing wet, and shaking the drops 
from his tarred jacket, nodded to the of- 
ficers with democratic familiarity, dis- 
tending his mouth, as he surveyed them, 
into the exaggeration of a smile. He 
then went to the binnacle, affected to 
look at the compass, threw his eyes up 
at the sails, and called to the man at the 
wheel, " Teady ! boy, teady ! as you 
go!" 

" Well, pilot, said the captain," " we 
have had the devil of a shower." 

" Yes, massa, we hab'em very hard — 
a regular sowser, massa, dat go de whole 
hog." 

" Enough, pilot, to wet the best feath- 
ered duck to the skin." 
- "Yes, massa, or goose efthcr. By 
golly, I don't tink any bird hab jacket 
tick enough to keep 'em. -wet out when 
he come down dashing dat way." 

" It looks black, pilot, to the wind- 
ward. We shall have to stand by the 
top-gallant haliards and lee-sheets. Was 
not that a flash of lightning 7" - 

•< Matsfti he 'fraid of lightning I Sup- 
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pose you here in hurricane month — den, 
massa, den you hefir tunder after de 
lightning, louder dan if 'em admiral ship 
fire oflF de whole of him big gun to- 
geder." 

" How do you' feel yourself in such a 
case i" interrupted lieutenant Balconyt 

" De clap shake 'em brain, massa, till 
he tremble like"" jelly in a sauce-pan," 

" Brain ! how much do you calculate 
that calabash of yours contains ?" 

" Double allowance, massa. I tink 
'em cull so full dat dere is no room for 
any more. Else, massa, how" 'em take 
man-of-war 6afe into Hampton Roads." 
" I suppose then, master blackey, you 
think yourself no small beer ?" 

" I like 'em trong drink better j w^ish 
I had 'em good drink of your London 
porter, massa lebtenant." 

" I'll be but you're a knowing one 

— that was well put in, pilot, but I don't 
/a&e." . 

" Neber mind dat, massa lebtenant ; 
suppose you don't tokei dat no hinder 
you to give" 

" Why you beat the very devil ! How 
corpulent you are getting, pilot, you 
begin to take on." 

" By golly, I always take good ting 
whenever I can catch 'em." 

" Heave and paul, there. You are 
returning to the charge !" 

" No, massa lebtenant, I don't charge 
you any- ting but for pilotage into 
Hampton Roads — 'em soon he long 
enough on dis tack, and suppose captain 
like to give 'em glass of grog on deck 
before 'em ship go about, den dat is well 
and good. By golly, 'em shoal, 'em 
water. About ship, about ship." 
, " Heave the lead quick," cried the 
captain to the leadsman in the chains. 
"By the deep nine!" 
" Hurricane, we are nearing the land 
fast. 'Tis time to go in stays. 

The lieutenant disengaged' himself 
from Flora, who was fondly holding him 
by the arm. He snatched up a speak-i 
ing-trumpet»that was lying on a drum- 
head of the capstan, and vociferated 
through it to the ship's company, " Rea- 
dy about ! ready about ! Helm's a-lee 
there! Fore«Nieet| fore-top-bowline) 



jib and fore-top-mast-stay sail sheet, let 
go !" The frigate answered her hdn 
charmingly, and she was soon trinuued 
on the other tack. 



QHAPTER XVI. 



Hope sings along the yellow sand 
Their welcome to a friendly land. 



Moors. 

The frigate had made a fine offing 
towards Cape Charks, and it was evi- 
dent that on the present tack she would 
fetch Hampton Roads. 

The appropriate chart of Blunt's 
American Coasting Pilot was exposed 
to view on the capstan, but Cuffey held 
in contempt what he could not compre- 
hend. " Me best pilot," he cried, " 'em 
no want book — me see de fort on Old 
Point Comfort— ^'em steer for dat." 

The frigate came to an anchor in the 
roads a litUe before sunset. She brought 
up about a quarter of a. mile from the 
shore : a pretty little farm-house, shaded 
with Lombardy poplars, overlooked the 
anchoring. The farm, or rather plant- 
ation, called forth the exclamations of 
the ladies, who viewed it with delight 
from the quarter-deck ; and Cassandra, 
who had made the tour of Europe, com- 
pared it to the sweet home-steads that 
charm the eye in the cantons of Lucerne - 
and Soleure. 

On coming to anchor, the black pilot 
was landed in the jolly-boat, and not 
(jply liberally rewarded for taking the 
ship into the bay, but presented with a 
small keg of rum- He extolled the cap- 
tain and officers to the skies — "neber, 
neber, meet with such vebby kind peo- 
ple" — and he added that he had over- 
heard the ladies express a wish to be 
entertained at the house. 

Mr. Keith, the proprietor of the 
farm, at this information, inunediately 
despatched a very civil letter of invita- 
tion to captain Brilliant'and the ladies, 
importuning them to make his house 
their home. Meantime, his wife, " oip 
hospitable cares intent/' etirred up the 
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hegro girls, and prepared a sumptuous our old abode. There is a certain at- 
pupper to regale her expected guests. I tachraent to place and things, by which 
Captain Brilliant left his first lieuten- a town, a house, or a tree, have an in- 
ant in charge of the ship, and accompa- fluence over the mind. Log's Town is 
nied by the ladies and Georgiana, was' not an enviable place of residence. Yet 
not slow in accepting the invitation of; I doubt whether baron Trenk left his 
Mr. Keith, who with his lady, gave the dungeon without some degree ©f pen- 



party a very kind reception, 

Mr. Keith boasted that his ancestors 
l^ere from the old country, and his wife, 
a sweet unaffected w^oman, put in the 
same claim; everything about the house 
wore an air of opulence ; and when the 
sea-faring guests adjourned to the sup- 
per-room, they. found a profusion of 
jood things on the table. The repast 
consisted of haras, pork-steaks, fried 
ihicken, broiled shad, hominy, rice, 
nuffins, waffles, cakes, hot-bread of 
naize and wheat, pickles, preserves, 
md musk and water-melons. The tea 
md coffee pots were of chased silver, 
md the furniture of the apartment was 
nahogany. " How I wish," said Flora, 
^ that my beloved Hurricane was here ! 
Sut perceiving some pretty mulatto 
^irls waiting at table, she stopped short 
n her speech, and coloied prodigiously, 
fealousy, w^lien deep-seated in the bo- 
om of a wife, is an incurable disease. 

After supper the conversation turned 
)n the aborigines of America, and Mr. 
ieilhj who. had been made a prisoner 
>y a hostile tribe of Indians, gave the 
company an account of the hardships he 
lad suffered during his detention among 
hem. His young \vife, who had shared 
n his captivity, sat by his side during 
Jie recital. 

'HE STORY OF MR. KEITh's CAFTIVITY 
AMONG THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

In the month of August, 1790, 1 pre- 
ceded down the Ohio river, in a large 
loat, with a young wife, to whom I had 
leen married a twelvemonth, and a child 
>f three months that she carried in her 
irms. 

I was transporting my family and ef- 
ects from Log's Town to Fishing 
)reek, where I had purchased a mill, 
?hich stood hard by the Falls.- 

W« felt some littk regret on^kaving 



siveness. 

Our feet clung to the threshold of 
the door of our old house. My wife 
gazed with wildness at the locust tree, 
under whose shade she had so often sat 
with me, and listened to the mocking- 
bird's song ; and I saw a tear fall from 
her eye upon the child that slept at her 
bosom. 

A. couple of negroes. Jack and CufTey, 
rowed our canoe, and I undertook to 
steer her. Towards eveniijg we - had 
reached a broad part of Ohio ; the cur- 
rent ran strong in our favor ; and there 
was less occasion, for rowing than to 
keep the canoe in the middle of the 
river. 

The moon, in solemn majesty, was 
rising from the woods ; the fire-fly was 
on the wing^ and the banks of the Ohio 
echoed with ihe incessant and melan- 
choly cry of the whip-poor-will. 

" Massa Keith !" cried pegro CufTey, 
" something not aright Something 
scare whip-poor-will. She ciy like a 
niother that lose her pickniny." 

I could not forbear smiling at tlfe su- 
perstition of the fellow : "but my wife 
drew nearer to me, and^ hugged the babe 
closer to her bre^Lst. 

In a few minutes more, the most la- 
mentable cries that ever were uttered 
aiRailed our ears. My wife screamed 
with affright, and the arms of the row- 
ers were.s<uspended. 

I instantly put my fusil upon the 
whole cock, and kept the canoe in the 
middle of the stream, ordering at the 
same time the negroes to pull away. 

I directed my eye towards the spot 
from whence the noise proceeded ; and, 
being recovered from my emotion, could 
discern a white man, kneeling at the 
bank of the river, supplicating me with 
every gesture and attitude that wretch- 
edness^ could dictate, to take him into 
the boat» 
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I called to Jack and Cuffey to lie 
upon their oars. Th* poor wretch re- 
peated his cries. " Oh ! take him on 
board !" exclaimed my wife. " His 
cries pierce my heart." 

I steered towards the shore, and told 
the stranger to get on board. 

'< Alas !" faltered the man, " I have 
not strength left to move. For five 
days I have been without food, save 
now and then an acorn. Oh ! leave 
me not to perish ; but help me, I be- 
seech you !" 

I ordered ttie negroes to lift the man 
on board ; but they had scarce jumped 
on shore, when a dozen of Indians 
rushed frqm a wood, yelling out the 
most diabolical screeches and notes, 
and surrounded us in a twinkling. 

The white man who had thus decoy- 
ed us to the shore was a prisoner to the 
Indians, and was employed by them, 
under the penalty of death, to ensnare 
the incautious passenger down the river, 
by his piercing ciies and lamentablti 
exclamations. Two captives they had 
dispatched with their war-clubs for re- 
fusing to perform the office. 

I was quickly disarmed b)- the In- 
dians, and Cuffey, in his attempt to flee 
into the woods, was overtaken by a 
young ^ar-captain, an 1 tomahawked on 
.the spot. When the Indians had plun- 
dered the canoe of my effects, they want- 
only set fire to her, and burned her to 
the water's edge. 

Having loaded three horses with 
plunder, the Indians dragged us to their 
flying camp, about a mile in the woods, 
where we found several women stewing 
venison for supper, in a loblolly-pot. 

Perceiving the tenderness I felt to- 
wards my wife, they were under no fear 
that I should attempt to escape; but 
entertaining suspicibns of negro Jack, 
they secured him during the night in a 
very effectual manner. They cut down 
a sapling the size of a man's thigh, and 
having made notches in it to receive the 
negro's legs, placed over each a pole, 
which they crossed with stakes driven 
on each side into the ground, and in 
the crotchets of the stakes placed other 
poles, or rideSft 'This confined the pris- 



oner on his back ; and, for their erea 
security, »they put a thong of Teat 
round his neck and fastened it, to atr 

I made a bed for Fanny and mj» 
by strewing branches on the groui 
and obtained, alter much entreatjj 
blanket for a covering. If may reas 
ably be expected that in this roelanc 
ly condition sleep was a stranger to 
eyelids. 

The next morning, the Indians pail 
ed my wife red ^nd black, and.Ja 
with the same colour ; })ut I was 
ted over with black, only. By 
mark I knew they had devoted me I 
death ; but I carefully concealed mjj 
suspicion from my wife. 

With the rising sun we jogged fori 
ward towards the mountains. The comj 
pany consited of twelve Indian warj 
riors, six squaws, three boys of twelr^ 
years, 1 ve children in arms ; my wifi 
anl her child, niyself, negro Jack, anl 
Kichard Edwards, the white man, ^hd 
had decoyed us on shore. To this groi^ 
must be superadded the three hon 
loaded with the plunder of my boat 

It was a beautiful sun-rising. I 
nature seemed refreshed ; and the de^ 
fell drop by drop from the trees of tlwj 
forest. 

We had not proceeded a mile, whfli 
an Indian picked up the scalp of a whitt 
man, which he presented to Namaskct, 
the chief of the party. 

I could perceive the roses fly thi 
cheek of Fanny, on beholding this spec* 
tacle. 

Proceeding onward, I eased my wife 
of the child, and carried it myself 
When it was froward, the mother wevM 
take him, and give him the breast 

One of the Indian women, who hix. 
no milk in her breast, wanted my wifi 
to suckle her child. This I would no 
suffer. Upon which Squanto, the hus- 
band, (the fellow who tomahawkec 
Cuffey,) was so incensed that he noi 
only insulted Fanny, but filled the child'i 
mouth with sand. 

I could not contain myself. I snatch- 
ed a tomahawk from the hand of an b- 
dian, who stood next to me, and callcc 
to Squanio to defend himself. He madi 
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SI vigorous onset at me with his war- 
" elub, I evaded it by jumping on one 
side, and with the tomahawk struck 
liioi a blow on the head which instant- 
ly deprived him of life. 

On seeing Squanto fall, several of 
the Indians discovered great ra^e, ^nd 
approached to dispatch me. A mighty 
strife ensued among them. . Some would 
kill' me ; others would prevent it : and 
thus one Indian was striving with ano- 
ther. 

Fanny had clung to me, determined 
to share my fate. I loved her with all 
the feelings of a man. And it was not 
'without secret satisfaction, that I re- 
flected, the immortal part of us would 
both visit the other world together. I 
therefore suffered her to cling to me, and 
called to the Indians, — " Tapoy / 7a- 
poi/ / Pe quish a con gau mowon ! ma- 
nUowwhi gaw no mun iss e to ta ! — 
** Indians ! Indians ! Strike us all three ! 
Let us all die together !'' 

The hand of our destiny interposed to 
save us. Namasket was disposed in 
our favour; in which disposition he 
was confirmed by the cries of a beauti- 
ful Indian girl, whom he had but very 
lately married. 

His voice restrained the arms and 
fury of the Indians. A kind of debate 
was held : a grave was dug, the In- 
dian interred, and a quantity of stones 
piled over the spot. 

Pocasset was the girl who had inter- 
ceded for us with the chief. She was 
the most beautiful Indian I ever saw — 
abounding with wild graces. 

In the contention between the In- 
dians, a circumstance happened, which, 
when they were restored to their rea- 
. son, not a little disquieted them. My 
negro, watching the concurrence of op- 
portunity, had taken to his heels ; and 
no sooner was he missed, than the eye 
of every Indian flamed with indigna- 
_ tion. 

It was Namasket who regulated their 
motions.-^ He dispatched six of the 
fleetest Indians to seek for the negro, in 
different directions, and halted with the 
rest under the shade of a cypress. The 
cypress is the loftiest of tl^e American 



trees. On its top the eagle builds her 
nest* and tl e crane finds a resting-place. 

The squaws now kindled a fire, and 
put some Indian corn down to roast. 
Of this delicious food Pocasset tendered 
some to Fanny ; and ran to a spring 
to fill a gourd with water for her. 

Nor were these all her good offices. 
She spoke earnestly to Namasket, and 
obtained from hi m permission to intermix 
some red spots with the black that cov- 
ered my face and arms. 

In an hoiu* the Indians returned, but 
without having found negro Jack. 

A profound gravity was now main- 
tained among them for some minutes ; 
when they jumped from the ground, on- 
which they had formed a circle, and we 
prosecuted our journey. 

I secretly rejoiced that negro Jack 
had escaped the vigilance of the In- 
dians. I could rely on the fellow's 
sense, fidelity, and zeal ; and a vision 
of deliverance took possession of my 
fancy. ' ^ 

Towards night-fall, the Indians took 
up their lodgings in a deserted wigwam, 
covered with bark. Namasket, and 
three others, then went out fire-hunt- 
ing ; which is worthy of being de- 
scribed : — , r 'i 

Having set fire to the woods, in a 
circular direction, the deer assembled 
instinctively in the middle, to avoid suf- 
fociition, puffing and blowing, and 
writhing their bodies. At length, op- 
preissed with the increasing volumes 
of smoke, they hung down their heads, 
stood motionless, and fell an easy prey 
tp the hunters, who, beating out their 
brains, dragged them* from the flames. 

The party revelled on venison, before 
they lay down to rest ; and I was glad 
to see' Fanny eat with a good appetite. 

Canes were lighted, as an equivalent 
for candles : and an Indian boy was 
placed at the corner of the wigwam, to 
keep watch. Every half hour it was 
his duty to shout, and to give more hor- 
ror to the sound he put his finger be- 
tween his lips. If the boy was remiss 
in making this clamour, an Indian im- 
mediately rose and pommelled him with 
his fist till he roi^red with anguish. 
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At breakfast the following morning, 
Namasket found some^thing that amused 
him for an hour. I had taught him to 
open a tea-chest, that was among our 
goods in the boat ; and his supreme de- 
light was to lock and unlock it, wonder- 
ing how such a slight turn of his hand 
could have such an effect on the lid and 
the chest. . 

We prosecuted our journey through 
spreading forests of oak and hickory, 
from \vhose stately trees a long and 
shining moss depended, as far as the eye 
could see.. The woods rang with the 
loud and melodious note ©f the red-bird; 
and every where the woodpecker was 
heard, though he could not be seen. 

About noon we reached an Indian 
town, composed of a few huts ; where 
we founS the t;hief warrior on his death- 
bed. 

image to your mind the hoary chief, 
weighed down with years, indulging 
the retrospect of the enemies that had 
fallen into his hands, and triumphing 
over thi! recollection of the groans pro- 
duced by the infliction of slow, torture ! 
His only heaven js the country beyond 
the hills; its highest pleasure, food 
without the toils of the chase. The 
grounds of his hope are the trophies of 
his ci-uelty. He points to the scalps 
that hang round his wigwam. He 
charges the youthful warrior to emulate 
his deeds, and revertge him of his ene- 
mies. 

In this day's march, Richard Ed- 
wards, in beating for game, had lost his 
way in the woods. He overtook us at 
the village, fatigued beyond description; 
and the Indians were much dehghted 
at the perplexing situation he had been 
in. 

This Edwards was a miserable fel- 
low. The Indian lasses having scorned 
his addresses, he had married an old 
squaw, whose decrepit form was disgust- 
ing in the highest degree. He was 
food for nothing but to chop wood, light 
res^ and fetch water.* 

* The Norlh American Indians often adopt their 
captives in the room of those of their famihes who 
have been slain . The person adopted always holds , 
in their estimation, the merits or demerits of the 
deceased ; nor can the most caref\4 QOQduct over- 
come thi« prejudice. . 



The weather being very hot, aiMl| 
having no salt, our venison soon became 
putrid, and full of maggots. Yet thi 
Indians and Edwards ate of it without 
reserve. ' 

I should have mentioned, that on ap- 
proaching the village, our Indians be- 
gan their accustomary whooping, to an- 
nounce they wxre coming with prison- 
ers. They issued a dismal yell, to de- 
note that one of their party was slain; 
and sent forth two war-whoops, to pro- 
claim ihey had brought homg two cap- ; 
tives. 

On leaving the village, my wife's feet , 
being sore with walking, Namaskd 
mounted her upon one of the horses; 
and I now journeyed forward with a 
lighter heart. 

We had hitherto kept towards the 
mountains; but the Indians being of 
opinion that they had sufficiently eluded 
pursuit, our party again bent their 
course towards the river Ohio. 

On the evening of the third day, we 
fell in with a party of Indians, who were 
conducting a white planter and his ne- 
^rp slave, whom they had made cap- 
tives, to their own town. 

It seems, the master, in the insolence 
of prosperity, had exercised the whip of 
power over the back of the negro. 
This tyranny the negro had imparted to 
the Indians. The Indians, abhorring 
slavery, turned the tables on the white 
man. They told the slave to flog his 
master. Sambo did not want to be con- 
jured nor extorted. To work the fellow 
went; and when we encountered the 
party, the planter was roaring like a 
bull-calf under the stripes of his slave. 

Bidding farewell to these Indians, we 
travelled very hari. that day, passbg 
through several swamps, and crossing 
many brooks. We took up our night's 
lodging near a river that fell into the 
Ohio, where, after a poor meal, the In- 
dians would have my wife to sing them 
a song. The song she sung them was 
a passage from the Psalms, which made 
her dearer to me than ever. — 

" By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat down ! Yea, we wept, when we re* 
memb^red Zioa ! We banged oqr harps 
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iJpon the willows in the midst thereof! 
l^or they that carried us away captive 
Tequired of us a song ; and they that 
Avasted us required of us mirth !" 

The emotions raised in my bosom Ly 
Fanny's affecting song, soon gave place 
to others of a less tender nature. The 
Indian boys made a drum by covering 
a deep bowl with deer-skin, and began 
to beat it with a stick. Another boy 
accompanied this music, with shaking a 
rattle made of a gourd, put on a stick 
with small stones in it. The men set 
up a hideous howling, and the women 
.began to dance, continuing their pas- 
time till midnight, when they fell 
asleep. 

On approaching the Ohio, the cau- 
tion of the Indians returned. In extin- 1 
guishing thier fires they covered the 
ashes with leaves, that the white people 
might not tracie them. 

We now fared worse, too, than we 
had hitherto. The- Indians were afraid 
lo kill game, lest the noise of (he guns 
should alarm the white traveller; and 
Tve fed chiefly on squirrels, hedge-hogs, 
and opossums. 

We encamped the next night at the 
falls of a small river. The Indian 
method of encamping is, to light a large 
fire, around which the party lie upon 
the grass;, wrapped up in blankets, with 
their feet towards it, 

I recollect, under every circumstance 
of time and place, the evening of our 
third day's journey. Not a cloud ob- 
scured the sun, disappearing among the 
forests of the west. A cooling air shook 
the foliage of the trees, and the shrill 
hissing of the locust echoed from the 
oak. 

Fanny seemed to enjoy the scene. 
A smile of enchantment graced her 
cheek as she hung with maternal fond- 
ness over her babe : in her looks was 
placid resignation ; and she seemed to 
hear the voice of God whispering con- 
solation in the evening breeze. 

Pursuing our journey, we came next 
lo the Ohio. 

The Indians encamped in a wood near 
the river's bank', and held a consultation, 
pf wbicji I was the subject. 



It was concerted that, in the night, 
on the approach of a boat, I should run 
to the water, and practise the same arts 
used by Edwards, to decoy the passen- 
gers on shore 3 when .the Indians were 
to rush from their hiding-place, and 
massacre the whole, without distinction 
of colour, age, or sex. 

This project appeared to me so abom- 
inable, that I told Namasket I would 
suffer death, rather than execute it. On 
hearing this, the Indians laughed heart- 
ily, and told Edwards to get ready; 
promising Him, in the event of a rich 
capture, to give him his liberty. 

But the miserable jerry, was, it seem- 
ed, under the dominion of the old squaw, 
his red wife; for he made answer that, 
having become an Indian by adoption, 
he abjured the white tribe, and prefer- 
red roving in the wilderness to living in 
a town. 

About ten at night, an Indian, who 
had been placed on the look-out, stole 
to our encampment, and acquainted his 
comrades that a boat, with several men 
and women on board, was coming down 
the river. 

On hearing this intelligence, the col- 
our of poor Fanny went and came, and 
a convulsive shudder seized her frame. 
I bade her be composed, and remember 
that the protecting arm of the Almighty 
Power was extended through universal 
space to defend the good from the wick- 
ed. 

At length we could hear the noise of 
the rowers. > The Indians nodded to 
Edwards, who crawled to the "bank of 
the river, and set up the most dismal 
cries that human lips could utter. 

The people in the boat lay upon their 
oars. 

" Take me ! oh ! take me on board," 
cried he. " Save a poor wrtitch from 
famine, and God will reward you all. 
For five days have I wandered through 
these woods, wet with the dews of heav- 
en; and clinging to the rock for want of 
a shelter." 

A debate now arose in the boat, 
whether they should take him on board 
or not. Some wxre for the ^lotion, 
others Sgainst it. 
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Edwards redoubled his lamentations 
and entreaties. 

He was answered from the boat, by 
a man in the New England dialect. 

"I say, my friend!" cried the man, 
"if you ever come on board of this 
boat, you must swim off to her. But I 
vow the boat shall not go to you. I 
guess you are an impostor. But be 
that as it may, I declare you will not 
easily trick Jonathan Oakes, who was 
educated at the college of Cambridge, 
in Massachusetts, and who married a 
third cousin of Benjamin Franklin.^' 

"I cannot swim," cried Edwards. 
" Nay, 1 have not strength to move." 

" I will soon see that," cried the y an- 
kee. And so saying, he discharged a 
musket loaded with small shot over the 
head of the kneeling suppUcant. 

Edwards, on hearing the shot whiz 
by him, jumped from the ground, and 
ran precipitately from the river-side. 

A hearty laugh ensued among the 
people on board the boat. 

"Yes, yes!" cried Jonathan; "I 
guessed I could give you a dose of my 
pills, that would soon restore your 
strength." 

The boat now proceeded down the 
river amidst the hootings of the boat- 
men, who called out contemptuously, 
" Uke TapoyV " Where are the In- 
dians?" 

During this scene the Indians lay so 
still that not a leaf was heard to rustle. 
But when the boat was out of hearing, 
^ tbeyros^ in great wrath, and begun to 
upbraid Edwards for not having practis- 
ed his arts and stratagems effectually. 
, Edwards endeavored to exculpate 
himself; but they would not hear his 
defence. They rose with great fury, 
and began to beat bim with their fists. 
The fellow roared with pain; and I 
knew not how far the wrath of the In- 
dians would- have carried them, had not 
the old squaw interposed, and pulled 
away her husband from their chastise- 
ment. 

Fearful of a pursuit, the Indians im- 
mediately broke up their camp, and 
took the path towards the mountains, 
travelling over large creeks, gwamps, 
an4 i'U|ged hills, 



Fanny still rode the horse, and^ I 
walked by her side, carrying Our chiW 
in my arms. 

We had travelled about fifteen miles, 
when the Indians divided into two par- 
ties. Namasket continued his course 
with one division towards the interior ; 
and the other Indians, five in number^ 
again bent their way towards the Ohio, I 
taking with them Edwards, my -wife 
and her child, together with myself. 

The names of the Indians of our par- 
ty were, Sequassan, the chief; Matoo-* 
na, his wife; Chillaback, Narraganset, 
and Arnmonoscoggin. 

Sequassan had clad himself in a ipot- 
ley garb, half Indian and half English. 
He had on a waistcoat, breeches, s^oes, 
and a hat : , but for a coat he "wore -« 
deer-skin ; and his long hair was tied 
up in a knot behind, somewhat in the 
jfaishion of a horse's tail. 

It was with regret that Fanny sepa- 
rated from Pocasset, and I took a kind 
farewell of Namasket, who told me at 
parting, that he loved the whites, and 
would always befriend them. 

Having taken a circuitous route, and 
being under no apprehension of alarm, 
the Indians again approached the Ohio. 

They had not been encamped long, 
when a boat was heard at a distance. 
It was evening, the bat Was wheeling 
his flight through the air, and the whip- 
poor-will was welcoming the approach 
of darkness. 

The Indians kept close in X wood ad- 
joining the river, and when the boat got 
abreast the spot, Edwards threw him- 
self on his knees, and, with uplifted 
bands, accosted the rowers. 

"Have pity!" cried he, "upon an 
unhappy forlorn wretch, who, for nine 
long days has been wandering in theise 
woods, without any shelter but the can- 
opy of heaven, and with scarce enough 
sustenance to support animal life. Oi! 
receive me, or I perish 1" 

The supplicant was now answered 
by a man in the bqat. " My friend," 
said he, '' your condition touches my 
heart. I will take you on board." 

The boat approached the shore. 

lid wards, as it had been preconcert- *j 
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ri, whistled when she touched the 
jpround. , The Indians rushed from iheir 
Bding-place, and made a vigorous on- , 
fet against the whites. But how much 
rere they deceived. The white peo- 
ple, prepared for their coming, met the 
ttsault with such determined skill, firra- 
less, and courage, that soon Sequassan 
Ul, Chillaback gnawed the dust, Nar- 
•aganset measured his length on the 
ground, and Arnmonoscoggin took to 
Kght; while a boy of fourteen, boiling 
with rage, stepped up to Edwards, Avho 
iras trying to escape, and knocked out 
bis brains with one of the boat's stretch- 
nrs. 

At this moment the triumph of the 
|x)at's crew was somewhat damped by 
tf&e war-whoop of several Indian voices 
in the woods. I instantly conveyed my 
^ife and child into the boat, and clam- 
oured for a musket. A muvket was put 
ipto my hands by one of the party, and 
I got ready to ^oppose the enemy with 
|Oie rest. 

X "Stranger," said the. head of the 
party, " I love you for your courage, but 
pet us not be indiscreet. The voices 
are numerous that came from the woods. 
We are seven only in number. Let us 
go into the boat and gain the middle of 
ihe stream. » 

The advice was approved, and fol- 
lowed. We gained the middle of the 
Hver, and lay on our oars. Nor had 
we been there a minute, when at least 
fifty Indians came running towards the 
bank, brandishing their arms and utter- 
uig the war-whoop. 
. Fanny shrieked with affrighj;. But 
we, levelling our pieces, gave them such 
a volley, that seven of them fell; and 
before we could repeat our fire, the rest 
ran back howling to the woods. 

We now proceeded down the river, 
and I was landed by Mr. Thatcher, my 
deliverer, at the place of my destina- 
tion. 

It seems my negro who had escaped 
from the party, had reached a town on 
the Ohio, and put the people on their 

Sard against the tricks erf the Indians. 
r. Thatcher had heard of my captivi- 
ty and longed to be the instrument of 



my emancipation. Henc^ the vigour 
with which he received the assault of 
the Indians, and their total discomfiture. 
Such was the narrative of Mr. Keith, 
which, though if detained the guests 
from their beds, was listened to with 
great interest. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Briiannia needis no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is on the mountain wave, 

Her home is on the deep. 

Campbell. 

The breakfast of the morrow was a 
counterpart of the supper over night, 
and the guests had scarcely concluded 
their regale, when young Echo, who 
had come ashore in the jolly boat, en- 
tered hastily the room, and acquainted 
captain Brilliant, with great earnest- 
ness of manner, that a large French 
frigate had been seen on the coast. 
The captain rose from table, and beck- 
oning the midshipman to follow him, 
withdrew into the verandah. • 
" Who brought 'the intelligence 1" 
" The black pilot, sir. He is now 
on board the Desdemona. He says 
that the French ship carries much hea- 
vier metal than we do, and that she is 
commanded by Jerome Buonaparte." 

" Keep that for the marines. Hark 
■you. Echo. Return on board without 
delay. Tell the first lieutenant to get 
the anchor a-trip, and sheet home the 
top-sails, and, in the meantime you will 
bring the cutter ashore for me." 

" Aye, aye, sir," cried young Echo, 
touching his cap, and running, or rather 
leaping, all the way to the beach, wl ere 
the jolly boat was lying. To spring 
into the stern-sheets and seize the tiller 
was the work q{ a moment, and, as 
he guided the boat towards the frigate's 
anchorage in the bay, he vociferated to 
his juvenile crew, " Stretch out, my 
souls, stretch out together." 
. 1 shall pass over me affecting separa- 
tion of the captain and his lady. It 
was in vain that Cassandra strove with 
her anguish — she wa5 borne insensible 
by Mr. and Mrs. Keith to a settee m 
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the room, while Flora, catching the 
naval hero by the araj, supplicated him 
to let her accompany him on board and 
share the perils of the fight with her dear 
Hurricane, but he oidy pressed her hand 
in sileoice, and, much moved, was jo wed 
off to the frigate. 

When the captain got on board, he 
found the seamen heaving at the cap- 
stan, and lieutenant Balcony bantering 
the black pilot, and laughing so ob- 
streperously that the perspiration stood 
on his brow. 

Lieutenant Balcony was a fine, frank 
Irishman, of about two and thirty, who 
delighted in the dash and the rattle. 
His person was good, his face hand- 
some, and his eye, bright and black as 
jet, might have been envied by Garrick 
for the intelligence which it conveyed. 
He was now in his element, standing on 
the quarter-deck, kicking up the deviPs 
own delight with the sable pilot of 
Hampton Roads. 

" You have not told me your name," 
. said the lieutenant to the pilot. " May 
I make so bold as to asL it 7" 

" Godfather call me- CufF, when he 
make 'em parson christen me, massa 
lebtenant.'*' 

"What the devil, did they male an 
anabaptist of you, and pop you in the 
plunging bath ?" 

" No, massa lebtenant, they don't 
make me any baptist, dey only prinkle 
me upon 'em nose and gills." 

" They w^atered a fine plant. Cuff, 
when they watered you. But see, om* 
anchor's a-peak, and I must go forward 
on the fore-castle." 

The Desdemona crowded sail out of 
Hampton Roads. Off Cape Charles she 
^hove to, and the black pilot left her in 
his small decked schooner. 

The day was closing in. They were 
becalmed the whole of the night, off 
the Maryland shore. The crew . were 
ordered down to their hammoclcs, and 
slept as undisturbed as though they had 
been in harbour ; the oflScers kept their 
accustomed watch. 

Philosophy may make sport of omens, 
and deride the belief in them as super- 
stition J but they come onus full-voiced 



and supreme, and their suggestions are 
irresistible. When the quarter-master 
went below with a lanthorn into the 
cabin of lieutenant Balcony, to rouse 
him at eight bells, to relieve Mr. Hur- 
ricane, he found him already dressed, 
but, that instead of his uniform coat, he 
in his haste slipped on a black one. Oil 
Tom Vane turned pale on beholding 
him, and the lieutenant felt aii excni- 
ciating shock at the mistake he had 
made, though it lasted but a moment 
He ascended the companion ladder 
singing — 

•^ On the wide-wave swelling ocean, 
Should we grapple with ihe foe j 
As to fear his all a notion, ' 

When our time'$> come we' must go.'' 

The day dawned, and not one alone,! 
but two ships appeared in sight, keep- 
ing company together under then top- 
sails, and hugging the shore. The! 
glasses of the captain and officers were 
in a moment directed at them. The 
larger vessel was evidently a frigate, 
and not having answered the private 
signal, captain Brilliant immediate!/ 
went in stays, and made all sail from' 
the enemy on the other tack, keeping 
good full under his royals. l!et it n(^ 
however be supposed that the Desde- 
mona was running away. It was si 
feint to draw the French frigate off from* 
the neutral coast, and gain such an ot 
ting as to preclude her from tlie succour 
ef a port. Of the smaller ship it was' 
the predominant opinion that she was. 
some captured British merchantman. 

The French frigate, separating froa , 
her prize, hauled up in pursuit of the, 
Desdemona, but having more of thei 
breeze, was constrained to take in her"* 
small kites. At the same time she dis- 
played the tri-coloured jack ensign and" 
pendant, and rigged her sprit-sail-yard, 
fore and aft 7'* ] 

" Let it remain ath wart-ships, Bal- , 
cony, as it is. We can't spare the 
sail. I want to get him off from the 
coast, and go into action without in-, 
fringing the laws of neutrality. Order, ' 
will you, the boatswain to pipe to break- \ 
fast, and when the men have had their , 
grub, we'll shorten sail and beat to 
quarters." _>?:; ^ ^ | ^ 
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■ ^At this juncture the gunner came aft 
»n the quarter-deck^ to obtain an inter«- 
riew with the captain. 
- - The guliner was a man of most ath- 
letic frame — the beau ideal of a hardy, 
vitrepid tar, of the forecastle hero of a 
lundred fights. Yet his weather*beaten, 
Knarred face, tempered by a mild smile, 
B^as impressively pleasing; and his 
^hole demeanour was free from every 
dud of excitement. He was about 
ifty yeSrs of age, stood six feet some 
inches high, and was remarkably pow- 
erful in his person. He was habited 
n a loose flushing jacket, and trowsers 
if the same, having his broad hairy 
sreast partially exposed throug^i his 
^en chequered shirt. 

"We shall soon be engaged, Mr. 
Langridge." 

. " Yes, sir, and it is my misfortune 
imt I am not stationed at quarters with 
iie ship's company, but doomed to the 
naction of the gun-room, where noth- 



two ships were soon opposed broadside 
and broadside, but ^ great was the dis- 
parity of force, that the French frigate' 
looked down oh the Desdemoira with 
the haughty mijen of aseventy-fourrand 
she soon felt thft prowess of the enemy 
in ports knocked in, yards falling, and 
sails cut to rags. At this period of the 
action, the French captain, meditating 
soine manoeuvre, put liis helm down to 
go about; but the breeze- being light 
and baffling, his ship missed stays, and 
while she hung in the wind, or was 
what the sailors call in irons, captain 
Brilliant succeeded in taking a raking 
position close under her ornamental 
stern, and poured through her cabin 
windows a broadside from the whole 
range of the Desdemona's battery. The 
gilded carved work came tumbling pro* 
fusely from the French frigate's stern. 
" Look, Langridge," caUed out lieu- 
tenant Balcony, " how we are knocking 
the Frenchman's gingerbread Work 
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But sad to record, as 

?' A fklcon towering in his pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd," 

SO the warm spirits of the lieutenant 
were suddenly chilled by a random shot 
fired from the enemy, who, happening 
to take a ylaw during the exultation (tf 
his joke, a ball came through the port 
where he was standing at the muzzle 
of his gun, and neariy severed him in 
two. Mr. Langridge was taking oat 
the bed and coin of bis gun to give it 
more elevation, when, seeing the lieu- 
tenant fall, he dropped his handspike, 
and ran to his succour. He knelt on 
the plank, and sustained him wilh 
great tendemesSybut he was bleeding to 
death. Turning his languid eyes to- 
wards the gunner, he faintly said, 
" That shot, Langridge, has cut my 
life-lines ^way, I feel my soul unreev- 
ing." He could articulate no more, and 
expiral. 

The raking fiie from the Desdemona 
had created ^reat confusion throughout 
the French frigate, and Captain Brilliant 
thoujght the momoit cddcal. ^^ Hard 
lip with the helm,' he.erie^ ^^and lay 



partridges. I should like to stand 
pu, sir, when we fight, or board— ^ 
, " But who is there to take chaise of 
he gun-room, and superintend it ?" 
, *' I have filled, sir, forty rounds, and 
fay mate, Will Wad, can do the rest. 
Besides, sir, he's lame of the starboard 
leg, and could be of little or no service 
^ deck. But he has a good h&Sid 
jiece." 

" Agreed, Mr. Langridge. You will 
iake the command of the mid-ship guns 
IQ,the riiainKieck. The foremost divi- 
tfon devolves to Mr. Balcony, and the 
iftermost to Mr. Tafiarel. But pray 
^t on your hat, Mr. Langridge. I am 
m pain that so brave a man should stand 
Hicovered before me." 

Both lieutenants seized the gunner's 
liand, and shook it heartily. They 
len all three went down to their guns 
Hi the main-deck. 

It was about eight in the morning, 
Nad the two frigates had gained a good 
hffing, being at least sixteen miles from 
be Siorei The Desdemona, taking in 
kr light sail, bore down on Her an- 
tagonist, who was keepiz^ her lufi*! 
^t tfair^e points on the lee^bow* The 1 her aboard !" ' The two idups coa;^ >n 
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collision. It was not necessary to sum- 
mon the boarders ; they were already 
at the side of their naval chief, who 
leaped from the quarter-deck hammocks 
of his own frigate on board the enemy, 
leading his crew on, sword in hand, 
whose cheering was that of men deter- 
mined to carry all before them. 

Captain Brilliant was encountered on 
the spacious quarter-deck of the French 
frigate by her exasperated commander, 
a tall, imposing figure, whose dark whis- 
kers and mustachios encroached on half 
his face. Exalted in sentiment by the 
reading of Corneille, he fancied himself 
the Cid ; but he had to oppose a Briton 
and not a Moor. The conflict was soon 
ended. A single blow from the well- 
wielded sabre of our naval hero so dis- 
comfited him, that he retreated aft, still 
facing his foe, but flourishing his sword 
at random, till at length he dropped in- 
senfdble on the coil of the main-brace. 

The English had now got possession 
of the after part of the enemy's quarter- 
deck; but a troop of marines, under 
their officer, had formed three deep, in 
a line with the rough-tree-rail near the 
main-mast, presenting a phalanx of glit- 
tering bayonets. " Come on, my blue 
jackets,'' cried Lieutenant Hurricane, 
accompanied by the athletic gunner, Mr. 
Langndge, who looked round and smiled 
— ^^ come on, whet your cutlasses on 
the stefel bayonets of these swaddies. If 
you don't drive them off the quatter- 
deck, the girls will hoot you when you 
land again at Portsmouth." 

The appeal was irresistible. There 
was an immediate cheer and rush of the 
blue jackets on the bayonets of the 
French soldiers, who were driven down 
to the lower deck, and the hatches were 
secured fore and aft over the surviving 
part of the conquered crew. 

In the meantime young Echo, who 
unbidden had joined the boarder, and 
gratuitously exposed himself to the pike 
and pistol of the enemy, contended with 
his messmate Gale for the honour of 
hauling down the French ensign. They 
were at very b*gh words ; ba^ of them 
being of fiei|^ tempers, and ^^ sudden and 
quiok in quarrel/^ 



' " Look at those youngsters," cried the 
captain. ^* They have not had fighting 
enough, but are stripped — have reared 
ship for a second action. Hurricane, r^ 
monstrate with them on the indecency 
of their conduct, and represent to them 
that the bitterest animosities cease after 
an action at sea." 

The lieutenant and the gunner ap- 
proached the wranglers. " Echo, Gale," 
cried the lieutenant, " what is all tins 
bobery about ?" 

" Sir," said young Gale, " it was I 
who hauled down the Frenchman's co- 
lours, and Echo swears it was he." 

" Who, pray," said Echo, " cast of 
the halliards ?" 

" Young gentlemen," said the lieute- 
nant, '' put an end to your wrangling;, 
lest you should share the fate of Jack- 
son, who got jammed between the fly of 
the ensign and the mizen shrouds. Get 
ready to go in the boats." 



CHAPTER XVIII. ' 

% We shall follow, we shall follow, 
All beneath the sky is hollow." 

The French frigate came out of thej 
action comparatively uninjured; she] 
was in beautiful order, her rigging ap-^ 
pearing as perfect as if she had beai 
only exchanging a salute. The Desde^ 
mona, at the distance of about a mile,i 
lay a wreck on the water, reduced to a 
naked and immanageable hull. Her< 
masts were gone, and at every roll«he 
made, she dipped the muzzles of her 
guns into the water. 

The gunner took the wheel of Ih^ 
French frigate, under the conning of 
Captain Brilliant. As he stood wilk 
the spoke in his strong grasp, he looked 
a seafaring Hercules. 

^^ Run up, Mr. Langrid]ge, said the 
captain, " under the lee-quarter of the 
Desdfemona." 

" I have got the rudder-chaifls i* 
sight, sir." j 

The first kind greetings over frort 
the third lieutenant and carpenter, who 
stood with care«worn countenances ofll 
the gangway of the Desd^mooa; M 
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captain inquired into the condition of 
the ship. 

" I fear, Sir," said the carpenter, 
" we shall hardly be able to keep her 
afloat, with the chain-pump going, an 
hour longer. She has three feet water 
in'the hold. Why, sir, it must be a 
seventy-four that you have^taken. She 
has the scantling of a line of battle 
ship. 

"'We were surprised, Mr. Chips^ on 
getting on board of her, at her breadth 
of beam and length of keel.'* 

" What wide raain-deck-ports she 
has, sir, I never before saw sucl;i a fri- 
gate!*' 

" Mind your starboard helm, Mr. 
Langridge," said the captain. 
" Starboard it is, sir." 
After a short interval from speaking, 
the cajtain addressed the third lieute- 
nant. 

" What, Taffarel, have you done with 
our dear friend Balcony." 

" We have consigned his body, sir, to 
the deep. Never was there seen such 
a mangled corse. It harrowed up my 
! feelings to look at him, and, if it had not 
i.heen for the duty of the sh«p, I could 
h have sat down and wept — for his wish 
^•to please, his kind smile when he had 
I the power of gratifying others, the ex- 
I pression of sorrow in his face when he 
^ was conscious of having given offence, 
. all his good qualities crowded on my 
^ recollection; and I averted my gaze 
I from that fallen countenance, which, 
k'when it was animated by his spirit, 
; made speech almost useless." 
I' " Have the goodness, Mr. Taffarel, to 
f be very particular in collecting all his 
f private effects — his wardrobe, books, 
i sword, and watch — he had a mother 
living, whom he supported with his 
^ pay — our sympathy is now with her." 
^ " Heaven help her, sir, to support the 

loss of so kind a son." 
* The breeze was increajsing, with a 
I sensible swell of the sea. No time was 
lost by the boat^of the captured frigjate. 
•in removing the effects of the officers 
and seamen from the Desdemona. The 
pumps were then abandoned, th« re- 
mainder of th§ crew taken out of her, 
aod she was left to her fate. 



Sailors become endeared to a ship, 
and doat on it like « a thing of life." 
The fibres of their hearts are entwined 
rc.und its timbers. The breeze wad 
freshening into a gale. The Desdemo- 
na, with no canvas to steady her, was 
either rolling gunwale under, or pitch- 
ing her -bows into the water. Crazy 
with the wear and tear of "the battle 
and the breeze," she found herself the 
scorn of her native element, and expe- 
rienced its unkindness. 'An enormous 
surge struck her with irresistible force 
on the chess-trees. The poor ship's 
pathetic groan was followed by a cry 
of horror from the manned rigging of 
the French 'frigate. The forepart of 
her hull disappeared, comprehending 
her forecastle and spar-deck ; and anon, 
her afterpart, no longer tenable, vanish- 
ed for ever. 

Old Tom Vane, the quarter-master, 
blubbered like a child ; while Captain 
Brilliant turning round to his gazing 
olficei's, exclaimed, " See, gentl«nen, 
the jfate of our poor Desdemona !" 

All hands were now called to make 
sail on Le Sanspareil, the name of the 
captured frigate; and when her beauti- 
ful, snow-white canvass was trimmed, 
and the ropes coiled down, captain Bril- 
liant, in a very quiet, easy manner, ad- 
dressed the crew from the break of the 
quarter-deck. His speech was a short 
one. True valour delights more in ac- 
tion than in words. " I feeV sensiblj 
indebted to you all," said he, "for put- 
ting me in possession of so fine a ship." 

'^ It was you that took her, sir," cried 
an old tar among the llsteniog crowd 
of sailors collected on the booms, the 
gangways, and the lower rigging. 

" Silence, men," bawled the boat- 
swain. 

" In so nobly performing your duty,'* 
resumed the captain, "you have" added 
another sprig of laurel to our naval 
history. Your deserts are great, and 
when you are paid your prize-money at 
Portsmouth, you shall be indulged with 
three days* liberty on shore, to keep the 
fiddles going, and the girls' feet in mo- 
tion." 

The harangue of the captaiA wis r^ 
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celled with a universal burst of joy by 
the assenjtbled crew. ; they could hardly 
contain their:heartfi of oak within their 
hpcfd^;; and, to cap the climax, a tub 
of, grog; was placed on deck, and the 
boatswain appeared with his "mw5ic- 
hr^hing-facCy^ holding his silver-call 
to. his full lip, and inviting the jolly tars 
tp, partake of it with " Tweet) tweet, 
t]^e^t, AH hands to splice the main- 
bracc> ?Jipy!. Ccwne tumble up, boys, 
-with, your .cans. . Tunable up, there !" 
^ Tb^ Sansp^eil, with all her caavas 
out, steertd for Hampton Roads, and 
Repassed between the- capes of Ches- 
apeake Bay, under a beautiful rainbow, 
spannbg the heavens with so great an 
'^HjpUtude, that one base of it rested on 
the Virginian, and the other on the Ma- 
ryland snore. It seemed an arc of tri- 
umph spread over the conquering hero 
and his crew. 

;r4^. they approached their old anchor- 
Ji^ place,, the captain directed his glass, 
fcona. it^ quarter-deck, towards Mr. 
Ki^ith's. house, to try if he could not 
catch a glance of Cassandra looking 
^t,,pf v^findow, He perceived some 
Btegrpef, attempting to launch a large 
3q(0^,pn the bieach before the door, and 
wesently . he distinguished Cas.sandra 
jpfiKj; Flora, accompanied by Mr. and 
Jj^rs., .JCeith, leaving the ho\ise to em- 
^arfe*. .They bad the appearance of be- 
^jpgir>gr.e^, -anxiety, lor the tide was 
iBJbbijn^ -and the negroes coidd not with 
^Ji jheir efforts, get the bpat to stir. 
.',,.^^M£Ma the frigate's barge," cried the 
^cpiptain... 

:,, f^.Bajge^men, away, there !", was the 
l^ryipre. arid aft. 

^r/Ina.feiWininutes the boat was haul- 
ed upvalongsidev and the crew were at 
j^^x respective thwarts, when the cap- 
tain, turning to the first lieutenant, said, 
'Mf . H u u ic 11 [ ^ e^ I ' am going ashore. 
^f|u will have the goodness to keep a 
good look oul, that the ship at the turn 
of tiik does not foul her. hawse in 
^winging, 1 think we shall have a fine 



, tJmph," said Mr. Hurricane, as the 
toat^waiu piped, and the. captain de- 
scended tbe fj'iijate'^ side into the boat. 



" Umph," said he to himself, and "began 
to ruminate. 

" Stretch out," cried the captain 
to the crew of the barge. She flew 
through the water, and dashed towards 
the beach, where the captain, leaping 
on the smooth sand, felt Cassandra 
rushing into his eager arms. There 
was no fainting on the part oi" the 
lady, but she wept as though her heart 
was bursting — so much does the blbss 
of poor mortals resemble sorrowing. 
Flora not only felt disappointed, but 
chagrined, that her husband did not ac- 
company the captain, and no argnnaent 
of Mrs. Keiih or Cassandra could dis- 
suade her from imputing it to his indif- 
ference. She had, however, soon rea- 
son to alter her belief. 

The night was transcendently beau- 
tiful. Poor Flora, incapable of eating 
any supper, strolled out with little 
Georgiana, and sought the beach oppo- 
site the anchored' frigate. There was 
a group of black girls assembled near 
the place, dancing to the sound of a 
banja, played, by an old negro man. It 
was a ball 

' Where hornpipes, gigs, strathspeys and reels 
Put life and mettle in their heels.' 

The' man-of-war lay within hail of 
the shore. The voice of Flora was too 
subdued with grief to reach it, but she 
held up her kerchief, and fondly waved 
it above her head. Tbe officers of the 
British navy are expert in answering 
signals. In a minute or two a boat 
was seen coming to the shore, and who ! 
should leap out of her but Flora's ado- ! 
rable officer. They were soon in one i 
another's arms; she weeping with ten- 
derness, and. he smacking her lips like ■ 
a lusty lieutenant who received and ' 
gave full pay. 

Young M r. Echo had steered the boat, 
and his inessmate, Gale, pulled tlL&bow 
par. The sudden landing of the party 
filled the dancing black girls with af- 
fright, and on seeing two handsome 
young tars about to reconnoitre them, 
they ran off screaming, and laughing in- 
to the woods. The middies gave chase, 
and there is a strong presumption that 
they Wvowac/c^d out that night j for they 
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did .not return to the frigate till it was 
teoad day, when they swam off to her 
«and got oft board through the bridle-. 
port. 

lieutenant Hurricane overlooked 
.their insabordlnation, ordered the re- 
ihaining hands into the. boat, and took 
,.Florayith him on board his hooker. 
- . 'In the i^eantime little Georgia na ran 
back to the bouse, and hud hardly 
ibreath to. tell her story to the supper- 
party, that a pirate had landed on the 
beach, wrapped up in. his boat-cloak, 
^nd. carried off Mrs. Hurricane. 

The company looked at each other 
astonished. 

' .*«IjtlunkT have seen the corsair," 
~^aid- tUe captaii)i^ « He. was once ray 
:^rst lieutenant." 

7. liieutenant Hurricane having wel- 
comed Flora on .board the Sanspareil, 
directed the steward to lay the cloth for 
pupper in the, captain's cabin, and leav- 
ing ter in company with Mr. Taffarel 
jatnd the gunrier, he attended the sur- 
gepns. in. their rounds, who at s'tated 
hours inspected the wounded. 
' In- what is called the bay, or " t)ie be- 
tween deck" of the frigate, there was 
op onjE side a range of hammocks ten- 
anted by the pale ibrms of English sea- 
pien rnmost covered \yit\i bandages 
Steeped in gore ; and, stretched on mat- 
tresses' beneath them, were seen the 
French, some of whom were uiulergo- 
ing amputation of the limbs, while 
Qtliers, in tKe act of expiring were heard 
singbig the MarseilUs hymyi^-axii Ca 
iVa, exhibiting the ruling passion, the 
f, evolutionary rage for liberty, strong 
ev^n in death. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE HOSPITABLE PLANTER — A RAMBLE IN 
- THE WOOD'S — A HUMMING-BIRD^S NEST. 

The dwelling of Mr. Keith, situated 
on "a gentle acclivity, commanded a 
hoblef view of Hampton roads, and the 
more remote waters of Chesappeake 
^y, r^^se^nbling the ocean in their 
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enormous expanse. The dwelling- 
house, surrounded with a verandah, kiid 
shaded with Lombardy-poplars, ;was 
large and neat; and the negrb-quarter, 
composed of a dozen or more cabihsf, 
as30iiated ideas of an exemption from 
labour on the part of the whites. "Thfe 
plantation might coSsist of tw<5 huh- 
dretl acres, seventy of which wefeutt- 
der cultivation 5 the rest cwidistetl df'k 
vast forest* of gigantic timber, which 
supplied fuel for the homestead. The 
staple produce of the plantation w^ 
wheat and tobacco. 

The hospitality of the Virginia plan- 
ters is proverbial. Mr. Reith invited 
captain Brilliant to take up his abode 
with hifti w4iile the frigate was under^ 
going repairs, and Mrs. Keith gave 
Cassandra and Flora the moajt tender' 
reception. 

* Who can paint the delight which ttUr 
Indies experienced as they strolled rOuftd 
the plantation, enjoying the niilder 'glo- 
ries of sun--set, in a region of luxuriant 
vegetation, where every tn*e, shrub, and 
creeping flower came recommended by 
the charm of novelty 1 

« We will take a walk," said MrSL 
Keith, one fair evening to her eiidhant- 
ed ^companions, " and visit a humming- 
bird that has built its nest in the wdbdr 
land, and, curious to r«;late, suspend^ it 
t j the branch of an oak, the monarch 6f 
the forest. As though the pretty crea- 
ture sought to produce ^ect by the 
power of contrast ! The nest, not big- 
ger than a walnut, w'as discovered^ 
some children sauntering with their 
satchels to school." 

«V What, then, you are not without 
schools," said Cassandra, "in this part 
of the woridi The school-master is 
every where abroad !" : 

" Yes, my dear^ with a Vengeance. A 
school-master, a yankee, boards Mrith us } 
but it being now a month Of vacation^ 
he is abroad with his cart, selling grid*- . 
irons and frying-pans, Jew's-harps and 
ginger-bread, throughout the di«ttict.'* 

" Why he must b^ a pedlar," eiclaim- 
- ) • , . ' ' ■ ' ■ .- ' • • 

"Did you ever know a yanke^, ijiy 
d^ar," replied Mi'Sv Keith^ ^Vwho warn 
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liot a pedlar and a cheat into the bar- 
gain ?' * 

As they passed along the street of 
cabins wHich formed the negro quarter, 
Mrs, Keith slopped ever and anon to 
caress some little ebony child, grinning 
at her with deligit, and accost in kind 
accents the m6ther seated at her spin- 
ning wheel Before the door of ahnost 
every cabin j the slaves had erected a 
pole, with a hollow gourd suspended to 
the top of itj for the reception of the 
purple martin, which pursued its flight 
smoothly in the air, with little raotion of 
its wings, 

*' Shakspeare and the poets of Ger- 
many/' said Cassandra, as she watched 
the birds flying around her, " attribute 
to the martin a taste for the temple as 
though he delighted in the loftiness of 
the prospect tower. But in America 
hithabitjs are less aristocratic, and shun- 
ning even the iaraily mansion, he seeks 
from predilection the obscure dwellings 
of the negro quarter." 

"Dear me!'* exclaimed Mrs. Keith, 
" now that you mention Shakspeare, a 
young lady in our neighbourhood lent 
me, not long r^o, a volume of his plays 
— it contained Othello — and woe is pi*, 
what tears 1 shed over the fate of Des- 
ctemona, so young, so soft, so innocent, 
so artless I She saw Othello^s visage in 
his mind. What purity of sentiment." 

" You take a touching interest, mad- 
am,^^ said Cassandra, " in the lamentable 
fate of rny favourite character, and there 
are others that will give you sweet mo- 
ments of sorrow. You shall accept from 
me a cabinet edition of the drama of 
Shakspeare." 

Tliey bad now approached the wood- 
land. 

'' Hark V cried Flora, " what hum- 
ming sound was that I heard !" 

"There goes the bird," ?aid Mrs. 
Keith. 

*' What, a miracle of beauty," cried 
Cassandra. " Mark the gorgeous plu- 
mage of the tiny creature, a throat of 
flame, and glossy green back. He sus- 

* Th^re is a freat boslility of feeling between 
ilie inbabuants of ^be Sottthem States and the van. 
lL« es (?f M ii^sac h U9eu 3 . 



CHAPTER XX. 

PREPARATIONS FOR A JOITRNEY A BREAK-. 

FAST PARTY AND TABLE TALK. 

The camp-meeting was held at a long 
day's journey from the plantation, and 
captain Brilliant was summoned by his 
host at an early hour of the morning to 
despatch bis breakfast^ and be off. ' 



pends his flight beneath a bratich of yon 
huge oak." How his appearance verifies 
the description of the poet — 

< The atoms of the rainbow, fiutt'ring round.' " 

The humming-bird seemed to pasi the 
group with circumspection, but their 
presence created no serious alarm. So 
rapid was the movement of its little 
wings, that it looked suspended in its 
ilight, and the actual progress of the 
flutterer could only be determined by its 
apj)roach to the nest. 
. This nest, scarcely an inch in diameter, j 
and not more in depth, rested on the 
branch of a towering, massive oak, at a 
secure part, where a twig forked off from 1 
it. The tree was the hirgestof a grove 
partially felled. It seemed to have bid- 
den defiance to the woodman's axe, as if 
requiring the vigour of Crotonian hands 
to subdue it. 

The humming-bird is migratory. In 
perseverance of travel he is hardly ex- 
ceded by Lewis and Clarke. No toil is 
too great for Lim, and his expedition to 
the westward is circumscribed only by 
the Rocky mountains. 

The ladies, on their return to the house, 
found the captain reading a printed 
hand-bill, importing that the itinerant 
apostle Lorenzo Dow was to preside at a 
camp-meeting the ensuing night, in the 
location of Rock Fish Gap, and give a 
shaking to the dry bones. Mr. Keith 
proposed to conduct his guest tKither in 
a gig. -The invitation was cordially ac- 
cepted on the part of the sea-officer, and 
all retired at an early hour to rest, that 
the travellers might be up at peep of 
day, and seize him of the scythe and 
hour-glass by the fore-lock. 
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What glowing climate is that of 
Virginia when the sun is at the summer- 
solstice. 

Oh! quis megelidis? vibrates on the 
lips of the thin clad victim, sipping his 
toddy cooled with ice. Not a cloud to be 
seen in ^he sky, but all one blue expanse 
of firmament. The planet Venus reveals 
hv»rseH to the naked eye in broad day; 
the tobacco rollers stop their fainting 
team to look up at her, and brand her 
with the opprobrious name of the dog- 
star. 

Mrs. Keith, an exemplary housewife, 
was already up, and superintending the 
brealcfast, which her negro vomen were 
preparing. It was a regale fit to set be- 
fore a king. What does the reader 
think of coffee, tea, eggs, ham, cold 
r neat's tongue, broiled shad, smoking 
johnny-cakes, with the delicacies of the 
dairy superinduced ? It seems that the 
apparition of the feast had come^across 
the morning dream of the ladies, for 
Cassandra and Flora were soon seated at 
the spacious table, one on either side of 
captain Brilliant, who took that end of 
it under his surveillance where a huge 
inviting ham was deposited. Negro 
boys and girls were in attendance, run- 
ning about with waiters in their hands, 
and the guests had but fairly made a be- 
ginning, when a young man booted and 
spurred entered the room, of genteel ap- 
pearance, who perceiving a seat dis- 
engaged near Flora,- bowed to her, took 
possession of if with an easy unembar- 
rassed air, and was soon in his element, 
showing her every attention. Flora at 
first involuntarily shrank from him, as 
young ladies are apt to do in her posi- 
tion ; but she soon recovered enough of 
self-possession to scan the stranger, and 
make a woman's estimate of the man. 
He was a young gentleman of about 
three and twenty, and in his dress and 



in bis gig, he had come to join Uic party 
in a familiar friendly manner, sans cerer 
moniey and accompany them to the 
scene of action on horseback. 

Mr. Archer was a graduate of the 
University of Virginia, and was reputed 
to be a good classical scholar. But his 
/(yi'te lay in chemistry^ a science connect- 
ed with his calling, and in which he was 
said to beat Dr. Mitchel of New York, 
Dr. Barton of Philadelphia, and Profes- 
sor Silliman of NewH&ven, completely 
hollow. 

It was not long before Mr. Archer 
found an opportunity for the display of 
his scientific acquirements. Captain 
Brilliant having remarked that he had 
been restless and uncomfortable in his 
feelings all the night from the intense 
heat of the atmosphere, the doctor seiz- 
ed the occasion for lecturing the com- 
pany. 

" Dr. Priesiey," said he, " has de- 
monstrated, beyond the .power of refu- 
tation, that neither man nor beast can 
live without air." 

*.' Granted," said captain Brilliant, 
" I believe it to be a fact." 

" But what is most astonishing," re- 
sumed the doctor, *5 though the same # 
argument holds good with respect to 
trees and plants — ^such for instance, Mr. 
Keith, as your oaks and hickories, and 
your melons and pumpkins ; yet the air 
that imparts vitality to them, is delete- 
rious to us." 

" What, doctor," said Mr. Keith, who 
was swallowing attentively the dis- 
course, " what are we to understand 
by deleterious ?" 

" Why, it means poisonous." 

'' Why, then," said Mr. Keith, « what 
is food tp a plant is poison to a man." 

^^A homely, but good illustration," 
rejoined the doctor, entering it with a 
pencil into his note book. '' How the 



demeanoQr might hgive passed as a cock- ■ simplest ideas come last into the mind ? 
ney in London ; for the species is not Now hark you, sir" — Here the lecturer 



confiiied exclusively to the banks of the 
Thames ; there are cockneys on James 
River, and cockneys on the Roanoke. 
He was a surgeon by .profession, and 
having learned the design of Mr. Keith 
\q visit the camp-meeting with a Iriend 



was interrupted for a moment by a 
little negro girl, who had been jogging 
him for several minutes to receive a 
piece of Johnny cake, which she held 
to him on a waiter ; but, abstracted i& 
his iijimi from the breakfast, he took ?io 
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notice of the officious attendant, who 
baying' placed the plate beside him, 
with its smoking contents, the Doctor 
beoame so animated in his discourse, 
and the audience so subdued in silence, 
that one might have heard a pin drop 
on the floor. 

" Soon after dusk," continued the 
doctor, *Hhe earth, which has been 
powerfully operated on throughout the 
day by the sun's rays, gives out a par- 
ticular kind of gas as an aliment to 
noarish the oak trees and hickories, the 
Indian corn, and the tobacco plants." 

" — Injurious, I suppose," said cap- 
tam Brilliant, " to the lungs." 

*' Yes," replied the doctor, " to men, 
women, and children, it is the very 
devil. But the plants drink it lip 
eagerly, just as the . sailors would a 
glass of stiff grog, and are all the better 
for it." 

"This is, I presume," said Mr. Keilh, 
"what makes the night air so dan- 
gerous." 

^*' There," said the doctor, " you show 
your penetration. To be sure it is. It 
is nothing more nor less than tliis dia- 
• bolical gas that makes it so dangerous 
to walk in the fields, or to be out of 
doors any where at a late hour ; for 
about midnight the plants drink harder 
than ever ; they then become positively 
inebriated, and can hardly keep them- 
selves upright. ' , 

" I never noticed such proceeding in 
them," said Mr. Keith. 

" No," replied the doctor, " there is a 
difference between seeing and observing. 
But I have observed a plant reel, first on 
one side and then on the other." 

" Do the plants," said captain Bril- 
liant " all splice the main-brace alike." 

"The tobacco plants," continued the 
doctor, "are the most giv^n to excess." 

" Aye, there it k," cried Mr. Keith, 
rubbing his hands to the amusement of 
the ladies. "Now I am let into the 
secret. Now I know what it is that 
gives tobacco its pungent taste. " Well, 
well, there is nothing that can come up 
to science. Doctor, you never talk but 
you enlighten. I would board such a 
man in my house for nothing." 



At this juncture lieutenant Hurricaae; 
who had come ashore in the frigate's 
boat, presented himself at the door of 
the apartment in an undress uniforo^; 
relieved by a dashing hanger dependiogr 
at his side, and a gold laced fore aod 
aft hat, which he held in his hand, as he^ 
accosted his captain. 

" I am come ashore, sir," said the 
hardy tar, '^ to inform you, that: in over*- 
hauling the frigate's masts, we found 
the cheeks of the fore- mast badlyr 
wounded by an eighteen-pound shot*" 

" My dear husband !" exclaiaued 
Flora, rising from her. seat, and rush?^ 
ing into the arms of the lieutenant. | 
" And how well he looks ! , I am surei 
your cheeks are the picture of health.. 
Heaven bless you, my sweet love." 

" You will have, to get the top-coast 
down on deck, Mr. Hurricane,? said the 
captaia^ " Lose no time, but set the 
carpenter and his crew at work." . 

" Aye, aye, sir," replied the lieu- 
tenant. 

Flora would fain h?ve detained her. 
gallant good man. Duty is ever paran 
mount with a thorough- bred seaniao. 
The lieutenant disengacred himself 4*0111 
her. embrace, and hastily .sought the 
man-of-war's boat, humming as he hove 
ahead : 

^' A sailor's life's a life of wo, 
He works both late and e^^riy, 
Now up and down, now 10 and fro*, • 
What then, he takes it checriy !" 

" That was a brave looking man,", 
said Mr.' Keith, — '^ square-built, power- 
ful, and active withal. What a sharp 
eye!"_ •' 

"Yes," said the captain, "so great 
is his strength of ttiuscle, that I have 
known himio stand in the main-^cbains' 
and lieave the lead over the fOre-yard-* 
arm;" 

The discourse reverted to the camp 
meeting. " Do you think, doctor,"' 
asked Mrs. Keith, addressing the man 
of medicine, " there will be a large con- 
gregation at Rock Fish Gap." 

" There is no doubt, madam ,'^ replied 
the youth, " but- the camp meeting will 
be a splendid affair. There will be^ 
preaching, ranting, scrambling, kicking, 
screaming and humbugging." 
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'^ I would not be present for the 
world/' said Mrs. Keith. "But per- 
haps you exaggerate." 

'* Nayj Madam, it is all matter of 
feet.'' 

"Then, in my opinion, they are a 
scandal to religious worship." 

" There I agree with you, Madam." 

" Why does not the state legislature 
interfere ?" 

" A bill. Madam, was once brought 
into the House of Assembly in Rich- 
mond, to reform the camp meeting by 
excluding the pen from the woodland 
scene of ^worship, which the member 
stigmatized as a nuisance, and the 
abundant source of fraud. But a penal 
statute recoramendeil against any spe- 
cies ^f worship was not relished by the 
house. The assembly shook their heads, 
and turned, up their lips. Tt was urged 
that no one could, without impudent as- 
sumption, undertake to define in what 
true worship consisted ; and it was al- 
leged that tliere was no religion what- 
ever exempt from the accusation of 
fraud. The bill was never given a 
second reading, and the pen has acquired 
new dignity from the sanction of the 
legislature." 

Mr. Keith, who had gone out of the 
room, now made his appearance again 
in his travelling costume, armed with 
his whip, and acquainted captain Bril- 
liant that the gig was at the door. His 
bustling deportment indicated there was 
no time to be lost ; the travellers rose 
and snatched up their hats, the noble 
sea-officer smacked heartily his wife's 
ruby lips, the young doctor, bowing to 
Flora, looked unutterable things and 
was on his horse in a trice ; the court 
gate. flew open, and away they all went, 
'^ over the hills and far away." 



chapter xxi. 
the;;€amp meeting. 

There is no constitutional assembly, 
religious ordinance, or national festival, 
throughout the towns of the United 
States, that possesses such attraction, 



and collects so great a multitude; as a 
camp meeting held in the profotmd 
depth of the lofty forest. Not on ac- 
count of the preacher — ^he is some vaga- 
bond fanatic, who is often heard and 
contemned. There is nothing in him to 
condense the stream of life into th6 
camp, as its chosen reservoir. It is the 
visible and impressive form of v/oraari, 
the incantations of the Pythoness of the 
place, the irresistible influence of her- 
presence, that imparts the impulse ; for 
woman, like the spirit of poetry, enhah-^ 
ces every scene. Without her to put 
the niachinery in action, the camp meet- 
ing would have few lookers-on 3 and' 
the same assembly that lasts for continu- 
ous weeks would be without a bond of 
union for a single night. 

-No situation < ould be better adapted 
I0 a camp m< iting^ than tlie vicinity of 
Hock Fish (i3ti>, or the defde of the 
Blue Ridge fuountains, where, in the 
heart of a lofly grove of oak and cedar,' 
an imposing space of several acres had' 
bieen cleared for the erection of the' 
white tents nf religious worship. JV 
was^fter twilight when Mr Keith and 
his companions approached the spot.' 
The fiill moon » rising over the moun- 
tains of the Alpine district, poured its' 
mellow ray upon tbe tents, pitched in a 
quadi'angular Ibrm, remarkable for an ; 
immense pen in the open area, sur-J 
mounted by a preacher's scaffold. The . 
locality of the camp was identified'^ ^ 
with the mun-road, or the ascent to the * ' 
chief mountain through Rock Fish*. 
Gap ; a gradual ascent of three mile%* 
terminating in the lonely magnificence^ 
of awful nature, at a summit of the 
ridge which looked down on scattered"' 
plantations, " ahnoiit too small fori 
sight," in the sheltered valleys of thc;^ 
wide expanse below. The multiplied '' 
lights of the tepts produced the effect of 
an illumination, and the repose of the" 
spot was ever and anon disturbed by the"* 
out-break of prayer, or thfe chant of^' 
psalmody from the inmates concealed'.- 
behind the di apery of curtains. At the* 
first impression, fancy speculated on a^"^ 
singular form of devotion, and in de-* 
ciding on the moral character of tha iH'' 
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amphitheatre on either side, a der^eUddn^Jt''''^''''^'''^^''^'*^ 
crowd was collecting of look;rs.on.or,e;:^^^^^^ earnestness on their r. 

rank swarming above another. Wae- drJn Tn^Tf ''^^^''^ ^ives and chil- 

fe lev;,, the Situdt;aT ^finXif tt n^^^^^^^^ ^^V"^ *^^ ^l-dc. 
J°.Ttf^°»aU sides up to tl/mS meloL ^'!,,-"'''"'^'^''^^ cries of nu- 
tarn's brow. Pre-eminent on Ihe ereen im Ikf ii, ^^'P-po°'--wills, harboured 
«ward, the patricia. families of^rrjrsirltffK'P''^"' and crags of tk 
gima, the magnates of « (he ancient do v«]f-^'',*^^ mountain, made the 
mm on," had taken their stand S t'\Zlu.""'f ?"^ r^""' ^^^ W of thi^ 
no^Uy h^ its demands in the tS L JiTicu Sn ofTh^-"^^' '' '''"^^ ^« - 
the wealth)^ So polite were they ?n poor-t.ll L '^^T^^P'^ ^'°^d ^Wp- 
their mariners, that one might have fverv hL ^"'.'^''.^" ^°^'t^°^Pt of 
conceived they were assembled to pav c2£^ ^'T^' ""'^^ ^ disagreeable 
each other compliments. DemocrS 1,1 • ''^V^''y"«'^^^«' andastron^ 
m their political professions, they we erTh.' '" '^' ^''' «'°'-^-* 
rather .ce ... ...„„„.L ^^ T-l o^dVe^r^dli^.^.-fP' -?»- 



»«*k r— 'vfti |/iuiU5S]02is, tHey were 
r»te ""^"i ^'^^ aristocrat c in the r 

wowd. There was the proud and haufh- 

tlSt%1 '''' °P"''"^ slave-hoK, 
th^ beautiful countenance of the south 






the «.]^«,« ■^' , "iieijigent looks of 
tae seldom gay but always eenteel 

a?d graceful intercourse, an order of the 
tney had asscmblp,) fi... •<:._ .,• ' "^'^*' 



fold ;^ t?"L^t'."? "°'1<=«!- Thescaf. 



«edbya«o;:r£s;3 

persons 'wrf^' "^.*.*g ^ ^^""drS 
fet dow^T -'"""^ '"' ^''t bars that 
et down to give the female penitents 



th^y hada^em^rtheXS - ^^ "'^ -aie penitents 

on the wing, scintillating like briJh? 1 . , 

^arks of fire, in all direftions, aS old neTn""' '""^ ^^"^^ ^ half..starved 
fte grass, as well as the foliage of tEf Uuahf C^ ^^fP^T^nied by several 
neighbounng trees. * tne squalid boys huddling up their bundles 

An extraordinaiy feature in the .cene th/^^' ^'T'' *^^'»' ^^n hastily inS 
presented itself in L rear of the ™ I^ .^^ ^"^^ '"•oo'^sin their haiSl 
peodiar to the United States. Sj «^f ^f"^ ^^'^Ptthe pen out with S 
of all sizes, from the tall hun er toThf 1- '?^ ''""^''^''^^ ^oo%-headedTad2 
dmunutive pony, were fasi^d^sot ?ende/„r'>? 1^" ^^'^'^ C ^L' 
by their bridles, and others with roS Tfn t^ ^^' ^" '^^xxlder, but in raising - 
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eyes were riveted on the tall, lank fig- 
ure of Lorenzo Dow, advancing sol- 
einnly towards the scaffold, followed by 
a train of^ young fellows in black; 
stout, strapping /circuit riders, the ani- 
mation of every love-feasf from Passa- 
maquody to the estuary of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

'The stir of human life was now strong 
in the open space of the camp, till it be- 
came crowded almost to suffocation 
With a motley multitude. Wild back- 
woodsmen, in hunting shirts and mocca- 
sins, cairied you forcibly by imagina- 
tion into log-house life, into the habits 
and concerns of men who depend for 
thfeir^ subsiste^pe on the rifle. The ne- 
gro and mulatto populace, in groups 
distinct from the whites, brought a pain- 
ful throb into the breast, that Chris- 
tianity could not among these mountains 
operate as a holy means to great and 
noble ends — that it^ divine influence 
was not felt in establishing one univer- 
sal brotherhood on the broad basis of 
equal rights — and in -acknowledging 
one nature for all mankind. If the as- 
pect of slavery, however, ever put on a 
careless smile, it was at the camp meet- 
ing of the Blue Ridge. The females 
were studied in their gttire. Of the 
mulatto damsels the chief part wore 
silks, and the negro glris were nearly 
all in white muslin dresses, contrasting 
strongly with the jet of the head and 
chest, the arms and feet, which were 
generally bare. " The black men, who 
acGompaniecI them every where about, 
had on loose white trowsers, and a white 
shirt very full and open. - 

By this time an unusual bustle and 
interest were manifested. Lorenzo Dow, 
enthroned on the scaffold, was rising to 
address the multitude. The discourse 
• was such as his appearance warranted. 
It teemed wth that kind of religious en- 
thusiasm which is a complete barrier to 
reflection; and his, oratory, begun in 
Moorfields, seemed to have reached its 
consummation in the forests of America 
Towards the close of his address, which 
had lasted ^n hour, an extraordinary 
sensation was produced by a stir among 
the junior priests, who left their steats 

g2 



beneath the raised platfonn where Lo- 
renzo was holding forth, and sought 
the camp pen, the great theatre of ex- 
citement. While they were letting the 
bare down for the admittance (f repent- 
ant sinners, Loi^nzo became singularly 
animated, and seemed to conclude his 
discourse in a. rapture of exhortation: 
" Hitherto," cried he, " I have been 
speaking to your heads; the practical 
part is yet to come. The pen! the 
pen ! thither betake ye, all ye in dis- 
tress of mind for your sins, and give 
demonstrative proof of your repent- 
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The exhortation of Lorenzo was not 
a little powerful in its appeal, for the 
passions which he excited in the camp 
broke out into acts of enormity and re- 
ligious extravagance. On a sudden a 
female shriek was heard, an agonized 
cry, so wild and piercingfthat the mul- 
tituile seemed petrified, and lost in the 
amazement of the people who doubt 
the evidence of their senses. All eyes 
were directed towards the avenue from 
whence it issued, and the crowd in- 
stinctively opened a passage to make 
room-for a frantic female who ran with 
mournful distraction in the direction of 
the pen. Her form, her voice, her 
eyes, her s)ul, were absorbed in the 
part she played ; and her tasteful 
dress, on this niemorable night, set her 
natural beauty off to great advantage. 
Her step was light, though rapid, and 
such was the hush of the camp, that the 
ear seemed to catch her breathing, till 
it was lost in convulsive sobs, as rush- 
ing into the pen, she threw herself on 
the ground. Here she was soon "sur- 
rounded by the band of junior apostles, 
one of whom, a graceful American 
youth of nineteen, knelt down, and sus- 
taining the languid beauty with his arm, 
approached his lips to Ler fair face, and 
whispered spiritual comfort; while 
she, trembling to an excess almost suf- 
ficient to expel her grieving spirit from 
the fine form in which it was enshrined, 
m«t the glances of the young officiating 
priest, with her eye raised sorrowfully 
towards him, burning through its tears. 

Example in all things is contagious. 
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A few minutes only had elapsed, when[tained by a crutch ui:d€r each arm^, 
two other girls ru«hed out from the i sprang with astonishing agility dowH' 
concourse of spectators, as if awakened i the avenue from the remote* moimtaio^ 
to a conviction of their backsli dings ;, brow, where the Virgipiaa aristocracy, 
but in throwing themselves on the I sat apart, and placing himself in a.xe? 
gcound as they attained the per], they I connoitering posture before the pen oca^ 
over acted their parts — their screaras-j tor, fixed on him stedfastly his keen 
shrill, long, and piercing, were of a ! eye, which sparkled from an emaciated 



suspicious character, for the tones of an 
overstraii^ed instrument are always 
false. 

The effect of the pen on the serious 
part of the multitude, the backwoods' 
people, and the coloured lookers-on, 
wa» evidently powerful. It was a 
method of corpmunicating instruction 
tl\at went to their feelings, and stormr 
ed the heart. But the patrician fami- 
lies of Virginia, the exclusives seated 
on 4he brow of the hill, gazed only to 
giggle, and express their contempt of 
Lorenzo Dom^s decoy ducks^ for with 
this opprpbious appellation, they sligv 
matized the three prostrate penitents. 

Field preachers, like sailors, have 
nothing to fear so much as a calm, and 
Loirenzo, feeling conscious that in the 
nights emergency much more wa's re- 
quired- from him, descendt^d from the 
scaffold with his hymn book in his 
hand and took his station at the pen ; 
and, as the petrel, familiar tq mariners, 
riots in t:he tumult of the hurricane and 
the raging of the billows, so he seemed 
complacently to ride on the moral 
whirlwind, and direct the storm of the 
human passions. The moon had climb- 
ed the Peak of Otters, the highest 
mountain of the Blue Ridge, and the 
forest scenery was slumbering in the 
calm 'brilliance of a Virginian night. 
The silvery light, reflected from the 
steep precipices and the lofty crags of 
the shditered valley, brought out into 
strong relief the forms, and features of 
the dense assemblage of white and col- 
oured people, and the whole wore an 
air of solemn' romance. Lorenzo Dow 
had put himself in an attitude for ex- 
hortation, and had raised his voice to 
such a pitch that the babe clung closer 
to the bosom of its mother — when, at 



visage, and told in every glance what. 
an impudent dog he was. 

It was not diiacult to ascertain that 
he ,was of some condition, in society. 
He wore a new beaver hat, his bhie 
coat was superb, ,and from a diagonal. 
slit in the \eii breast hung out a white 
cambric handkerchief, wi^ie his waisU. 
coat, a fine shawl pattern, was; splen-. 



didly decorated with a festooned, gusud- 
chain of guinea gold. Fixing his. 
quick and practised eye on LoreBZO 
Dow, he accosted him by saying> "i 
suppose you know me ?" . - 
" Not I, who are you V^ . . 
^^ I am no less a personage .than Jack 
Rattle, the eloquent Richmond attorney* ♦ 
I was counsel for Burr, convicted of 
high treason.'* . - 

" And what is your errand here V\ 
^^ Why, that you will put a stop i^. 
your horrid vociferating. . It is. a. hojf* 
rid bore !^'— Here Jack chuckled at his 
own wit, but encountered jsuchastem 
glance from Lorenzo, that the rask 
cripple recoiled on his crutclu Then- 
raising his stentorian voice, the*.ind%* 
nant preacher denounced him, crying, 
out in an enraged tone : "Help, men. 
of Israel! the fences are -thrown down 
i — the wild boar has found his. way iijta « 
the vineyard — the devil's delegate is in • 
1 he camp!'' .... 

A loud and inextinguishable shout 
burst all at once from the multitude^ 
and the intruder was held. up. to merits 
ed execration. The- cafi^p. wa^ oat 
vast organ of c*l^mour. Every indiirid'* 
ual was a posture, every face a contort* 
tion, and every eye a flash of reproof. 
Amidst the appalling uproar and 
tumult of the.crQAvd, the culprit fouad^ 
himself in a delicate .dilemma. He 
must either be trampled undeir fcot by 



thia impressive juncture, a young fellow an ariny . of fanatics, or injplore the nro- 
faahionably attired, but a ciipple sus-|tection of the man whom he had 90 
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grossly insulted. The alternative was 
too humiliatij% to his pridey for Jack 
^^as by no means . deficient in spunk. 
He had measared the ground with his 
oppon^, and his lameness was not a 
natural "deformity, but inflicted by a 
pistol-shot in a duel with a nayal offi- 
cer on whom he had practised a hoax. 
He, therefore, bethought him of a trick 
ta get: out of the scrapg. He , affected 
contrition and remorse for his miscon- 
duct He dropped his crutch, and pas- 
sing his arras round the neck of Loren- 
zo Dow, exclaimed, ^' Thy holy indig- 
nation. was called forth by my impious 
behaviour, and I feel compunction for its 
flagrancy. - Your presence has wrought 
a saving chauge in my heart. Ah, mv 
teilKibm*! ah, my teacher! such a devil 
once I was !" 

- The forgiveness of Lorenzo, and his 
joy at Jack's ♦conversion, weie highly 
exemplary. Th© popular fury was in 
a iBXMnent allayed. He beckoned to a 
class-leader, one of the persons in the 
jiea, to whose religious guidance he 
consigned the reformed scamp ; and 
J^ck walked away, holding his pious 
conductor by the hand, and singing in 
ccaicert with him the hymn : 

^* For this the sair.tb lift up their voice, 

,For this tUejiosts above rejcice^" &c. I 

Lorenzo, restored to his equanimity, 
gave a placid glance into the pen, 
where the three damsels sustained by 
the young local preachers were begin- 
iritig to make a stir, and, with animat- 
ed gestures of recovered consciousness, 
were calling 6ut, " We have sought 
grace in repentance, and experience a 
new heart — the new birth!'' "Yes," 
cried the ghostly father, '^ it is all true, 
all tfcat they say !" Then raising his 
hands with solemn g<?sture, he earnest- 
ly exhorted those females of the crowd 
who wished for a real renovation of 
heart, to cast in their lot with the 
sisters in tlie pen, and find peace of 
spirit, in the mean time one of the 
jimior apostles was heard calling out to 
the girl; he tenderly supported, and who 
was looking mournfully up at him, 
« Sister Esthea^, don't weeg I" " Ob, 
these," cried she, " are tears of joy I" 
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The appeal was irresistible.^ The ra©r-^: 
al endenaic began. The wconen^ass^^^ 
bled aroimd the pen, felt the crisis aip- 
proachiiig, and the nish intoit of mai^r 
and matrons could only be eompafed to-; 
the tumultuous billows of the oceaa im 
a storm. 

The wrestling of the penitents . vrith" 
their sins, lying in promiscuouis heaps.> 
on the ground, was so enduring, ihsd^i 
the interference of Lorenzo, see^asd^ 
to be required. He mounted the. plat- 
form^ and allayed the ex;citemei^t^ as.- 
/Eolits, in Virgil, reduced the. windstoi 
oljedience. " The night," cried- h«B,s 
" is wearing apace — the moou,: .^withr 
softer beam, is sinking behind tjie imt-, 



lying forms of nature, the mountaiiuir 
hence all of ye to ytxm 
peace minister > to youir 



of the west 
tents, and may 
slumbers." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



" As the augurs of Rome, whe>i they' 
met together in private, werew^rtto 
laugh at the gullibility of the mllltitudei 
so, no doubt, Lorerizo Dow and his col-^ 
leagues chuckled in secret over thefe 
cheat and delusion." Thus ^ spoke^ 
young Mr. Archei' to his companions as^ 
the camp broke up, and the crowd witK* 
drew, some to their tents, and othersf tor 
bivouac in the forest. Without shelter 
or refreshment fdr the night, butwalft-* 
deripg woefully about the camp, Mt;^ 
Keith could not resist the expression ef 
his regrnt at having come so far on 
such an erraiid- lie wished he wa# 
again at home. The young doctof' 
seemed di si posfil lo iiitlulge rn raillery,^' 
but was diverted from his purpose by a*' 
poetical recollection. " Your complaint? 
reminds ine," said he, *^ of a passidn-i' 
ate exclamation of the great Romanf^ 
satirist. I will give it you in the irfer- 
sio|i of ghnotis John : .: ,» 

'* Look rn^iaJ ilis ha'bimbk wnrJdj how /l-w "V- 

Know their own g^Hidj or kuowiuj it jmr^ue ; . '* 
How voin of rca£i>n are our l)0|jes am f«»fft ^ 
what in Uio compass af oqi life appcstrs 
So weU dcirigiicdt so happily Vgrnv 
But, when we have our wishj 



<« That's tru« 



we wiah UB^oaf !*• * 

enough/* ftaid Mr* 
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Keitb, " and it is to fiir consoling, that 
it reminds us there are others in the 
same predicament.'' 

"On this principle pf our nature," 
rejoined Mr. Archer, ^' there is less 
grief where there' is community of suf- 
fering." 

"Agreed," said captain Brilliant. 
"Bligh, in his open boat, beating day 
after day to windward, would have felt 
more acutely with two than twelve 
companions." 

I While the three friends were debating 
what plan to pursue — ^whether to travel 
homewards in the night, or kindle a fire 
and encamp in the woodland, the doc- 
tor was called by name from the over- 
hanging brow of the mountain, where 
the patricians of the state had assem- 
bled. 

" That," exclaimed the doctor, " is 
the voice of a fellow collegian ; our 
fortune is made ; it is Dick Pendleton 
who recognizes me; let us hie to the 
brow ; we shall there find the accom- 
modation of the tent, and the luxury of 
tiie table," 

Shaking oflF their despair, they as- 
cended the hill with alacrity, and were 
soon in the presence of at least forty 
persons of distinction, of both sexes ; 
members of the Virginia senate and as- 
sembly, barristers of, Richmond and 
Petersburg, and planters of immense 
wealth ; all accx)mpanied by their.wives 
and daughters, and attended with such 
a train of negro and mulatto servants, 
male and female, that they looked like 
an emigrating colony. 

Of the coloured servants a great 
number were engaged in laying out a 
cold but sumpluous supper on tables 
borrowed from a neighbouring planta- 
tion ; and the company were reposing 
on a knoll, surrounded by a clump of 
walnut-trees of lofty stature and spread- 
ing foliage. 

The doctor> having introduced his 
companions to the party, approached a 
young lady of his acquaintance, and 
began a chat with her. She was a 
very pretty creature, and most magnifi- 
cently appareled ; but so far from being 
'^ timid, retiring beauty, as the Ameri- 



can girls are represented by English 
travellers, shfe was all animation, with 
a burst of spirits finding relief only in 
talk. 

" I suppose, doctor," said she, ^' that 
you have heard of , Jack Eattle's ^con- 
version." 

" I witnessed it," replied the doctor. 
" I was not far from him when he un- 
derwent regeneration. I thought at 
one time he recognized me among the 
by-standers, and gave me a wicked 
wink with his left eye." 

" Misconduct," cried an elderly gen- 
tleman, " was not only profane, but an 
infringement of the law, which enacts 
that no religious sect, of whatever de- 
nomination, shall he molested in their 
worship. It was an outrage that call- 
ed aloud for a warrant ; an outrage of 
so deep flagrancy, that had the delin- 
quent appealed for leave to be at large 
upon bail, the recognizance ought to 
have been refused him." 

" I am of opinion," said the young 
lady, *' that poor Jack is suflSciently 
punished. He i« doing very severe 
penance." 

" How so, Aspasia," cried ^ young 
Pendleton. 

" Why, io be subjected to the impor- 
tunity of the local preachers, all striv- 
ing to make him square his conscience 
according to theirs." 

" Jack," said an old gentleman, " has 
no conscience to be squared." 

"Perhaps," cried young Pendleton, 
" he will come back to us a shining and 
burning light." 

" As much as to say," Acclaimed As- 
pasia, " contaminated with cant." 

"I vtrily believe," interrupted Mr. 
Keith, "ihj^t his conversion was sincere. 
What he said, and did, was too pathetic 
to be put on. As to winking his eye, 
a mosquito might have got iLto it, ami 
they are mischievous things in a' hot 
summer's night." 

" His singing a hymn," said cap- 
tain Brilliant, " argued, I think, that he 
had gone upon the religious tack." 

" In that," observed the old gentle- 
man.' "Jack took a lesson from the 
mocking bird of his native state." 



Wooden walls well manned. 
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** At Ihe univorsify," said the doctor, 
"h^ was always loqlced upon as a ta- 
lented and imaginative youth, and in 
whatever position he was placed, dis- 
covered a great deal of tact. My rem* 
iniscence of him is pleasing." 

" Where did you get those words?" 
cried Aspasia, laughing. "Why you 
must import the London periodicals — 
Bentley's Miscellany, and Colburn's 
New Monthly. After reading one of 
th6se literary abominations, I fly to an 
essay of Goldsmith, or his Animated 
Nature, to recover a pure, unadulte- 
rated idiom." 

" Rather say Hume," exclaimed the 
old gentleman. 

"A hit, uncle," cried Aspasia^ 
" Yet, after all, Hume is a penetrating 
writer. But I won't be a blue. Lite- 
rature «hall not make me digress from 
Jack Rattle." 

" Here he comes," exclaimed young 
Pendleton, " or there are no snakes in 
Virginia. He has given his jailer the 
go-bjy. Look where he is hopping 
across the camp. He has gained the 
asce^unpursued. I will run and assist 
him in Bis flight." 

" The class-leader is after him," said 
the doctor. 

" No matter, I am a match for a 
Methodist ; if he be rash and quarrel- 
some, I will soon screw my gouging 
thumb into his eye, and demolish his 
vision." 

" If you do^" said the old -gentleman, 
" I: will fine you a hundred dollars." 

"A thousand if you choose, uncle." 
^ ^.Beware of the class-leader," said 
Aspasia," he may be armed with a dirk." 
" Nay, Aspasia," said the doctor, 
"he carries with hipi no carnal weapon, 
hferfethe impersonation of meekness." 
r'^J^Imild not trust him," laughed 
Aspasia. "Cant goes with me for 
nothing." 

1 ** You are reprehensible, Aspasia," 
Ruidthe old gentleman, " as an unqual- 
ifierl^senajlirer. Your discourse is full of 
bittjet .sarcasms, and in the absence of 
^jL;irgiiment, you endeavour to raise 
p^udices by a ludicrous association of 

It were well for von. If. m«t*a-l 



of rontemplating youf beauty in your 
chamber mirror, you would look into 
the gospel glass, and become sensible 
of your defects." 

" To personal beauty," exclaimed 
Aspasia, " I never made pretensions." 

" Oh, yes," cried the doctor, view- 
ing enamoured her fine auburn hair, 
braided across her forehead, and sus- 
tained in its profusion with a small 
golden comb — " tou$ ces beaux cheveuxy 
Jispasia, sont Us avous ?" 

by this time young Pendleton had 
got to the succour of Jack, whom he 
found leaning against a persimmon tree, 
keeping the class-leader at bay with 

his crutch, and him a methodisti- 

cal«son of a . Jack, at times, was 

a profane swearer, and now, forgetting 
his conversion, he had returned to his 
evil habit. The class-leader was a tall, 
swarthy, robust man, who had signal- 
ized himself in the battle of Tippeca- 
noe, when the Indian prophet, with his 
forces, stormed in the dead of night the 
camp of general Harrison*; yet such 
was the noble, imposing air of Pendle- 
ton, that in his presence he felt himself 
only a hewer of wood, and drawer of 
water. 

Pendleton returned in triumph with 
Jack to the brow of the hill, where he 
was received by the party with a trans- 
part of joy dashed with gritf— he look- 
ed fearfully pale. A temporary couch 
was erected for him, fabricated with 
carriage-cushions, roquelaures, shawls; 
and pelisses, to which he was assisted by 
the doctor, who, on feeling his pulse, 
pronounced him free from fever, but la- 
bouring under debility from excess of 
fatigue and insufficient nourishment* v 
Hot coffee and ham «andwiches were 
prescribed for him. The company sat 
down to supper round a well provided 
table on the sward; and Aspasia, sacri- 
ficing etiquette to humanity, waited 
upon Jack in person, who, viewing her 
tenderly, addressed her in a beautifd 
apostrophe from a modern poet : 

" Oh, womaii in t»ur hours of. 6a.' e, 
UncertatD, coy, and hard loplei s , 
And variable as t he-shade 
By the li^ht, quivering aj-p^n mi de :• 
When^pam and anguish i*r:ng il % brow, 
A m\pi^ering angel, thou !" 



^;^'-;i 
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At the. breaking up" the feast, tke 
ckirpiOi'; the. oriole was heard froQitbe 
neighbourbg clump of trees. The car- 
riagesc were called for, and M if. Keith, 
impatient 4o. be at home, was journey- 
ing on i|ts. road with the captain and 
ihe doctor, ju«t as the vPeak of Otterg, 
in-its supreme dominion, over the mouu- 
taiB . scenery, asauoaed the jsoft, pale^ 
crimsoii hue of returning day. 



sky, and only a light air abroad, now 
subsiding into a ealn>, and anon stirring 
the sea into oatr's paws, or gentle rip- 
ples. - The sloop waS: of about fifty tons 
burthen, whose passengers, male aBd 
female, were all on deck, gazing at the 
man-of-war. Tbe. ■ American skipper 
w«s walking to and fro the deck of the 
sloop, and, as the frigate got abreast of 
her, /the oiiicers could overhear him say, 
" She shows be^ colours, but if wo ever 
^ go to war with the old country, as sure 
I as-my name is Jedediah, we'll play the 
i devil's game with their rag of a flag.. 
.1 V\l hail <hem. Hoa. the ship ahoy! I 
.' say, captain, now that's not fair to go 
I \Q windward of my sloop, and take all 
;;Tmr hour of' paiting came, ami the j the wind out of her saiL Where might 
hospitable- Mr.- Keith and his wife be- j you come trom?^' 7 • ^ 

held- with poignant >griet their guests' j " ^'rom Wiiitehall V'*-' • • --;*4 

large trunks on ^he floor of the hall, 



\ ■ . ' "cifAPtEU XXIII. 

P^T varros c^sns, f^r un ciUsCTimiTin rcnimj 
JeiuUiuHuiu Laiiuin. ' ... 

VlRGH^. 



corded and rea<ly to b« sent on board 
the frigate. So great was the emotion, 
of Cassandra an<i Flora that the break- 
fast rcnrtained ahftist untouched, not- 
withstatiding the assjurances bf their 
hostess 4hat th^ coffee Nvas very good, 
and the cakes baked on purpfxse for 
them, because it was what she had dis- 
cerned they preferred. The barge was 
seen from the window approaching the* 
shore, the xjaptaingrasj^ed tl;e hand of 
Mp. Keith, and rather looked than ut- 
tered hi§ ftirewell, while the eyes of this 
ladies overflowed with tears. 

The superb -Sanspareil was soon un*- 
def weigh/' and stood out of Hampton 
Roads, making a gallant stretch over 
to Cape Charles under a press of sail. 
The ladies were on the quarter-deck 
leneath the awning, conversing with 
the captain and officers; -the middies, 
each holding a quadrant in his hand, 
were- seen observing the meridian alti- 
tude -of the sun ; the master, stmding 
at the binnacle^ was busied in deter- 1 
mining the bearing of the promontory 



" Where are your bound ?'- 

" To Whitehall !" 

" Will you shorten sail, and spare me- 
a lK)tlle of rum ?" 

The^ monotony of their passage across ^ 
the Atlantic was relieved in the parallel 
of forty degrees, by the appearance of 
.several beautiful ice-islands,, wliich had 
found an egress fnto-tiie ocean from 
Davis's Strait. On approaching these- 
stupendous masses floating in mid-sea, 
a hicid streak was seen spreading along 
that part of the atmosphere next to the 
ship, a phenomenon similar- to the mir- • 
age of the desert, and known to mari- 
ners by. tiie name of the ice-blink. It 
presented an exquisite counterpa?;t, or 
picture-shadow of eiach. isl^d, for a 
considerable distance before the. actual 
mass became visible. Of the Ice-bergs 
in sight, extending over - half the sea, 
the largest was magnificent ' The fri- 
gate passed it at the distance of a mile, 
glittering in the evening sunshine, and 
glow^ing with all the cok>urs of .the ^rain- 
bow. 

The force astle^ the gangway, the 



on in silent 'admira- 



from which ;he recorded his departure, j lower rigging, w-as crowded with ga- 

A yankee passage boat w^as keeping zers, alMooking 
its course arjross the. mouth of Chesa- tion. 
peake Bay, bound into Norfolk, and an 
incident ocjcurred which amusingly il- 
lustrates the American character. It 
was a lovely day, not la cloud in the 



The captain shaved as close round 
the rearmost island as the safety of his 

• The ship's company are paid their wages at 
Whitehall. r j t » 
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ship pemiitted, to indulge the ladies, on 
the quarter-deck with a near survey of 

it. ■■; •■' '^ ■'■'/ 

Every one compared the floating pile 
to a Gothife cathedraL Its pointed ca- 
▼erns worn by the hoarse tnurmuring 
waves, helow, yawned, in fancy's eye, 
like portals and archways. Its splin- 
tererf projections stood out like buttress- 
es, and their po'ints Iwistlee} up into pin- 
nacles.. ..The more dense and elevated 
m^ses rose into towers and lanterns ; 
while the precipitous, glassy walls com- 
pleted the architectural similitude. 

The marine officer anptused himself 
witTi making off some noddies, and other 
silly' oirds, perched on the chrystal 
cliffs; but this jfiring was wanton sport, 
as' no boat was sent for them. 

The doctor of the frigate, who had 
in him the elements of a versifier, gave 
evidence of his talent when the ice- 
islands hove in sight, and embalmed 
them in his rhymes. He was invited to 
resttl his production to the ladies in the 
cabin, It .was quite a literary soiree^ any 
morfe than that an ugly swell of 'the 
sea'Aiade the ship roll prodigiously, and 
more than once, in the enthusiasm of 
spouting his own poetry, the dbctor 
forgetting to hold on to.the table where 
the party was assembled, he was twice 
pitehedi into the Jee-scappers, where, as 
he lay sprawling with his manuscript 
in his hand, he heard from his naval 
audience, who were clinging to the fes- 
tive boanl, and humouring the, motion 
of the frigate, a roar of obstreperous 
laughter,' that would have done honour 
to Homer's, gods; * 

The man of medicine ventured on a 
remonstrance. ^ He cited examples from 
history of • the respect shown poets even 
among the most barbarous tribeis; he 
said that there was a society incorpo- 
rated in" London for their relief ; that 
they were thfi pets of the public, and 
led a charmed life every where but on 
board ship. 

<^ ft however consoles my muse,'' add-' 
edthe doctor, '^ toknow4hat it is not my 
heroic ' verse that you are laughing at, 
but the discomfiture I have experienced 



from the lee-lufch of his majesty's. sUfp,- 
by falling into the lee-sctfppers.-' ■ ' ' • 

•^* Their levity is cruel," said Cassan- 
dra, affecting sympathy. 

" Yes, madam, so Nero fiddlej wbije^ 
Rome was burning.'- 

" I perceive, sir, in the spirit of Jl 
true, poet, that you are not at a loss for 
a simile, 

" Madam, Iwas bned to. poetry:' I 
was educated at Winchester college, 
metaphorically a nest of singing biids> 
Did you ever hear nie sing, madam ?" 

" I never had that pli^hsure, sit t'* . 

" Well, madam, some day or another, 
I will d6 myself the honour to sing you ■ 
the transcendant song* af Domum^ dd- 
mum, dtilce domrtm. ' Nothing else ' is ' 
tolerated at W'iftchester." - .■'-' 

" Tell that to the marines,''* cWM' j 
the pureer. " It " is tolerated Only by : 
the Tories. ' Let u^ only throw out the ^ 
rotten boroughs, and the song' with its 
black coated abettors will be air hove 
overboard," and not a^real man in Eng- 
land left to give'them a roptj. And now, 
sir, to be blunt with you; T don't ^lish' 
your poetry." 

-" What kind^'do you like ^"i Are you ' 
partial to Moore^s verse ?'^ 

*^ Ihave not given much attention to" 
it. When I looked itito his^Altnanac; 
itTdther wasto consult the days of the * 
month, than to peruse his doggrel.'* 

The doctor lifted up his eyes, for he 
was a talented man. "Well, after 
that,'' sa id ; he, " comes a ' green i)ay 
horse to be shaved '* 

It was now proposed, and agreed to* 
by all but Mr. Nipcheese, that the doc- 
tor should have fair play given hinfi; 
that he should be iiidulgcd the liberty 
of reading .his poem over again ; and ' 
that the steward, ti man of great mus-' 
cular energy, should -^and* by to catch 
him, if, in a moment of abstraction, he 
fell out of his chair. He then began ' 
as follows : » ' n ' ' • « 

'^ Slo\r sinks t"he sun, o'er isles more dazzling wliitt 

'Xhan'&news on Apjjemnne^ aspiring heiglit — 

A liealniof.rays^q flo^tipg.cijysi^l shorjB, ^; 

Free<I from the icy chains of Labrador. 

In crowds the sailors issii* from belovr^ 

.All ages, lanks, their several ta&l(§ for^gp;. , . 

No toQ^ue Us bursting tribute can restrain, 

But shouts ioyoluntary shake th« main. 
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Wliik time ihty marv«l At the bright display, 

As fouls behohl th« pageant of a day, 

The wary chief his bark to windward steers, 

And whispers counsel in unwilling ears : 

* Friends, you have found the things in life you 

prize 
To aiktance owe enchantment in your eyes, 
That when appoach'd their splendours tfisappear, 
And leave behind a moral and a tear. 
So these ftiir isles, alluring to the view, 
liave ruin spread o'er many a gallant crew. 
Startled the shriekn«r victims from their sleep, 
Their shroud the wave, their sepulchre the deep/ " 

The company were profuse in their 
commendation of the doctor's verse ; all 
tut Mr. Nipcheese, the purser, who 
dryly remarked " that he coidd not per- 
ceive any point in it." 

" But it has a moral," cried the doc- 
tor, repelling the purser's grin of scorn 
with a look of indignation. The poet, 
as his last resource, thought of appeal- 
ing to posterity, when the ladies con- 
soled him by expressing a desire to 
procure his autograph, and prevailed on 
him to write his name in their albums. 

In the height of these compliments, 
the steward entered the cabin, bear- 
ing in both hands an immense bowl of 
grog to enliven the literary soiree ^ and 
like an old seaman, pausing ever and 
anon, and inclining his tall form at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, to encoun- 
ter In safety the roll orthe ship. It was 
received by the company with three 
cheers, in which the ladies joined ; and 
the captain yndertook to bale out the 
beverage. 

*" You promised us a song, doctor,*' 
said the ladies. 

"I am afraid," replied the doctor, 
" that it is not adapted to the attain- 
ments of the company." 

« Why so r 

Because it is in Latin. Its burden is 
dulce domum ; the lament of a truant 
school boy for his home. If,^ however, 
I must sing, I will give you a satire I 
wrote against Ae head master of a col- 
lege, who expelled me lor a trifling act 
of insubordination. An usher-^a stu- 
pid Wykehamite, haU reproved mebe- 
, icreike whole school for a fake quan- 
tity. I encountered him the same day 
in a tart shop, and made ^bim eat his 
words in the presence of the pastry- 
cook and his wife." 



SAPPHICS. 

Prhne Gracorum, then rare old Orbflias, 
Quern virga circumvolat, dull as daj:k nighty . 
Te canunt gownsmen giddy, and the grave loo, 
AH over Winton. 

Tu poles pioctors, comiiesque bull-dogs, 
Ducere, et truants ceUres, morari; 
E'en the grave fellows tiii blandienti 

Smilingly cedunt* 

Both dean and warden, quum vUulon prehendutU 
Singuloa eheu, lacerant in pieces j 
Hi tamen mites Uow to Orbilius, 

Ruler of fags. 

When the guests had done with ap- 
plauding the doctor's song, the lady 
who presided over the soiree took the- 
liberty to ask him if he had not model- 
led his Sapphics after the "Razor 
Grinder" of Mr. Southey ? 

"I confess, madam, I had not that 
great poet in my eye, no more than 

*' ' When a naughty joke came pat iu, 
I wrapp'd i I up in college Latin.* *• 

^ " What think you of my chant ?" 

".You would have given it more 
effect, if you had sung it in your cap 
and robe." 

" But that,", said the purser, " the 
doctor forfeited by his misconduct. His 
college robe was torn off his back*" 

" Mr. Kipcheese," cried the doctor, 
" the question is about my poetry, and 
not my conduct.'* 

" Well, then, sir," replied the purser, 
" your verse has too many pirns." 

" Puns !" retorted the doctor ; " why 
Shakespeare overflows with them*" 

"A pun," said the lady, **^was 
Shakespeare's Cleopatra ; and in bring- 
ing our soiree to a close, I shall intro- 
duce one myself, whether applause or 
censure betide it.' Never, in my opini- 
on, was there a soiree so appropriately 
attended as ours ; for not only the ladies, 
but the gentlemen, also, are regular 
b/uesr 

The allusion to the naval uniform was 
understood by every individual present, 
except Mr. Nipcheese. It was beyond 
his portee. To him-the wit of Cas- 
sandra was as obscure as an .ancient 
oracle ; but the captain, the lieutenants, 
and the man of medicine extolled it to 
the skies. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

I 

Ich liebe dich mein Vaterland. 

G0£TH£. 

- The superstition \^ hich prevails among 
sailors was exemplified on board the 
Sanspaieil^ in her homeward passage 
across the Atlantic. It was the topic 
of all hands, and the belief had taken 
strong hold in their minds, that the 
ghost of lieutenant Balcony visited the 
ship fn the night. Tom Vane, the 
quarter-master, a grave and authentic 
personage, had ^een his lamented offi- 
cer; as he was stan.ling talking with the 
look-out man at the lee cat-head ; the 
sight- of whom almost chilled his 
senses. After some time. Jack Marl- 
ingspike, the man stationed at the cat- 
head, also discerned the lieutenant, and 
both, in mute astonishment, beheld liim 
where he stood at the jib-boom-end, 
casting on them a look of recognition. 
At that moment, the light in the bin- 
nacle hurnt blue, and so perplexed the 
heloisman^ that he did nothing but yaw 
the ship about 

They could not be ^deceived in the 
fi^re. He was in his fall uniform, 
with his cocked hat rigged fore and aft. 
He held a speaking trumpet in his 
haQd,Tand twice made an eflfort to hail 
the frigate; but his noble, sonorous 
voice was gone, and he could only emit 
a shrill and inarticulate cry. Vane and 
Marlingspike, holding one another by 
the hand, advanced with timid step to 
the . hows of the ship, to get a nearer 
view of the apparition, when the lieu- 
tenant made an emphatic motion with 
his finger, which so alarmed them, that 
one ran up the starboard, and the other 
the larboard foreshrouds, whence they 
plainly saw the apparition leap from 
the jib-boom-end into the salt-sea-wave, 
niaking ho noise in the plunge, and 
leaving no impression behind. 

When the captain was told the tale, 
he said it would do for the marines ; 
but the boatswain and the carpenter, 
less incredulous, kept strict watch for it 
three • nights. One night they fancied 
they heard the apparition ; but it turn- 
ed out to be a sailor who had gone over 



the ship's bows, on an iiBporiunatt 
occasion, to the shot-locker before the- 
stem. 

After a passage of twelve days, with 
the wind so fair that the lieutenant of 
the watch hardly knew on which side 
ts carr^'' his spanker-boom, there were 
indications one morning at day-break 
that the English coast was not far dis- 
tant. A bird alighted on the main- 
top-gallant-stay, and the wilderness of 
waves had changed its colour from a 
dye of deepest blue to a palish green. 

The Sanspareil was hove to, and pre- 
parations were made for sounding. 

" The line," said a lieutenant, " is 
passed alom? !" 

" All ready with the lead !" 

"Heave away !'^ cried Mr. Hurri- 
cane. 

"Watch there! watch!" vocifera- 
ted the seamen in succession. 

" How many fathoms ?" 

"Fifty! Shells and sand !"• 

*' Land hoa !" cried out a sailor sta- 
tioned at the main-top-mast cross-ft-ees^ 

« Oh ! word,'* exclaimed Cassiindra, 
" to charm an angel from his sphere !" 

The landfall was the Land's End, 
and though there was little of brightness 
or beauty to recommend it, all hands 
were soon on deck, gazing with interest 
on the surf-beaten rocks running out 
from the promontory, on the boldest of 
which a light-house is erected. These 
rocks are called the Long Ships. 

The doctor, pointing to the Land's 
End, viewed it under the associations 
of Milton's poetry, and quoted, to the 
great delight of the ladies, the poet's 
apostrophe to Lycidas : 

'• Or whether thou to our moist vows deny'd, 
Sleep^st by the fable of Bellcrus old.'' 

" What a sweet tender line the for- , 
mer one is," said Cassandra, " but I am ~ 
not quite aufait of the oth^r. 

" Milton, madam," answered the 
doctor, " alludes to a tradition that the 
Land's End was once the abode of a 
Cornish giant called Bellerus." 

" I can see the rocks distinctly," said 
Flora, " as the day breaks bright-— 
what a perilous reef- See tiiat surge ! 
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Tte spray has struck the topmost lai>- 
thorn of the light-house, eminent though 

^,^" 'fh^y.ar.e p.uUing. out their lamps," 
S{|i4 the captaip. *' it is douse tie glim 
and. hustle th^i^ corporal." . 

, Makipg sail on the Sauspareil, they 
werje spon abreast of the Lizard, where 
sorpe .choijghs flew olF to the ship, but 
k^pt so high in the air, over the top- 
gaHant-ma5itliead,,that they mocked tlie 
aching gaze of the sailors. 

/Th(^, doctgr, who was armed at:all 
points,, informed Ih^ ladies that the 
chough was very coaimon on the coast 
of Cornwall, that it was ot , the same 
species as the crow, but diifered from 
it ixi, its Yiolet plumage, and red legs 
and bill. 

At. this moment the loblolly-bc^y, a 
^ queer looking urchin, came aft, with 
his hat in his hand, to summon the doc- 
tor to tho assistance of Sam Slush, the 
ship's CQok; who, in hooking a piece 
of saJK^ ppxk out of the coppers with his 
tormi^ntors, h^i^ dreadfully scalded him- 
self. ',,.... .'.. ..."'.'.'.' 
^ ." Toni, . i)ick, Harry, what's your 
name-r-" 

," Bill, sir.:' . 

. ", i^ill, rvux down to my first mate, Mr. 
M8CsycQpb?int, and des^ire.him to come 
instantly qn deck." ^ 

.."Aye, aye, sir/' said the boy^ glad 
to get away. '* Here I go, like seven 
hells half .struck." . 
, ,Mr. JVIacsycpphant soon made his ap- 
peiUfaiic© pn the quarter-deck,, a tall, 
ra\yrb,pn^d Scotch candidate for naedical 
fame ; a man little inferior in *jpplian- 
cy to his prototype of the drama, for, 
during the booes the fellow made j he 
bustled and pushed in^w/ ths circle of 
officers and ladies on the quarter- 
deck, striving ta catch a look or a smile 
fra the captain. At ev«ry glance lie> 
gave them there was a conciliating co- 
op^ratim of the mlwle man. , . 

."Mr. Macsycophant," said the doc- 
tor, " the ship's cook has dreadfully 
scalded himself. You will, apply a cat- 
aplasm to the. part affected,, use the 
jancet freely, and stop hisgrog." . 

^«If y« stop his grog, sair," said 



the mate, " I'll nai gi'e a baubee for 
his life." .^. .^ 

"Joost baud yer tongue, Mr. Mac- 
sycophant," replied the doctor, mimick- 
ing his broad Scotch accent, " the cook 
is in a state of nervous irritation; in 
such a case grog is the <IeviL " I am 
not under-rating grog. It exhilarates 
the spirits, and augments .the t'uergy of 
the heart. But as the case now^ stands, 
there must h«i a total absence of all 
alcohol. 

Reclaimed from this episode, we turn 
ag^in to the capes, the headlands, and 
the beacons of the English Channel 
The frigate passed with all her speed 
the Eddyvtone light- houscy and, after 
rounding the Start, fell in with the 
grand fleet, under, the command of Lord 
Howe, returning to port after a victori- 
ous contest for the empire of the ocean 
wit h t he French adm i ral Joy euse. The. 
morning was fair, the breeze moderate, 
and the- water, snuopth. The frigate 
kept company with .the> conquerors and 
the conquered during a great -part of 
the day; a noble^fleet of line of battle 
ships, consisting .of twenty-four sail ot 
twjo and three deckers of the English, 
and six sevejity -fours of the French.. 
Our frigtite passed them in succession, 
ship after ship, each borne in silent 
grandeur on the water, as. if the sub-, 
ject. element w^as made to sustain it. 

Presently captain Brilliant ranged up 
gallantly abreast of the Queen Charr 
lotte, when, backing- his after sails in 
order to.maintain his position, he call- 
ed to his crew, " Now, my boys, three 
cheers for the atlnairal who directed the. 
thunders of our. ti4?et.; on whose, nod 
hung the destinies of thousands of orave 
heart?, whose courage it was his to dir- 
rect." 

The frigate's rigging was in an ior 
stant manned and from the. congratula- 
ting crew was heard 

" .1 hai thrice repeated cry . 
In which old Albibn's heart and tongue unite, 
WHieiher it hail the wine'-aup or the fighi, 
And hid each arm be slrmig, or hid each heart 
b3 light." . 

The admiral, who had been walking 
to and- fro ihe quarter-deck of the 
Queen Charlotte wjth Sir Roger Curtis 
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asd oaptain QouglaJB^ was now seen to 
take a. spewing trumpet from amid- 
diipmany • and approathi the gangway 
of 4he.lhfee-<kGker, He was a little, 
dark-complexioned man, whom the sail- 
ors of the fleet nick-named Blacfc-Ned, 
and might beabout sixty years oldi 

. A dead silence ensued, as he raised 
thie. trumpet to hail : 

*»* Is that captain Brilliant ?" 

.," At your service, my lord," 

. ** By the peak of your mizen, I should 
take you to be French." 

.^^Our ship is French, my lord. We 
took hear not long ago." 
. ."..Why don't you host English col- 
ours over French ones, as a symbol of 
yout victory?" 

, ^\ Not in your conquering presence, 
my lord." .' 

,/f.^Nay, a frigate action is as tight 
work ,as a fleet engagement, only the 
noAseisless, But how is this 1 if my 
sight does not deceive me, your top-gal- 
lant-ma^*ts are fidded, and you have 
royal y.ards rigged across. Be sdmon- 
ished. that every noyclty.is a vanity. 
Farewell, my dear fellow. Sir Roger, 
get on board the maip-tack." 

..Parting company from the Channel 
fleet, our frigate dropped her anchor the 
next day at Spithead. The ship was 
ps^id offhand the naval party set out 
ftom Portsmouth to the metropolijs, 
where they took furnished lodgings in 
Cavetjdisb Square* 



•HAPTKR XXV. 

■ ■■ 1 - , 1 - * 

Wherq'.Juxury , 
' In palaces lies straining her low thought 
To form unreal \vaitis. 

The morning after •their arrival in 
town, the Captain, attended by young 
lieutenant Echo, took a hackney coach, 
and started for St. Paul's Churd;yard, 
where he had an order for some, money 
on a wealthy merchant. He experi- 
enced head winds the whole of his pas- 
sage* In a very narrow part of the 
Strand they encountered a broad- wheel- 
ed joad waggon, drawn by no. less than 
eight borscs, and in endeavouring to 



back out, theiff Tehicle was encewntercd 
by two coal.caris,. a waggon laderi 
with iron bars> the Lord Mayor's coiichi 
and a brewer's dray. Then too it was 
cattle day, and during the time they 
were, retarded ittthe^reet, they wei^ 
saluted with the roaring of. oxen, whoy 
but for the yells and shoufs of the dro- 
vers^ and the barking of their dws, 
would have thrtist their horns in at the 
i^arriage windows. As some consola- 
tion, it was what the Londoners, call a 
fineish day,> for the fog was not so 
great but you. could see half way acrc^s 
the, road ; and the Captain and tfee 
young lieutenant took the matter easyy 
sitting silent, with folded arms andout^^ 
stretched legs. 

After a dead halt of an hour they, 
contrived to get on. The hackney 
coach , rattled through Temple. Bar, Xh^ 
jaded, horses puffing, blowing, and 
stumbling, and the i oachman seeming 
to. wreakv his vengeance, on them for 
hiiving been so long blocked up. 

The merchant gave the captain and* 
his young companion a polite, recep*-^ 
tion, and . invited them to take .*' pott 
luck" with his family. > 

They were shown,, into the drawing-: 
room, where they found Mr. and Mrs. < 
Million, the two Miss Millions^ and a 
young lady their cousin,: assembled to 
receive them ; together with Sir, Jacob 
Stockfishj the Bev. Mr. CringeweU, and 
the Earl of Bolton. 

Of, all the young ladies present^ Miss 
Sophonisba Treadgold was the love^ 
liest A dress of white satin trimmed 
with deep blonde.developed tbesymme^- 
try of her exquisite, shape, encircled by . 
a band of silver ,, tissue fastened in front 
by a diamond.clasp. She wore a chain 
of brilliants .about her delicately fornited 
neck, terminating in. a sparkling crossj 

" Which Jews hiiglit kiss, and iufidels adore :" 

and bracelets of pearl, corresponding to 
the rings in. her ears, enclosed her fair • 
and beautifully blue-veined arms. Her- 
cheek gl6 wed with the rich hue peculiar 
to the lasses of our western .counties, ' 
and dbe was called thCiDevonshire beau-.^ 
ly. As to her face, it was inclining to 
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an o\al form, and sbe had intdligent 
.hazel eyes, and red luscious lips, and 
her fine auburn hair, with a hue of 
gold shining through the depth of its 
darkness, gave an air of luxury to her 
whole person. In a word, the young 
lady was the very model of Donne's 
dream when he wrote : 

*^ Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, an^ so distinctly wrou^it, 
. That one would ahnobt say her body thought." 

Captain Brilliant found the visiters 
gathered round Mrs. Million seated in 
an arm-chair. Her courtesy to him 
was of the days of hoops and brocades, 
and the hero. of the discourse was her 
own son, to which the toadies around 
her affeoted to listen with deep atten- 
tion. The hopeful Caesar belonged to 
a company of London Volunteers. The 
good old merchanti^concurred in the 
praises lavished on him by his mother, 
and whispered smilingly in the ear of 
the captain. 

"Between you and me, he has re- 
cruited lately to some purpose ; he has 
enlisted the heart of Miss Treadgold, 
the young kdy who sits next to my el- 
dest dauffhtor. It was his red coat did 
this. Women, like mackerel, (raising 
his voice) ha ! ha ! ha ! are caught 
with a red bait." 

" True, sir," said captain Brilliant. 
" The blue jackets stand no chance." 

Sophonisba reddened. It was a 
blush of inconstancy. Before, the red 
coat of Caesar (which had transformed 
him from a Thersites into an Achilles) 
made Sophonisba's heart flutter when 
he approached her ; but from the mo- 
ment the young lieutenant entered the 
room, the soldier's fate was sealed. 

In a few minutes more a servant an- 
noimced ?it the door that ensign Caesar 
was returned from being reviewed by 
sir Tottenham Turnstile, which gave 
immediate rise to the tenderest excla- 
mations. 

Mrs. Million. Mary ! Mary ! make 
haste with tie calf s foot jelly ! Caesar 
is come. 

Mary. Mamma, it is not ready yet. 
^ Mrs. Million. Not ready ! Alas I 
, alas ! My poor boy will be laid up 



again ! He must be exhausted wi4 
marching ! Tell John to rua over to 
Pattypan's and get a fresh custard! 
My poor Caesar! I know his state! 
His ambition always makes him over- 
march himself. 

And now entered ensign Caesar, ac- 
companied by captain Shank. Two 
such men of war! They* held them- 
selves perfectly upright, neither incli- 
ning to the right or left, the shoulders 
square or kept back, the breast advan- 
ced, tKe flat of the hands touching the 
thighs, the toes turned out ; and .they 
marched to ordinary time, keeping them- 
selves dressed in a line, and both scru- 
pulously observing the same length of 
pace. ' ' 

At length captain Shank vociferated 
" Halt !" when these warriors stopped 
and bowed to the company. 

Captain shank approached Miss Mil- 
lion, and Caesar threw himself into a 
chair, crossing his arms, and aflecting 
to sleep. 

Mrs, Million. My dear boy, you 
have over marched yourself. The jelly 
is not ready, but I have dispatched John 
for a custard. 

CcBsar, (his eyes phut). — ^Rear ranks 
take close order ! March ! Make rea- 
dy! Present! Fire! 

"Caesar," said Mrs. Million, you 
will frighten the ladies with your war- 
whoop. Sophonisba trembles like a 
leaf." 

« Psha 1" cried Caesar. « None but 
the brave, enchant the fair. — Shank! 
was not our review noble i" 

" Sublime ! oh ! sublime !" cried 
captain Shank. "But I am hoarse 
with giving the word of command. — 
Battalion wheel back into open col- 
umn! The right in front! Counter- 
march by files ! Right face ! March ! 
Officers, dress your companies! Mr. 
Million ! Eyes right ! Look less at 
the girls and more at your men." 

« You be !" cried Ceesar. '' Go 

to drill ! Go to drill ! Don't you quiz 
an old soldier," 

" Old soldier !" cried captain Shank. , 
" Why powder and ball ! I am twelve 
years older than you, and I lia^e car* 
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tied anns from my infancy. My ears 
have ever been familiar with the rat- 
tling drum, and the piercing fife. 
When a child, I panted for the musket; 
and when an apprentice, after shop- 
shutting, I learned the manual exercise 
of our porter, who had been a corporal 
in the militia." 

The fpotman now came to announce 
that dinner was on the table : each 
gentleman seized a lady. The captain 
became the chaperon of the merchants 
eldest daughter, and the lieutenant took 
the hand of Miss Sophonisba, both of 
them Wushing a deep scarlet. 

The company were scarcely seated, 
when Caesar entered the room, and 
seemed disposed to take his seat at the 
end of the table ; but his mother worthy 
woman ! thought carving would fe- 
tigue, and made him sit next to her, that 
he might enjoy the benefit of the fire. 
Caesar had marched from'the Exchange 
to Hyde Park, and back again, that 
day. 

The guests, whom it is my task to de- 
pict at their disgusting dmner, were 
great gastronomists. It was astounding 
to see how the city-knight sir Jacob, 
and the man of the church out of Hamp- 
shire, rolled their white eyes, and shook 
the green fat of thair dew-lapped visa- 
ges, as they guttled down the callipash 
and callipee of a turtle. And then, too, 
they would look round at one another — • 
their beastly glances would meet, as if 
in mutual, recognition of their exquisite 
bliss. 

A Cornaro looking on, and seeing 
them consume at least a gallon of rich 
turtle-soup, might have conjectured that 
they were satisfied. Not so. Their 
plates being changed, the man of the 
church perceiving that his host Mr. Mil- 
lion had just made an incision with his 
carving-knife into a fine leg of lamb, 
called out to him earnestly, betraying in 
the tone of his voice that he was ap- 

Srehensive of being anticipated — '' Mr. 
lillion, Mr. Million, do favour me with 
a cut of that noble leg of lamb, near 
the pope's eye, and give me with it, if 

Jou please, some of the fat of the loin." 
\q sooner was it sent to him^ than he 



emptied a boat of mint sauce over it 
that stood beside him, and pricked his 
for^ into a huge cauliflower which he 
deluged with melted butter. 

In the meantime the city-knight drew 
a cheque at sight upon a brisket of veal, 
to which was added an ample slice of 
ham. 

All ate heartily but one, and that was 
Sophonisba. 

" Sophonisba ! my child," exclaimed 
Mrs. Million, "you eat like a sparrow ! 
Don't griev yourself about Caesar ! He 
is pale only from over-marching him- 
self. Let me give you this wing." 

" Indeed, madam," said Sophonisba, 
" I have ho appetite whatever." 

"Ha!' pried Mr. Milhon, with a pro- 
fmmd look. "I remember that about 
this time thirty years — it was in my 
courtship— my wife could not eat. She 
lived entirely on love. C«sar ! thou 
art a type of thy father; thou can'st 
make an impression !" 

Here the old man laughed heartily at 
his own penetration. Laughing is con- 
tagious. 

* "Ha! ha!" laughed the earl; "Ha! 
ha!" reiterated the knight; "Haw; 
haw !" roared captain Shank. 

Caesar, however, had no share in de- 
priving the lady of her appetite — it was 
not in the nature ot things that a cali- 
co-skinned dandy of Cheapside could 
make ah impression on the heart of the 
blooming country lass, when the young 
lieutenant of a man-of-war was sitting 
alongside of her, one so handsome that 
a susceptible girl had only to behold 
him^ and she felt herself all over in 
love, pale and dejected. 

Come, lieutenant Echo, sit to me for 
your picture. I will make' it as endu- 
rable as the canvas of sir Joshua, who, 
they say, by the bye, came off with fly- 
ing colours. 

His appearance was that of a youth 
of nineteen* His complexion was dark, 
his auburn locks hung in clusters over 
his handsome forehead, his red lips were 
surmounted with a slight down> and his 
fece, almost too beautiful for a boy, 
would have had an eifeminate cast, but 
for the daring, indomitable glance of hii 
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dark eye. He was of a slender make, 
Andjhis fioeftexiWe %ui^ acquired (*ew 
grace (torn his lieutenants coat, set off 
^'ith wJiite ktppels, and accurately '.ex- 
pressing te shape. 

. When Sophoniste first isa'W^ him, it 
\va8; from the window of the ^drawing 
room. He had leapt out of the hack- 
ney coach, contemning the steps,"aiKl 
wheri the gallant sailor youth stood 
erect again on the pavement, arrayed in 
b4$ foraging, cap, with' h» dainty dirk 
by his side, ter colour went and came. 
., ; Liteute»ant Echo sat at tabk between 
Mrs. MrUion' and Sophomsba. 

" Were, you in the action,' sir," said 
thfJ gQod lady, " with eaptain Brilliatlt." 

" Yes, matlatn." « 

*^ And I dare aflSnA^" said Mh Mil- 
lion, "the young man did honour to Jthe 
WQoiJen walls ?"- -. • 

. :^f He did," observed captain Brilliant 
"He sav^d the ship from vcatching fire, 
by (iutting the hammocks overboard on 
the quarterrdeck. He was among the 
fprcrnpst in boarding the eaemy 's fr igate ; 
he. fought full an bouc .while smarting 
under his wounds ; and it was not till 
he^ad hftuled' down the French ^ibloiii^ 
with his own hands, that he thought of 
a surgeon." : . . 
. ilVNoble!" said captain Shank. .**My 
heart kindles at the recital ! Ohl that 
1 had been there !" ^. 

'^ It would have been hotter work," 
^aid Mr. Mjllioji, " than firing with blank 
•cartridges." And he laughed heartily. 

There is something so noWein cour- 
Htge, tbiat lio. breast can 'jrefuse it hom- 
age '; but it takesi petrtidul arly: ^ith the 
t^fter.sex, who look tomarifot protec- 
tion. While captain Brilliant was pro- 
nouncing the, pftikgyric.'Df Mn Echo, 
poor, Sophoni;$ba: cast -side giances-at 
the young na>?al hero^ and Avfajgn-his'eye 
a<2CidentlyencQ«ntered the furtive glance 
of. the damsel, her cheek becamje suffus- 
ed with: t^ji^ deepest crimson. ' 
. At lea0h the ladies left the table for 
t;h^, drawing joom, Of course the f en- 
t}en;ien ro$e,.that xSj all those whom flieir 
enornious feeding bad not weighed down 
to- their seats; and when the decantered 
pQrt aod sherry were put oh the clear^l 



table, a moral might have been drawn ^ 
from the effects of wtat is ietM^g^i 
iiving. The spectre apoplexy^ or W- 
focation, a bloated mass of vision, ?iov- 
ered over the knight of London; and 
the churchman o«t of Hampshire.. 
Each, giving out a loud, swkiisb sndre, , 
wfts seen reposing his ehia and fac^ k 
the palms of his hands, supported in an 
upright posture by his elbows on the 
mahogany table. The monsters had 
fallen asleep. 

I have dwelt too long on the r€mofS^ | 
less feeding of the bankei's guests-^com* I 
pared to which cannibalism is a dafisic 
virtue— to deecant on the flavour and 
the variety of the wines ; and, in the | 
toasts proposed and circulated, everj 
one {present pi?osti"ated liiraself in adrfa- 
tion to Billy Pitt and tbe brtlftxfex 
church. I 



CHAPTER XXVi* . 

^ To you I give myself— 

;? / As V0fr iiWE;{T« 

SoPHONTSBA took the first bpportunttjr 
to steal to her chambei*, where SbeeouH 
indulge undisturbed, the emotions rais^ 
ed in her besom by the young natd 
hero. Her senses werfe bewtWcted; 
she leaned her glowing chefek-upoh her 
hand, and fetched a world of sigh». -A 
rftiniature picture of CjBsar, dressed in -a 
flaming red coaty Jjiy on her tdilet; but 
she beheld it wit n scorn, crying, as she 
looked towards it, **No^ ho, I lov^ an- 
other — ^^one whose image will come to 
me in the clouds of the air, in the shad- 
ows of the waters, and in the dreams «f 
the night. I will be any thing, and all 
for bim; adopt the nautical idiom; cir- 
cumnavigate the globe With him; feast 
with bim in a Labrador hut, ot -a Per- 
sian pavilion ; keep watch with hirt:<m 
the storm-beaten deck of his frigate, or 
sleep to the soft breatliings of the' flute 
in the cinnamon groves of Geyton." 

Captain Brilliant and lieUtenanl 
Echo were the first who retired ftom the 
parlour to the drawing room, the citi- 
zsens choosing ta protract theii^'clrinkiiJg- 
bout. „_^^. .-.[■. 
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*rhe ladies had no^ descended frora 
tbeir respective cliambers; 4lie captain 
could, thereforej commune with his 
his young lieutenant. 

"Hark you, Echo ! If you don't 
make your fortune in less than a week, 
'tts entirely your own fault. You are a. 
likely fellow ; and if Sdpha — Sophon- 
isb^l— (her name i^ as long as thfe fore- 
tpp-bowline}-^is Aot in love with you, 
I am out in my jeckoning. 

** It is the caSe by all that's true ! 
She could hot keep her eyes off you at 
dinner. She looked Cupids at you ! I 
aoxild see her h^art move up and down 
like a brig^s bo6m iti a- calm : and 
when I told thi& tou^h story about your 
courage, the poor girl changed colour 
In" the face Kke a dying dolphin.^ 

" She's a pretty creature, sir ! 1 
know she has given hie the heart-ache ! 
Such" top-lights ! such cat-heads ! such 
fi clean run from stem to stern ! I could 
fight the devil to get spliced to her ! 
r would battle the watch "with fifty of 
her lobster lovei s.", 
^ <<^ Hark you! We are all going to 
' the play. You range up along side of 
her and talk to her like a sallor-mani" 

" I am a bad hand at fine speeches 
along-side of a modest girl. I can run 
stem on upon another, but there's some- 
thing in the look of a modest girj that 
takes ray sails aback." 
' "The deuce! I thought you had 
fead lord Chesterfield ! I am sure you 
hatd it in your berth." 
- "No, sir; it belonged to the boat-., 
swain." 

' " Well, no matter. You lose no op- 
pOrtuQity to board Sophonisba. Board 
her wfthSttg^r-plum phrases. Call her 
yoiir aiiger!-— your darling^your box 
ordiamonds !-^swear yoii adore her !— =- 
swear by your eommi^.ion-^swear it by 
the god of war !"- 
;** I will, sir; I will." 
= ^And squeeze her hand* But squeeze 
It gently— for your hand is hard— it niay 
make her cry ont.'^ 

" My hand,lsir; is as hard as ia three- 
inch plank!" 

"No matter! It is the hand of a 
mttl the hand of a bailor ! They love a 



fist that can give a knock-down blow in 
their defence. And it is mb exacted 
from a sailor -to hAv'e w^rn ch46km* 
sliin gloves^. Fear nothing ! Stretoh out ! 
Hard' (ip, and she xiracks ! " ' = « - 

Ai this juncture, Sophonis;ba entered 
the room, on light fantastic toe,* but she 
seemed sbm^Whiat confused at nieeting 
the ca{)tain and his J'oung lieulien^nt. 

Brilliant rose, and seizing the^h^nd 
of Sophonisba, led her to a chair n^at 
th6 fire. He then seated hitiiself next 
her. ' ^ ' •,'..,' = 

" Good God J cried he, *^ how lovdy 
you look ! I thought hiy wife was 
riandsome; but you! yoiv^i'e agbddess! 
Oh ! that I were single ! Gifisar sheruld 
die!" ■ ■ • '- 

"Dear me! captain, L hope yofu_ 
Would not kjllpoot* Ca>sar."^ 

" Poor Ceesar !" (eyeing her archly) 
"a vety proper epitiiet. But, seriously,' ' 
(whispering) "do you care for hiiaa 
stiverl" ■ ' • " ^ • ■-- - ' .-'■ 

" Indeed, captain, I do;" ; '! 

" You do ! I say Sophonisba, you may 
tell that to the marines — but the sailors 
will not believe it." r 

"Oh! fie! captain!^? ' - • -.^■ 

" But this backing and filling is-rton^- 
sense. I say, my angi&Ji be' not capti- 
vated with the colour of a toat, but'tfee 
merit of him who wears it. Now- there 
stands-ayouih before yo\i ! a Mvteijacfe. 
et; who is neither wanting in I5fi^rit' or 
accomplishments. He will fight likeia 
Trojan, and can work a ship like a sail- 
or. He did riot crawl on board thfcug h 
the Cabin Windows-; he cajp:^ i.n^at-the 
bows. Ivet to€i woo fop him* . I am hi? 

"I have somewhere read, Cjiptai% 
that ' ' : .: ' ;/// . ' 

' * Krieniiship is 6cnsta'nf in vi[\ other" tilings, 
Save io the office and aft'ai/s of love— . ^ \ 
TheieforQ,.all ^eacl^io-lcA'e^ ivse y^ur dwh 

. tcnguca '." ^^. . ; "'!.,, 

. " Bravo !-7-Echo !• Speak up T Hang 
your bashfuln^ss.'' I'll report your cpn- 
diiict to' the lords of the Admiralty.". '- 
The young lieuteiiant plucked up coiiri 
age, and addressing the laughing' las^. 
*^ Miss, what a pret^ ear yours is 1.7 
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" And don't you,^sir, admire my ear- 
rings ! They arc real peark" 

" Nay, my angel, you wear your best 
pearb in your eyes, and more especially 
on your lips," 

« You flatter me, sir," 

<' Upon my honour, I do not." 

"And upon my honour," said the 
captain, "I shall shove my boat off; for 
I p^ceive ray juvenile lieutenant knows 
how to get his courting-tacks on board 
without any instructions from a supe- 
riour officer. Echo you certainly have 
* passed^ for a husband. It was that 
nighty I suspect, when you played the 
truant on shore in Virginia, and swam 
off at daylight to the frigate." , So say- 
ing, the captain ascended the staircase 
to the drawing-room, to see how the 
land lay in that quarter. 

The young lady, blushing deeply, 
made an effort to follow the captain, but 
the lieutenant put on such a look of an- 
guish, that she could not find it in her 
heart to leave him. He stood the statue 
of wretchednesR, when he thought she 
was going. 

She had, in fact, secretly wished for a 
private interview with the object of her 
attachment. She had been wooed by 
lords and wealthy citizens ; but to her 
the faith and love of a penny less sailor 
youth were far dearer than splendid ti- 
tles and inexhaustible riches. Her 
motto was to be found in Pope's Eloisa: 

" Fame, wealth, distinction, what tye ye to love ?'' 



" Oh, give me one kind look," 
the lieutenant, "before you go." 
. " And would you treasure up the 
glance?" 

"Would I not?" 

" Be distant, sir. Keep off your 
hand.'* 

" I will not harm you, dear." 

" What did you call me? I did not 
hear you distinctly." 

" I called ypu dear, and if you will 
call me by that name, I'll then suppose 
you'll rtare my pay, and swing with 
me in the same hammock." 

" It is A word, sweet youth, I cannot 
utter." . 

**Tben, lady, without bidding, I with 



a sailor's boldness, will pluck it from 
those lips." 

No sooner said than done. He wound 
his arms round her dainty waist. She 
felt his fragrant breath on her cheek, 
and as her languishing eyes met his, the 
glow flew to her face, neck, bosom, and 
even to her hands and fingers : not a 6- 
bre but felt the tingling imparted by his 
lips. 

" Good gracious," cried the young 
lady, disengagmg herself from the warm 
embrace of the sailor, and going to the 
pier-glass of the apartment — ^' I declare 
that all my ringlets are out of curl, and 
see, you have torn my Brussels lace lap- 
pet with the hilt of your dirk." 

The young lieutenant, now that he 
was on the right tack, keeping his luff, 
followed Sophonisba to the gUded mir- 
ror which reflected her fair form ; where 
she stood a girl upon whom nature had 
showered the gifts of loveliness in pro- 
fusion ; the realization of that ideal 
beauty which the youthful poet enshrines 
in his sod. A hanJsomer couple, per- 
haps, was never seen — she blooming as 
May, and he of a rich daik olive, which 
might have suited Roman features. 

Sophonisba was to the young sailor 
what poels feign Iphigenia was former- 
ly to Cymon. Her presence made him 
polite. 

She had let fall from her hand a 
small side comb ; he picked it up' from 
the carpet, pressed it to his lips, and 
then presented it to her with a respect- 
ful air. 

In accepting the^comb, she made a 
gentle inclination of her head to the 
lieutenant, and threw a grateful expres- 
sion into her eyes, fringed with lashes 
a shade darker than the beautrfur au- 
burn hair she had braided on'her tem- 
ples. Whilst she cast on him a look, 
where tenderness struggled with de- 
light, his own implored a repetition of 
the favour she had vouschsafed him from 
her ruby lips. 

"Nay, don't baulk me," said the 
enamoured sailor youth. • 

* But this time she was coy* - ; '■> 

« You will not," resumed he. « Then 
I'll be content And now that you are 
my sweetheart—." 
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"Isaianotthat— " 
. ** 0, confirm it, by giving me your 
hand." 

She held out her fair hand with a 
look of inexpressible complacency. He 
took it in his own, and conducted her 
to the door of the drawing-room, where 
he left her, exclaiming "Heigh-ho ! 1 
wonder where- the devil the captain has 
teiled himself.'^ 



CHAPTER XXVII. • 

* ^ Then to the tragic sta^e 8non, * • 
/ If Southera's meliing Muse be oik " ^ * 

At an early hour of the evening the 
carriages were at the door, and a party 
in hiM 'spirits, composed of the two 
Miss Millions and Sophonisba, under 
the escort of the captain and his young 
lieutenant, took their way t6 the little 
theatre in the Haymarket, where Mrs. 
Siddons was to perform the part of 
Isabella in the F^tal Marriage. Never 
was the house more fully attended. The 
long and unbroken line of splendid ve- 
hicles, extending through the street, 
wore the air of a procession. 

Lieutenant Echo, sitting by the side 
of Sophonisba in the boxes, looked 
with astonishment at the gaily dressed 
lords, and the glittering dames, who 
formed the audience ; the aigrette and 
the plume, the pearl and the jewel, 
every where encountered his eye ; and 
he was lost for a time, like some ab- 
sorbed reader of a fable of Araby. As 
he held the betrothed hand of Sopho- 
nisba in his own, he felt his ruder 
senses melt in the combined spells of 
brightness and beauty, of light and per- 
fume ; and he was glad to take a pmch 
of snufT from the captain, who sat next 
him, and had mechanically proffered 
him his silver-chased box. 

In the mean time, so overpowering 
was the beauty of Sophonisba, that 
dukes and lords, and even royalty itself, 
broke through the rules of convention 
and ceremony, and forgetting to burn 
the incense of their adoration on the 
altars of the vanity of the ladies whom 



they were attending, turned their eyes 
with eloquent devotion to the country 
girl out of Devonshire. The size of 
the theatre was favourable to' the exhi- 
bition of her form and face, and she fix- 
ed the eyes of all the men, - 

Of her brilliant position she could not 
be unconscious, for she was a girl of 
discernment ; but her heart was given 
to the young lieutenant, and love re- 
pressed it in any thjob of vanity. , 

" See, Sophonisba," whispered her 
naval sweetheart, "how all hands are 
gazing at you ; but fear nothing, while 
T am alongside of you." And so say- 
ing, he put his hand upon the eagle hilt 
of his dirk. 

" 1 should not marvel,^' said the cap- 
tain, who overheard him, " if the men 
were to rise up, and cheer.'* .~-^.«.i 

The ladies were not long in detect- 
ing the vision of loveliness which had 
caused the general desertion. The ex- 
amination of theirj-ival was brief. We 
get rid as quick as we can of whatever 
is humiliating to us ; and the discon- 
certed beauties, after several bridlings 
of disdain and indignation, were called 
off from Sophonisba to Mrs. Siddons, 
who came on the stage leading her little 
son by the hand, and followed by Ville- 
roy, whom, adverting to Biron, she ad- 
dressed with a melancholy sweetness, 
which the boxes, pit, and gallery, told 
her by their plaudits was irresistible : 

^•' Oh, I have heard all this : 
Hut must no more ! the charmer is no more. 
My buried husband rises in the face 
Ojf my dear boy,, and chides me for my stay. 
Canst thou forgive me, child ?'* 

Sophonisba was so engrossed by the 
performance of Mr. Siddons, that she 
lost not a word, not a whisper of her 
voice, but hung on them with breathless 
attention. There was, however, no- 
thing singular in her behaviour. All, 
to use the Stagyrite's phrase, were puri- 
fied by the terror and pity excited in 
Mrs. Siddon's impersonation of Isabella, 
and no words can describe the strong 
emotion of the great actress, when in 
the last act she came on the stage, look" 
ing upon the ring on her finger with a 
kind of shivering doubt and anxitty, 
uttering with pauses. 
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"This ring, 
Tb^s little ring, with necromantic force, 
Has raif>ed the gho»t of pleasure to mv fears ; 
Conjured the sense of honour, and uf love, 
Into such shapes, they Irighi me from myself." 

And then the pathos she threw into, , 

** Biron my first husband died — 
Died at the siege of Candy ; ihere^s my hope— 
Oh, do I live to hope that he died there 1" 

But if the recital of these and other 
passages drew down plaudits; from the 
audience, they were without any to be- 
stow on the lavghy when, in her distrac- 
tion, she plunged the dagger into her 
bosom ; they were too much overcome 
to use their hands in testimony of her 
extraordinary powers. 

In the farce of No Song No Supper, 
Mrs. Jordan came on the stage, as if 
to dry up the tears which Mrs. Siddons 
had exciled. 

Southern's tragedy of domestic woe 
had, however, left so deep a sympathy 
in the mind of Sophonisba, that she 
could only think of Isabella. 

On the return of the party to the mer- 
chnat's house, the captain and liisuten- 
ant, when they had conducted th^ ladies 
up stairs to the drawing-room, took their 
leave of Mr. Million and his family, 
and walked homeward together arm in 
arm. 

The most hurried life has its pauses, 
and it was now the " witching time of 
night," when the metropolis was com- 
paratively still. There were but few 
lights at the windows, yet God knows 
that many of the hushed and darkened 
houses might have been the abode of 
distracting care, for it is the inevitable 
condition of humanity that no domestic 
life is without its own calamities. Be 
that as it may, the outward seeming 
was repose. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour when they reached their lodgings 
at the west end of the town, they found 
that Cassandra, together with lieutenant 
Hurricane and his wife, had delayed 
supper until their return. 

The captain told them the love ad- 
Tenture of his companion, young Echo ; 
how he had become the successful 
chance worshipper of the greatest beau- 



ty and heiress, in the kingdom, and 9]p- 
planted a soldier in the affections of his 
mistress. 

The joyousness of lieutenant Hurri- 
cane was up. He gave the bride as a 
toast in a stiff glass of groff ; and the 
roof of the apartment shook with his 
hurrah. 

To speak in their own nautical idioffi, 
it was broad day before they " turned 
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' CPAPTfnH XXVIII. 

-: ' ZanhtOjlascia le Donne, 

•* • * RoVfflteAU, IN THE GoffDOLA. 

The naval party, leaving London, 
took a furnished house at Chelsea, and 
lieutenant Echo, eager and impatient to 
obtain tidings of Sophonisba, proposed 
that Hurricane should accompany him 
to town ; and hiring a boat at the stairs, 
they were rowed up the river. But they 
had not proceeded far, when they de- 
scried another boat before them, filled 
with ladies and gentlemen, whose head 
was turning in every ' direction, the sail 
flapping against the mast^ and the fe- 
males screaming with mournful distrac- 
tion. 

" By the heavenly God !" exclaimed 
Echo, " I hear the voice of Sophonisba ! 
Waterman ! clap me alongside of that 
boat ! Pull away,- my hearties,*' 

The breeze was freshening, the cri«s 
redoubled, and a youth, who held the 
helm was bawling for help ! He was 
dressed in a red coat. 

" A marine adrift upon a grating !" 
exclaimed Hurricane. " Oh, the Tom 
Bowers of a fellow ! The wind right 
aft, and his boat yawing about like a 

dog in a fair ! TU be d , too, if 

his painter is not on fire V' 

" Unrow there !" cried Echo to the 
waterman : " way enough V' and he 
jumped from the wherry into the large 
boat, followed by Mr. fiurricane. 

Mr. Echo grasped the tiller, Mr. 
Hurricane trimmed the sail, andj in a 
moment, the boat stenmied majestically 
thestrean^ 
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" Harry!" cried Echo to his brother 
lieutenant, " do steer the boat, while I 
support that lady.'* And flying tp So- 
phonisba, he took her, in his arms. 

" All is well ! my angel !" whispered 
Echo. 

«Oh*! Tm so terrified!'' 

" Be not scared ; you are safe with 
me." 

"Ami?" , 

" Ye3, indeed !" And so saying, he, 
unobserved by all but Hurricane, glued 
his lips to those of Sophonisba, who 
suffered him to riot in the intoxicating 
draught of pleasure. 

" Bravo !" cried Hurricane ! " A 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull both 
together !" 

The party was numerous. It con- 
sisted of the two Miss Millions, Sopho- 
nisba {place auQs dames, and so I put 
them first,) Caesar Million and captain 
Shank." 

The soldiers had dismissed the boat- 
men, and for some time pulled at the 
oars; but weary with tugging, they 
hoisted the sail, and Ainc illce lachryince ! 
Hence their danger ; hence the shrieks 
of the females, hence the petitions- of 
Gaesar for help. 

How unlike the Cses?r of antiquity, 
who called to his terrified boatman, 
Quid times 7 Ccesarem vehis ! etfortu- 
nam desaris I 

The boat being righted, lieutenant 
Hurricane went to the assistance of the 
eldest ^Miss Million, who was either 
fainting or affected to faint ; while Mr. 
Echo still folded Sophonisba to his 
arms, who reclined her head on his 
shoulder, as if still imploring the suc- 
cour of her lover. 

CaBsar had again taken the helm, i nd 
again the boat was up in the wind j the 
sail flapped against the mast, the girls 
screamed, and the lap-dog of Miss 
Million joined his bark in the uproar. 

" Jump, Harry !" (Tied Echo, " and 
put the helm up." 

" My helm," rejoined Hurricane, " is 
already hard up !" — Miss Million had 
recovered, and had caught lieutenant 
Hurricane for safety round the middle. 

^'Go, sweet!" whispered Sophonis- 



ba to young Echo ; " go and direct the 
boat, I beseech you !" 

^' Come then, and sit next me*" 
" I will." 

Echo now put the boat's head right, 
not keeping liis eyes off Sophonislba, 
who had taken a seat next him, and 
whom he encircled round the waist 
with his disengaged arm. 

Cffisar could not conceal his pique. 
" You need not, sir, give yourself any 
trouble with tliat there lady. She is 
engaged, sir, to me. She is under my 
protection, sir, I say." 

" Your protection! Do you carry 
top or cross-trees above your lower 
mast-heads V' 

" I do not understand your sea-terms. 
I am," (laying his hand on his heart) 
" I am a military man V* 

" So am I, by — !" cried captain 
Shank, rising and hectoring. 

" Then," said lieutenant Echo, " there 
is a pair of you !" 

" I am a soldier !" responded Shank. 
^^ So am I !" cried Caesar. 
" And I am third lieutenant of the 
fighting" frigate, the Desdemona," re- 
plied Echo. " Now, sir, let us out 
swords, and come to the close action." 
The girls screamed as he jumped up. 
" You are a cotiple of ignorant quill- 
drivers," said young Mr. Echo. " Nei- ' 
ther of you was ever out of sight of 
land." 

" That's false," rejoined Caesar, " for 
I once went from Calais to Dover in 
the packet." ■' 

'* And when you threw up," said Mr. 
Echo,- " I dare swear ran right over to 
windward. Do you know the marks 
of the lead line?" 
«No." 

" Well I do. Three fathoms black, 
five white, seven red, ten black, thirteen 
white, fifteen black, seventeen red, and 
twenty-two knots.'* 

The young lieutenant took again his 
seat next Sophonisba, and wound his 
arm unreproved round her waist. She 
could have kissed him for his wit. The 
finest quotations from Horace or Vir- 
gil would have been insipid compared 
with the enumeration of the marks of 
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the lead line. Love resumed his em- 

!)ire. They whispered words so very 
ow as not to be overheard. 

" You said you would be mine." 

« Did I say that ?" 

" Yes, by my lieutenant's commis- 
sion you did." 

Sophonisba smiled, and looking at 
her repeating gold watch, struck it, to 
know if its sound answered to the hour 
its hand indicated. They were jiow at 
the stairs. 

" In bow, there, Harry," cried young 
Echo, '* way enough. 



. CHAPTER XXIX. 

Vain prattle, 
'B<)rribly stuffed with e,iithet8 of war. | 

Shaksfear f. 

It happened that where the party 
landed, captain Brilliant had come for 
a stroll with Cassandra and Flora. 

" Faith !" exclaimed the captain, 
"the Miss Millions and Miss Tread- 

fold ! Ladies, your humble servants. 
Ihsign Caesar, how do you do? .Cap- 
tain Shank, I am glad to see you." 

" Captain," cried Caesar, " that there 
young midshipman of yours" — 

" Midshipman !" roared Hurricane : 
" he is a lieutenant. Don't you see his 
wash-boards!"* 

That young lieutenant of yours," re- 
sumed Caesar, " wants to jocky me out 
of Sophonisba. But I vont give her up. 
Ivont be done out of twenty thousand 
pounds !" 

"Then it was not my person, Caesar ; 
it was my fortune at whose shrine you 
sacrificed the incense of your battery !" 

" All men," rejoined Caesar, " marry 
for money." 

« Thars f&lse," cried Echo. "I am 
a man ! and I would take this young 
lady for my wife, if she had only one 
shift to her back, and was obliged with 
that one to make a main-topsail-haul !" 

This speech was too much for Bril- 
liant. In his composition the weeping 
muse had no part And he now laugh- 
ed to his heart's content. 

•Xapptlt. 



" Hang the money !*' resumed Ecko* 
" I have more than I know what to do 
with. I have got above fire hundred 
pounds prize-money in the war.' — And 
besides this, I receive a lieutenant's 
half-pay. 

" And you rank, Tom,'* said Hurri- 
cane, " with a captain in the army. 
You forffot that, messmate. 

" Ladies," said Cassandra, " will you 
do me the honour to visit me at my 
house ? After your excursion you re- 
quire some refreshment." 

The party now walked to the botise, 
where Cassandra received them virith 
such fascinating manners, that all ani- 
mosity was forgotten, and Csesar and 
Echo very cordially shook hands. Nay, 
the ladies agreed to stop and dine, 
which the soldiers concurred with. 

Caesar and Shank were eviilentlv 
weary. Each threw himself on a sofa 
and sunk to slumber. 

Echo winked to Hurricane, and they 
withdrew to the garden. 

" Harry," said Echo, " did you ever 

hear of a place called Gretna Green V 

." I have, Tom ; it is the port that 

brings up the runaways. They go there 

to get spliced.*' 

"Whereabout is it r 
" I cannot exactly tell ; but I think 
it is in Ireland. However, to be cer- 
tain, I will go and overhaul my gazet- 
teer." * 
While Hurricane was gone, Echo 
walked up and down the garden with 
disordered pace. A sailor never for- 
gets his quarter-deck step. 

" I have made the land, Tom," cried 
Hurricane, returning. " Gretna Green 
is in the chops of Scotland. It bears 
fi-om Chelsea north-west three-quarters 
north; and it is distant one hundred 
leagues. With a fair wind you may 
run it in two days, for the devil's in it, 
if a post-chaise cannot sail at the rate 
of six knots an hour. And you was al- 
ways a fine fellow to carry sail." 

"I will carry sail till I run my Tea- 
sel under water.*' 

"But will Sophonisba shove her 
boat off with you?" 
^^Yes; for wh«n I asked her to 
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abore off ber boiit with me, she sighed, 
I thought, consent/' 

" When did yOu ask her V' 
** Why, just after I took that swig at 
her lips." 

*^ You are a lucky fellow ! Sophon- 
isl)?i would, I guesis, either sail, scud, or 
lie-to, better than Flora. She has a no- 
ble pair of cat-heads.*' 

" She is more beautiful than the Ve- 
nus going large before the wind." 
" How nicely she bends her sails I"* 
" What a clean run she has from her 
bows all the way to her counter !" 

« What a pair of top-lights, Tom !" 
. « What head-d-ails, Harry!" 
" You'll be very happy, lom !" 
" She shall go to sea with me, 
ry." 

" Go from Si»a, Tom. You are now 
both at Chelsea, and will leave it, I do 
not doubt, before the commodore at 
Spithead tumbles down the main-hatch- 
way." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Arise there, ho4 Lighls, I say, liahtft! liaise all 

the neighbours ! f^tAdle the steeds ! Quick, call 

■ the walch ! Ring, ring ihe bells ! Diablo ! ho ! 

Shakspeas]:. 

An elegant dimier was provided for 
the party, and when the ladies withdrew 
^ from table, the conversation was unre- 
strained. 

** Shank," said Csesar, "I can neither 
stand nor sit at ease." 

« Whose fault is that 1" said cap- 
tain Shank. 

" Why yours,'* replied Caesar. 
' "Mine !" rejoined captain Shank. 

**^ Yes !" cried Csesar. " I say, yours I 
You have made my waistcoat and pan- 
taloons so tight, that I undergo tor- 
ture/' 

This raised a laugh. It announced 
captain Shank to be a tailor. But hon- 
our and shame, says the poet, from no 
condition rise. It surely mattered not. 

But captain Shank was of a different 
opinion,. He never reasoned absti^act- 
edly. 

• DretMS. ^ 



"Cffisar," said he, "pray sink the 
shop when you are in company. You 
hurt my feelings." 

" So did colonel Tub," said Caesar, 
" hurt mine, when last review he trod 
upon my toe. He takes up as much 
room as St. Paul's.'^ 

Captain Brilliant circulated the bot- 
tle ; and being called on for a toast, he 
gave, " All hearty fellows I" 

" With aw-all my heart !" hiccuped 
Caesar, who, now exempt from the re- 
straint of his mother, was in the high 
road to get fuddled . - . 

"Our bottle is out," cried captain , 
Brilliant. " More wine, hoa !". 

" More wim», hoa 1" echoed .Caesar. 

" Ditto," bawled Shank 

" your ditto!" cried Caesar. "He 

is still in his counting-house." - 

More wine was brought ; more wine 
was drank. Caesar ^aug the last song 
he had heard at the opera ; it was 
highly applauded. Shank was called 
on in succession. — "Haul your wind," 
whispered Hurricane to Echo. And 
while Captain Shank was chanting 
" Jemmy LinkhumFeedle,"r-the young 
lieutenant withdrew. 

Brilliant, whp divined the motive 
that actuated young Echo to, withdraw, 
engaged his guests in conversation. 

"You must see. some duty, gentle- 
men." .. :. • 

" Yes, sir,'' cried Shank. " No dis- 
paragement to your profession ; but, no 
duty will bear, I lilieve, comparison 
with ours. ,We can call no hour of 
the night our own ; the solemn time of 
midnight is not sacred. If there is a 
fire in the parish, the drummers beat to 
arms ! Then such marching ami coun- 
ter-marching. Such ranking and flank- 
! such bawling to the troops! 



mg 

Close column of the central company 
face to the rear ! Light infantry wheel 
backward four paces to the l^ft. Left 
wheel, and form line ! Quick march !" 
" Ah ! bah !*' cried Caesar. " Shank ! 
no more parade cant. Get rid of your 
heel-taps." 
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. CHAPTER XXXI. 



" She is won ; 
They are gone over brake, bush, aad scaur.'' 

Human nature, in its unpefverlecl 
condition, is made up of tenderness. 
There is one predominant feeling, the 
earliest born of any, and the last that 
leaves us — and that feeling is the wish 
to be loved. It evinces itself in many 
shapes. But whether shadowed out 
under parental attachment, the inter- 
coui"se of friendship, or wedded life, or 
in any other iormt on earth, the heart is 
never satisfied ; and this spiritual cra- 
ving is an argument that the fruition of 
pure, deep, immixed love is reserved for 
another world, undistracted by daily 
passions and pursuits that divert it. 

When young Echo left the room, he 
hardly knew in what direction to go, 
and never did an enamoured swain look 
more forlorn. Sophonisba was in the 

fardcn, listening to the thrush singing 
is carol in the shrubbery. She saw 
him coming, and concealed herself be- 
hind the waving trees. 

" She cannot be far off,'^ said the 
lieutenant, " for here is the print of her 
pretty little foot on the deWy grass." 

"1 am not far oft," cried Sopho- 
nisba, laughing and lunning into hisi 
arms. ^'But wherefore come you hi- 
ther r 

" To prevail on vou to go with me. 
I have brought your bonnet." 

" ITie bonnet is not mine. You have 
brought a wrong one." 

*' T^ill do. I can buy a new one 
for you on the r6ad." 

" What road." 

" The road, my dear, to Gretna." 

" Our courtship is too brief." 

" Nay, I implore you on my knees." 

" Rise," said the tender girl, moved 
by his glance, in which he had put all 
the love of his soul. Her kindness 
overcame her reluctance.' She took his 
arm. They passed through a wicket 
that opened into the fields. She cast a 
farewell look on the house, and drop- 
ped some natural tears, but they were 
pot painful. They resemblecj the soft 



showers of a fluctuatinff srpring morn- 
ing, which announce the brighter beauty 
of the day.. 

Lieutenant Echo sought a coach, but 
there was no coach to bfc had. It 
signifiecl not. Sophonisba had^ often 
danced till midnight at a ball ; and ad- 
mitting these premises, it naturally fol- 
lows that she could walk or run half a 
dozen miles with a lover. Her feet 
did not now fail her ; but to town she 
directed her footsteps, arm in arm with 
the youth, who loved her for herself. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
Keep your bright swords, for the dew will rust then*. 

Sh AX «FE ARK. 

In about hfilf an hour Sophonisba 
was missed by the females in the draw- 
ing-rooto, and Miss Million raised the 
hue and cry after her. ' She ran into 
the room where the gentlemen were 
sitting. 

" Brother ! brother ! What do you 
think? Sophonisba is missing ! I know 
whce she is gone ! I am sure I know ! 
She';5 gone with the handsome lieuten- 
ant"— 

" M?idam," said Mr. Hurricane, you 
certainly mistake. I am the handsome 
lieutenant j and here I am before you ^ 
at an anchor in my chair." 

This was too much for the risible 
muscles of captain Brilliant ; he laugh- 
ed, he stamped, he roared. 

" Brother I" resumed Miss Million, 
" instead of tippling more wine, I think 
you might go and lobk for Sophonisba. 
This will be a pretty tale to be told of 
one of our family. While you are 
beating the bush anothei* runs off with 
thti bird. I know what will be the 
consequence. Papa will have a return 
of his gout, and mamma's nervous com- 
plaint will come on again. She will 
have her spasms ; I know mamma will 
have her spasms !" 

" Letois pursue the fugitives," cried 
captain Shank, rising from his chair. 
" Let us make a forced march after 
them. Let us march to quick time. 
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Wfe shall soon be up with the rear- 
guard." 

" Make yourself easy" said Caesar. 
** The sailor cannot keep Sophonisba, 
even if he marries her. Sophonisba is 
under age. Sophonisba is a ward of 
chancery. Her husband ghall be prose- 
cuted for stealing an infant !*^ 

" Brother P' cried Miss Million, " how 
can you talk so ? you are more plague 
than enoi^h. The young man is a 
sailor ; and, before this time to-morrow, 
I^dare say he will be in America.^' 

' " His ship must sail very fast, then," 
said Mr. Hurricane. " I never heard of 
so quick a passage before." 

The ladies had now all assembled in 
the room. 

" A mutiny !" cried captain Brilliant. 
** Four women got together in the same 
house !" 

*' Be pacified, Miss Million, I entreat 
yoa," said Cassandra. "It is a fine 
moonlight night. They are, perhaps, 
only gone for a walk." 

** ifo ! no !" rejoined Miss Million. 
"Sophonisba has run away with the 
young man. Those sailors are such 
sly fellows ; they dont coiirt with fine 
speeches, but make familiar with you 
without saying, By your leave ! How 
the lieutenant pulled and hauled our 
cousin about in the boat ! And how the 
hussy looked at the fellow !" 

" Yes ! I see'd them sister," said Miss 
Mary. " It was quite naisty ! Brother 
has no more heart than a mouse, or he 
would have resented it. I wish I had 
been a man ! Yes, I wish I had been 
a man." 

"I, madam," said captain Shank, 
« resented it. I obliquely challenged 
liim. I insinuated that 1 expected the 
honour of a meeting, with slugs, in a 
sawpit." . 

" Faugh !" said Miss Million. " You 
was upon the high stilts at first, but the 
lieutenant soon took you down." 

"Madam," cried captain Shank, 
" your sex privileges you to talk ; but I 
am sure, no man in company would — 
ha ! hem ! well ! no matter !" 

« More wine !" cried Caesar. 

^* ^rptber !" cried Miss Million, " ^e 



you not ashamed of yourself ? You are 
now more than half tispy." 

" Half tipsy !" cried Caesar : "indeed 
I am not half tipsy. Do not think I 
am half tipsy. This is captain Shank. 
This is my captain. , I am not half tip- 
sy. I am a soldier bold !" 

"To arms! then!" cried Shank;-, 
<' To arms ! I say ! to arms !'' 

" To arms !" repeated Caesar. ^ We 
will all of us to arms !" 



CHAPTER XXXIII. ] 

He can't flatter, he ! 
An honest mind and jilain, he must speak truth I j 
And they will lake it so. 

Shakspeaae. 

The whole family were thus assem- 
bled, and all concerting different mea- 
sures, when such loud and repeated raps 
were heard at the door, that had it not 
been formed of strong materials it 
would certainly have been knocked 
down. Alt ran to the passage. The 
women expected lo behold again the 
fugitives — and Miss Million, with her 
own hands, pulled open the bolt. 
* But what was her astonishment, when 
the door was opened, to be caught in 
the arms of a man, who, with an in- 
vincible assurance, thus accosted her : — 

" The prettiett housemaid I e^r saw 
with my eyes ! Ye gods ! what a clear 
run along the bends. Ambrosia and 
apple dumplings ! what projecting cat- ' 
heads ! And how she has dressed ship ! 
All the colours of the universe contend • 
for the honour of decorating her rig- 
ging ! Smack ! What lips ! They are 
sweeter than sugar-cane !" 

" Tempest !" cried captain Brilliant, 
" or there are no negroes at Jamaica ! 
Welcome to my house." 

" Yes, I have found out your rookery 
house. But I beg pardon. Mr?. Bril- 
liant, your humble servant. Mrs. Hur- 
ricane your most obsequious," — and 
here let the imagination of the reader 
supply many bows, many curtsies, 
many smilies, and much shaking of 
hands. 

Captain Tempest having discovered 
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his mistake, begged pardon of Missj 
Million for his abrupt salutations. "Yet, 
confess," said he, "upon your con- 
science, now, (whispering) did you not 
like it when I was after holding you in 
my arms ?" 

" I was never hugged so before," mur- 
mured Miss Million. 

"No, by JasuSy" said captain Tem- 
pest ; " because you never had Pat be- 
fore for a lover." 

Tempest was a man of unsubdued 
confidence. li was not in the power of 
female modesty to call a blush into his 
cheeks, or suspend the volubility of his 
tongue. He was an entire stranger to 
what my Lord Chesterfield tcims mau- 
vaisehonte. 

Captain Brilliant ushered his giiests 
into the parlour. Miss Mary Million 
had recognised the bonnet of Sopho- 
nisba in the passage, and she ran into 
the room holding it in her hand. 

" Sister !" said she, you was prema- 
ture. Sophonisba is not gone. I have 
found her bonnet." 

. " Stuff!" cried captain Shank. " All 
stuff! She is now on the march. She 
has brigaded herself with the sailor. 
She is deploying for town. She has 
changed her position. She is gone to 
the right about. She has taken up a 
new line by the echellon movement. 
Csesar I To arms ! Recover, comrade, 
your arms ! Oh ! gloomy nip;ht ! Fall, 
moon and stars ! Fulminate, ye hea- 
v«is! Drop hailstones, ye clouds! 
Csesar is conquered !" 

"That^s a good one!" cried the 
young ensign. Cse-Caes-Caesar con- 
quered! Don't you discharge your 
musket before it is loaded! Right 
centre company right face ! By the 
right counter-march. Remaining com- 

Janies outward face. Halt ! Front ! 
hess \ Column open from the rear ! 
March. Gentlemen^, I am not drunk. I 
can march left foot first. Drums beat 
up ! March ! 

<* What's all this?" cried Tempest. 

*^ I thought I had got to Chelsea ; but 
I find I am at Chatham barracks !'' 

The evening had now advanced, and. 
theMiss Millions jexpcessedsome impa- 
tience to get home. 



" I know,^' said the eldest girlj mao^ 
ma will have her spasms again, if we 
don't return soon. Brother, .get your 
hat. We will run up, stairs for our 
bonnets." 

:' I want coffee !" cried Csesar. " I 
am d>ing for a cup of coffee !" . 

" Then come up into the drawing- 
room," rejoined the sister.. "Leave, 
leave your filthy wine." 

Caesar now ascended into the draw- 
ing-room, assisted by the ladies and cap- 
tain Shank ; the naval heroes keeping 
below to confabulate without restraint* 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A refined discourse about refinement. 

"The girl I caught hold of," cried 
Tempest, " is a pretty figure of a female. 
You may, however, discern she was 
bred east of Temple Bar — she is so—' 
ungranimatical." 

** That's the misfortune," said Brilli- 
ant, " of her education. But I dare say 
she has good natural parts." 

" No matter," replied Tempest ; it 
always shocks my delicacy to talk with 
a'woman who has more curls to her 
hair than grammar in her noddle. By 
Jasus! the laist hrogue in a- wtman 
always throws me into a^Jizrcn'* 

'^ I reckon," said Hurricane, '*she has 
plenty of bit." 

" Her father," . ohserved Brilliant, 
"can give her twenty thousand pounds. 
He is as rich as a Jew." 

" Ha ! ha !" cried Tempest, say you 
so ? By the hokey, I h^ve a mind to 
make her a captain's lad." 

^' She appears," said Hurricane, "-to 
be enga,ged to a captain already. Shajok 
told me^ in secret, after the second bot- 
tle, that his father w'as a rich merchant-, 
tailor, and that the old man had held a 
council of war with Mr. Million about 
splicing him to Miss Million." 

"And how soon,*' cried Tempest, 
"I would lay an anchor out towiad" 
ward of the whole boiling.. Bi^t the 
girl is so inelegant and ungrammatical. 
She does not seem to know the four car- 
dml points .p1. th^^Qpmp^ss,.. , ^.Wt 
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should n^ver square our yards together 
by the lifts and braces. I require an 
enlightened woman for my wife ; a girl 
of sentimerit and literal accomplish- 
ments ; one worthy to sail in^ company 
Svith a first-rate duchess. How the 
devil could I take a wife to cox:rt, who 
did not Imow the main-tack from the 
captain's epaulette ?" 

" Very just," said Brilliant, 
fined woman for ever !" 

** Oh ! refinement is every thing," 
exclaimed Tempest, 



the crack of yqur fan, I^ will defend 
ypu with Ihe valour of a m^n ojf war. 
This weapon has never failed me— as 
the man says in Drury-Lane : 

" 'I have seen the day, 
That with this little arm, and this little sword, . . 
l*ve made my way through more impediments, 
Than twenty times your stop!' 

" Confidv* in my protection ! Con- 

" A re-] fide in the protection of a man, whom 

you love for the dangei-s he has past, 

and whose recitalof hairbreadth 'scapes 

in the enemy's deadly breach, ;^^on hrst 



But a man of your acquaintance," j your maiden heart. Come, my intend- 
rejilieU Brilliant, " might polish a young i ed. Aliens ! all along ! as monsieur 
wife. Your conversation would insen- 1 Toupee says." 



tsibly iinprove her." 

* " Tinie, veiy true, my' dear fellow," 
said Tempest. " If the girl had any 
notion of answering her helm, I would 
soon cultivate her mind. But if a girl 
does hot learn grammar at school, you 
would not be able afterwards to beat it 
into her head with a chisel and mallet." 
** You could hire a parson," said 
Brillidnt, ^' A thousand parsons would 
jump mast-high at a salarv of twenty 
pounds a year, arid to be loimd in his 
rations." 



Oh ! 1 am scared to death !" said 
Miss Million. " Captain Brilliant, 
could I not hire a man to go home 
with us ! I would give him a guinea." 

" Here he, stands before ypu !" cried 
Tempest?. " 1 will take you under my 
convoy. I have no swoi^d ; biit I have 
this little shillela. And if any land- 
privateer should lay us alongside — by 
the holy Paul, I Would cut him up in 
junks." 

^* Indeed, captain," said Miss Million^ 
*'your polite offer sets my heart at 



« Oh, -^-^ all parsons P* cried Tempest, [ease. Indeed, sir, I am very sensible 



" I think it ominous to meet' one. 

The two Miss Millions, accompanied 
by the soldiers, how entered the room, 
vvrapped up in their cloaks. 

" Arrah ! my lasses," cried Tempest ; 
" ydur fore-topsails are loose, the signal 
for saiiling. But none of you fired a 
giin.*' 

**'Good hight, gentlemen," said the 
ladies. 

"Ladies!" cried Brilliant, "before 
you. make sail, let me observe to you, 
that the coast every night, from Chel- 
sea to Hyde-Park Corner, is infested 
with land privateers ; that,. after sunset, 
robberies and murders are not un»*,om- 
m9n." 

« Good beavep !" .exclaimed Miss 
MiUipn,'". we are in danger of our lives. 
I* will Aever come out no more after 
this." , 

"Fear nothing,. nay charming fair," 
said captain Shank, taking.the Jband of 
Miss Millioa.jfc."l j^a your man Lat 



of your goodness." 

" Say not a word, honey," replied 
Tempest, "Come, let us fill and be 
off." 

"I will go with you, captain Tem- 
pest," said Hurricane. " And guard 
the other young lady." 

" My dfar Hurricane !'^ cried Flora. 

" If any land-privatecr," resumed 
Hurricane, " should come athwart our 
hawse, I would soon cut his cable." 

" Spring your luff, then," cried Tem- 
pest. "I will iritroduce you to Mrs. 
Tempest. She is now leaning sicnti- 
mentally on her elbow, looking out of 
the cabin window for me, and drop- 
ping a salt-water tear at nw absence. 
Springyour luff, my sea-ofl3^cer, I will 
diowyou sport 1" 

"Yesj that I believe," said Flora. 
"Very well. Hurricane: you want to 
teeak my heart ! You kn6w the state 
I am in.. You will stay out all night." 
^" Flora !" rejomcd Hurricane, "upon 
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the word of a man, I will return to you 
in a couple of hours : I will, upon my 
soul." 

" That's a dear creature !" exclaim- 
ed Flora, in a rapture. "Bye, bye, 
love !" 

" Heave ahead, Jerry ! heave ahead !" 
said Tempest. 

* Miss Million now took the arm of 
Tempest, and her sister accepted that 
of Hurricane. Many adieus were re- 
ciprocated, and away the party march- 
ed, Caesar and captain Shanlc bring- 
ing up the rear, and vociferating a num- 
ber of phrases which they had acquired 
at the drill. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
When Greek meets Greek, then is the tug of war. 

NoTSooner had the party set out, than 
Satan, or, in language more popular, 
the devil began to brood mischief in 
various shapes. The night, awfully 
dark, facilitated his designs. 

The party had walked about Jbalf- 
way up Sloane-street, when tliree foot- 
pads attacked them, crying, " Give up 
your money !" 

"teg!" cried Tempest; «I will 
give it to you ;" and so saying he be- 
gan vigorously to cudgel them with his 
shillela. A battle-royal now ensued, 
in which there was a disparity ; for 
Tempest and Hurricane had to sustain 
the onset of the three robbers. Where 
then was captain ShaAk ? Where en- 
sign Caesar? Alas! Shank, with com- 
mendable prudence, decamped in search 
of the watch ; and Casar had vanished 
like a ghosi at the crowing of the cock. 
_ But no matter. Tempest and Hurri- 
cane very soon dispersed the assailants 
and prosecuted their walk with the la 



*| Did I not defend you like a man !" 
whispered Tempest, m the ear of the 
nymph, squeezing her at the same time 
significantly by the hand. 

" Oh ! you are so brave !" said Miss 
Million. 

" And are you of opinion that none 
but the brave arc worthy of the fair ?*' 

" Indeed I think so." 

" Then if I am brave and you are fair, 
our destiny points to a union. Let us 
part company from Hurricane and your 
sister ; and before two nights jnore 
are over, I will make you a captain's 
lady." 

" My dear captain ! what Would my 
papa and mamma say? There would be 
such a piece of work ! I could never 
look them in the face." 

"I will look them in the face for you. 
Let us alter our course. I will charter 
a chaise for Gretna-Green." 

" Oh, dear ! I do so tremble. When 
Shank offered me marriage, I heard him 
unmoved ; but I declare you make me 
shake with fear." 

" Arrah ! honey ! cling to my arms! 
I will be as tender as a turtle dove." 

Oh ! thou tempter of the human race ! 
whose agency is felt and acknowledged 
throughout the habitable globe; thou 
angel of darkness ! how camest thou to 
put it into the head of captain Tempest 
to whisper the tale of love in the ear of 
Miss Million, and dispose the nymph to 
hear it ? Alas ! no longer does she 
dread that mamma will have the spasms ; 
her visions aie now of a more tender 
nature. 



The devil thus defeated in one pur- 
pose, thought of another that was more 
likely to be attended with success. He 
whispered Tempest in the ear, and with 
irresistible eloquence urged him to run 
away with the banker's daughter ! at 
the same time insinuating his cloven 
foot into the heart of the damsel. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

To Gretna-Green they hurry scurry fly ; 
Ihe bridegrooms glow, the tender virgins siRh. 

Afow. 

Let us now return to lieutenant Echo, 
and the fair Sophonisba, whom we left 
together, dancing it away from Chelsea 
to Hyde-Park Corner. I can now be- 
hold the young officer handing the timid 
maid mto a chaise, and the driver pur-* 
sumg the road that leads towards Scot- 
land. I behold the two pilgrims thus 
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departing at night^-not to rob, or steal, 
or to betray — but to get to Gretna- 
Green ; a spot more delicious than the 
feigned gardens of Adonis or Alcinous. 

They travelled all night with incon- 
ceivable speed ; never was there a quick- 
er succession of chaises on the road. But 
the next morning, as they were about 
to enter the litUe village of Henley, 
their chaise broke dewn, and their flight 
Was impeded. 

' Had the vessel of lieutenant Echo 
struck against a rock, he could not have 
been disposed to swear with more vehe- 
mence. I say disposed — for before he 
could articulate his first oath, the eye, 
the smile^ the whole animated visage of 
Sophonisba, soothed the transports of 
his rage. So true is it, that the presence 
of the fair sex never fails to soften men*s 
manners. 

In this mournful situation, a chaise 
was discovered behind, scouring furious- 
ly along the road, the horses snorting, 
the dust flying — Sophonisba turned pale. 

" Here they overhaul us !" cried Echo. 
" Here- they overhaul us hand over 
hand ! — ^But no matter. ' I am ready for 
Action." And so saying, he put his 
hand into his pocket, and grasped a pis- 
tol, that he had provided for his defence. 

The solicitude of Sophonisba very 
soon subsided. The chaise behind did 
not contain pursuers, but another tender 
couple, who were also dancing it away 
to the hymeneal altar , namely, William 
Tempest, esquire, late commander of 
His Britannic Majesty's ship the Sala- 
mander, and Amelia Million, eldest 
daughter of Miles Million, esquire, 
banker, of the city of London. 

Miss Million was so wrapped up in a j your fault, 
calash and cloak, that Sophonisba, at orders.!' 
first, did not recognize her ; but the 
dress of Tempest announced him to be 
a naval officer. 

The road was extremely narrow ; and 
the broken-down chaise of the lieuten- 
ant otetructed the passage. 

"Chaise, ahoy!" called captain 
Tempest. 

"HoUoa!" said Mr. Echo. 

« I wish," rejoined Tempest, " you 
would not block up the gangway in this | 



manner. It is worse than thestraits of 
BafHeman, where you cannot square 
your yards for mpnkeys." 

" We are clearing the wreck," cried 
Echo. 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Miss Mil- 
lion, " it is Mr. Echo ! And, bless me ! 
I now see Sophonisba, Cousin ! Oh ! I 
am so glad to meet you ! How do you 
do; child V^ and so saying she skipped 
out of the chaise to embrace Sophonisba. 
" Heavens !" exclair^ed Sophonisba, 
•^ my cousin Amelia ! J Where* are you 
going ?" 

Amelia hung down her head. 
" Going !" cried Tempest ; " arrah ! 
.she is going to the altar before the 
wind. — She is going to get her mar- 
riage-tacks on board." . 

" If that's the case, sir," said the 
young lieutenant, " you might as well 
help us to a passage on board of you. 
My vessel, you see, is a mere wreck 
upon the water." 

"Come on board," said Tempest 
" Let us stow close. My bridef, I pre- 
slume has no objection to close stowage." 
Amelia hung dqwn her head. 
"I hope," cried Tempest, "before 
to-morrow night, to be riding the gale 
out in a white-limed chamber. Driver ! 
make sail !" 

Here the postillion of the discomfited 
chaise, accosting the young lieutenant, 
said mournfully, " I hope, and please 
your honour, you wiir not forget the 
driver. These be hard times, and I have 
a wife and no less than six children." 
" There's money for you, shipmate," 
cried lieutenant Echo. " When the 
masts went by the board, it was not 
You crowded sail by my 



"There is another half-crown for 
you," «aid the captain. 

" God bless both your honours !" re- 
sumed the driver. " May you both be 
as happy in the marriage state as I be !" 

Here the other postillion whispered the 
party, that Stephen made it a practice 
to thresh his wife, for her quarrelsome 
•conduct, once every day. 

They all laughed heartily in concert. 
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•BAPTEE XXXVn. 

Bring hiiu instantly- 

. > . TwmJTTH.NlGHT. 

Joyously did our amorous group now 
jig it away for the temple of Hymen ; 
nor did the lovers forbear either glance 
or toy with their fair and willing mis- 



..,At length they arrive at Carlisle; 
and now they are within one stage of 
QretJif^-hall. Fresh horses are ordered, 
and Echo beheld the structure of Gret- 
na rise to hi$ view with not less trans- 
port than the mariner descries land. 
Xteir errand was divined by the coun- 
try people on the road; and they 
scarcely passed a human face that did 
not display, a bro^d grin. 

The snorting steeds stop at the door 
of Gretna-hs^U. They knew well the 
place ; they had conveyed many a cou- 
ple thither before. A curly, rfed-head- 
c4 : Scotch boy opens the door of the 
carriage; the heroes leap out, they 
take their brides by the hand and lead 
them, blushing, but nothing loth, to the 
chamber of wedlock. 

" You boy !" vociferated Tempest. 
/^Sir!" . 

" Pass the word for the chaplain !'' 
I " Chaplain, sir 1" 
' ** Aye ! the parson. Tell him to bear 
9 h^nd here. We w^ant him to read a 
page out of Hamilton Moore to us. We 
want him to splice us ! Tol de rol ! tol 
de roll" ' ,. 

. A blush burned in the cheek of Ame- 
lia ! apd the eyes of Sophoni^ba now 
spught and now declined the encounter 
of the VQung lieutenant's. 

While the boy \vas gone for the 
blac^ksxnithj the party amused them- 
selves with reading the inscriptions on 
the wainscot of the room; inscriptions 
which sentimental minds would have 
perused with, rapture, but which served 
only to call forth a loud laugh from the 
lupg^ of Tempest. 

^."T wonder,^' said'Ae joung lieuten- 
ant to the captain, " if it will be long 
before the pa.rson ^heaves in sight.*' 

" fiterelie coines,'^ replied Ihe^cap- 



tain, '^ and so drunk that he c«n liardly 

walk a straight plank.!* ..... 

Behold the blacksmith, yclc^ped Par- 
son of Gretna-Green. Lo ! he enters 
the room. What gravity of counten- 
ance and solemnity of mien ! But see ! 
how h^ staggers ! , Wherefore this serr 
pentine motion ? He lias only taken 
his morning glass. 

" Hoa!" . cried . captain Tempes^, 
" Why, I say Mr. Parson ; you have 
been bowsing up your jib-stay ! poipe, 
splice this lady and, me, and that gentle^ 
man and his ladyj and then, we will all 
take a pull at the haliards together. 

" Ring the bell, will you — ^ring the 
bell, will your 

"Yes !" cried Tempest, "Pll ring the 
bell, and give such a peal, that I'll make 
all sneer again. But first, I say, spliee 



us 



!" 



Amelia murmured unintelligibly. 

" Pull the bell, \\'iU you— pull the 
bell — the young ladies would lik;^ a 
glass of wine." 

" Not any, sir, thank you kindly," said 
Sophonisba. 

" Come, parson," crieilTepapest,/* 49 
your duty." 

" Softly !" said the parson, " I always 
come to terms before I marry. My 
price is twenty guineas for each couple. 
Nor is it much. When Lord' Saddpu 
ran away with Miss Wealthy, the.bank- 
er's daughter, he gave me, a, hundred 
pound note for marrying them. lam 
well known. It was I who married Mr. 
Parry : and I was sent for, jat a vast ex- 
pense, to attend his trial at Bristol.' I 
shall never forget the speecli that ifcr- 
skine made." 

" Well," replied T^pest, " do your 
duty, parson : I will give you the twenty 
guineas./^ 

" But, captain," rejoii^ed the^parspn, 
" we want somebody to give the young 
ladies away. Let me see. Joey, the 
postillion, will do for orle father, apd 
Sandy, the ostler, for the other. — ^P^ill 
the bell, will you ; pull the bell.'' /'" 
^ The bell was rung, and tHe ;boy en- 
tered. 

'"Archibald,'' said the parsop, " tell 
•?<?f:y .and Sandy Jp^coijaeJ^ijt^ef:/; _^.^ . ^ 
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J.Oiy fttid Sandy were both obedient 
to tibe call. They came into the room, 
each grinning and scratching his head, 
and casting his abashed eyes towards 
the ground. 

"Joey,'* cried captain Tempest, "we 
want you to stand father here.'* 

« Yes, master," said the fellow, ** arid 
it bea'nt the first toime. It was I who 
geave awoy madam Wealthy to my 
WSaddog." 

fhe brides were led before the Gret- 
na-Green parson by their bridegrooms 
in thelionest jubilation of the heart ; for 
t^iere , was nothing imposing in his 
speech or manner, and I should mar 
the idea of t£e miin to compare him with 
any individual of the cloth. The old 
man was in the dress of a mechanic. 
His person was tall, his air vulgar. 
There was a smirt on his lip, a twin - 
kle in his crossing eyes, and a shuffle 
about hitfi as he pulled up the waist- 
Hand of his garment. ^ 

Captain TerripeM was wedded to 
Amelia, and lieutenant Echo to Sopho- 
n^sba. The parson's bill was paid ; the 
horses were again put to, and back the 
bridegrooms and brides were conveyed 
with rapidity to Carlisle, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the villagers on the road. 

Tempest, under-, the exterior of ^ franc 
por/cwr, concealed a mischievous dispo- 
sition. He was ever at his pranks, and 



"Nineteen." 

*' Is this the firist time yott are mar- 
ried?" 

" Always broomstick fashion before.'* 

" No bigamy, coast all clear. Very 
good. And now shipmate, before we 
turn in and make the clues strand, let lis 
take a small pull at the haliards to 
freshen the ni jp. I wonder that waiter 
does not heave in sight. I peremptorily 
ordered the fellow to bring us a bottle 
of Madeira. Touch the bell will you, ' 
my dear Echo?" 

The waiter, iipon answering the 
bell, brought an exciise, instead of a 
bottle of Madeira. , 

" My mistress says, sir-^" . 

•< your mistress, where's the 

Nvine?" 

Scrub was about to stairimer but a 
reply, when his mistress aippeared at the 
door, dropping a lady-like courtesy, and 
looking thie picture of good nature itielf. 
She was a woman of about fifty-four 
years of age, presenting to the view an 
imluense person, apparelled in silk, and 
bedizened with 'gau^e and ribbons ; a 
ndoving mass of plethora ; face bloated 
with red; eyes blue and steadfast ; and 
a lisp in her Speech, which was soft and 
cajoling. With an easy liiiembarrassed 
air, she addressed her naval guest. 

" Extremely sorry, captain, that we 
are out of wine, and cannot supply you 



('win it be credited?) meditated On his with a bottle, and what is pecufiarly 
return to the tavern the nefarious spree I unfortunate, there is no other house iii 
erf making young Echo roaring driink on ] the place thlat 'keeps it." 
his wedding night. As to his own! " Well, then, inadam. 



match with Miss Million, he had been 
so ofteii "matched to women in one Way 
of' another, that when the brides with- 
drew to their respective chambers, at- 
tended by the female servants of the 
house, he took the matter easy ; while 
young Mr. Echo, on the contrary, in an 
agony of impatience, was pacing the 
floor of the apartment at the fate of sev- 
en Tcriots an hour. 

*^ Lieutenant," said Tempest, " catm 
your unruly thoughts. Brmg ]^ourself 
to an anchor in this empty chair' along- 
side of me. 
"Well, there captain,! am seated." 
''"'lEcho,' how old are you ?" 



we must put 
up with spirits. I dare say you biave 
some good smuggled brandy in the cel- 
lar. You know what moon-shihe is:" 

"Not a drop of that either, captain. 
But we' expect a waggon, on its way 
from Carlisle to Edinburgh, to btop at 
the door to-morrow with some. It will 
call about noon." 

"If you have neither wine nor 'spi- 
rits in the house, what the devil have 
you got?" 

" Nothing but ginger-beer, captain." 

" Giii^er T 'Tis worse than the 

small swipes served out to the foremast- 
men in harbour: But it matters hot. 
Now! think of it, I brought a bottle of 
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proof brandy along with me in my port- 
manteau. VYaiter, hand it up here, that 
I may unlock it. I should be sorry to 
disappoint my friend." 

In the meantime, the good landlady 
made a thousand significant gesticulations 
to young Echo, prompting his escape. 
He was not without the tact to perceive 
how the land lay. He stole softly out 
of the door, where the chamber-maid 
stood with a light in her hand. She 
beckoned the young naval bridegroom 
to follow her up the staircase; the 
slaughter of the hostess called out from 
the bar as they passed by, " Mind, 
Betty, number nine !" The girl con- 
ducted the youth to the nuptial chamber 
— Sophonisba made an attempt to de- 
tain her; but rejecting the virgin en- 
treaties of. his biide, he pushed the 
laughing hussey into the passage, 
smacked to ihe room-door and locked 
it inside. 

The captain having found the bottle 
of cognac, was turning round to place 
it on the table, when, to his great sur- 
prise, he saw only the landlady in the 
room. 

" Where the devil, ma^dara, is the 
young lieutenant, he is surely not gone 
to turn in?'' 

" Why, yes, sir, it is high time for all 
honest persons to be in bed." 

The captain betrayed no anger at 
finding himself foiled. He drank a 
large rummer of grog made half and 
half, and desired the chambermaid to 
light him up to Mrs. Tempest. " And, 
waiter," said he, " give this shilling to 
Boots, and direct him to rouse up the 
lieutenant at break of day. Tell him 
to thubder at his chamber-door, for the 
young oflScer sleeps hard." 

^■' It shall be done, sir,'' said the lying 
waiter, thrusting his tongue into his 
cheek. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

S ime men are lo be flattered, «ou»e awed into a 
thing. — Chesterfield. 

On the return of the party to the 
metropolis, captain Tempest, deriding 
the repugnance of his bride, with cha- 



racteristic assurance conducted her ta 
the house of her father. The footman 
asked his commands. 

" Show me up stairs, sirrah !" cried he. 
The voice and the mien of Tempest 
awed the servant into submission; and, 
contrary to his master's orders, he con- 
ducted our pair into the drawing-room. 
Mary Million and Caesar were sitting 
by the fire. Mary was knitting ; Caesar 
was studying a treatise on fortification. 
Mary, on looking up, ran with emo- 
tion to the arms of her sister. They both 
burst intojears. 

** Oh ! ^Amelia !" cried she, " how 
naughty you have been. Mamma has 
had the spasms. Her numbness has 
come on again. And papa has been 
so afflicted that he had no appetite at 
the lord mayor's feast. It was in the 
papers, Amelia !" 

Cifisar, sullen as an Ajax in the in- 
fernal regions, uttered not a word ; but 
offered to withdraw. 

" Stripling !" cried Tempest, inter- 
cepting Ca?sar ; " where is your urba- 
nity, where your aflfection?" Triflienot 
with my leelings, or, by the God that 
made me—" 

" My dear Tempest," said Amelia, 
" be calm, I beseech yoii." * 

" Youth !" resumed Tempest, " go 
this instant to your sister. Tender her 
your hand. You wear the dress of a 
man ; show yourself one^" 
Csesar did as he was bidden. 
•' There !" cried Tempest. ** Now 
go to your fath.^r. Make him my com- 
pliments. Tell him the husband of his 
(laughter, an officer of the navy — a man 
that dares to do all that becomes a 
man — tell him captain Tempest desires 
his company." 

" I go, sir," said Caesar. 
Some men, says Lord Chesterfield, 
are to be flattered and some threatened 
into a thing. Tempest understood the 
last art. 

At length Mr. Million, accompanied 
by his wife, entered the room. Amelia 
throws herself at their feet and claims 
their forgiveness. The parentf^ relent. 
They lift their child from the ground, 
and tenderly embrace her. 

j 
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•' Your name, sir," said the banker, 
" is I believe Tempest V? 

The captain bowed. 

" Your fame, sir, is not unknown to 
me. If I mistake not, you were made 
post, forlieading a party of seamen in 
storming a fort m the West Indies *?" 

Again the captain bowed- 

" In marrying my daughter, sir, you 
bave done me honour. Her fortune is 
thirty thousand pounds. The whole 
shall be made orer to you with interest, 
in foiur quarterly payments." 

"Sir," replied Tempest, ^ " your 
daughter is a fortune in herself. She 
is virtuous, lovely, amiable ! I saw her 
and was conquered. She was the first 
woman that ever made a prize of my 
heart. Many a woman of quality has 
eyed me with regard ; but the shot of 
their glances never reached me. None 
hut the fire of Amelia's eye could cause 
mij to strike! To her I haiiled down 
my jack, my ensign and my pendant !" 

Amelia dispatched a glance at Tem- 
pest from under her fair ieyelashes, and 
heaving her beautiful bosom, fetched a 
deep sigh. 

" She IS a good girl, captain," said the 
banker ; " and I lament not her destiny. 
She is your own." 

" I thank you," said Tempest, " nor 
will yau repent the gift. I will take 
her to eburt. She shall be introduced 
to the first, chop mandarins. But first I 
must buy a coach for my Amelia." 

Amelia looked fondly at her husband. 

" Amelia," said Tempest, " 1 have 
business at the admiralty ; so stay with 
your family till four, when I will call 
for you." 

Amelia pouted and looked grave. 

"She does not like to be from you, 
captain," said the banker-: " but say you 
will dine here ; and then she will ac- 
cede." 

" I will do myself the honour, sir." 
And so saying the. captain withdrew, 
humming the sentimental tune of, *' By 
the deep nine." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Travels by , land . A mayor's feas t . 

Captain Brilliant, having settled 
his business in town prepared to depart 
for Wales, whither Mr. Hurricane and 
his wife, together with Mr. Echo and 
his wife, had also resolved to go. 

The employed three chaises, for two 
of the ladies took up a great deal of 
room I and they loaded a chaise in the 
rear with bread and cold meat, and fruit 
and wine, that such as were faint on the 
road might eat and drink, an! be glad 
in heart. 

With regard to Tempest, he was not 
a man disposed to retire into Wales ; 
he loved. the city, where he could sport 
his figure £vnd possessions. Besides he 
wished much to sentimentalize his young 
wife ; to graramaticise her English, to 
give her a taste for poetry, and polish ' 
into elegance her city awkwardness. 
And all -this he undertook to do himself! 
Oh ! what a delightful tack for a hus- 
band to cultivate the mind of his wife ! 
To spread before her a rich intellectual 
banquet! To engraft ideas on her 
mind, and new combinations of diction 
on her speech ! To exercise her natu- 
ral susceptibility for all the tender cha- 
rities ! Sweet ! Oh ! Sweet ! I no\v 
behold Amelia silting at the same table 
with Tempest, devouring up his belles- 
lettres instructions with a greedy ear, 
considering his precepts oracular, and 
every day acquiring more expression of 
countenance ! 

Our party, in their journey to Bris- 
tol, took the more circuitous road of Sa- 
lisbury, desiring to visit that famous 
city, whose matchless cathedral boasts 
as many windows as there, are weeks, 
pillars as there are days, and gates as 
there are months in the year. 

It was the day of the mayor's feast, 
when captain Brilliant entered Salis- 
bury .with his wife, and his friends and - 
their wives. The whole city was in 
motion. The trumpeters w^ere sound- 
ing their trumpets at the gates of the 
council-house. The, ctoks and cup- 
bearers, obedient to the sound, were 
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running from the kitchen and eellars, 
with dishes and bottles in their hands. 
The mayor, preceded by the mace- 
bearers, and followed by the clergy and 
corporation, were marching in solemn 
procession to the hou^e of feasting. 

Oh ! it was a goodly sight ! A de- 
tachment of the war-captains were 
drawn up in the market place, in battle 
array, ready to defend their bacon. And 
the nymphs of the city had clambered 
to their casements, and thrust their heads 
into the public street ; some gazing at 
the huee feeders, some casting from be- 
neath tneir fine eyelashes glances at the 
military, and others recognizing among 
the men of the gown, the preacher who 
in exhorting them to repentance had 
inspired them with tenderness. 

Much contention was there that day 
for the uppermost seats at the feast ; and 
many were the salutations and greetings 
in the market place. Like the days, 
too, that were before the flood, there was 
much eatine and drinking. 

After a dinner of peace and quietness 
and loving kindnesSj^ at the White Hart, 
our naval heroes accompanied their 
wives in a walk round the city; and 
while the mayor and corporation were 
circulating their bottle, tiie party sub- 
scribed twenty-five pounds to the half- 
famishe<i prisonei-s of Fisherton jail. 

Sophonisba, who, next to her hus- 
band, loved a book, called at a book- 
seller's shop in Oatmeal Row, where a 
little man vf^s standing erect behind bis 
counter, clad in a snuff-coloured coat, 
and blowing his fingers to keep them 
warm. 

/'Have you any new publications, 
sir ?'* said Sophonisba. 

'^ Yes, miss, I have a perfectly new 
work, oix Abstinence from Animal 
Food;^^ 

" Is it popular, sir ?" 

" Not, ma''am, in this city.*^ 

** I believe you," cried Brilliant 
*' They were piping to dinnier here, just 
as we luffed round the council house. I 
should not like to find the inhabitants 
in their rations^'' 

Our party pas!:ed the night at Salis- 
bury, and early ^Jhe^ next morning pro- 



ceeded to Bristol, where they put up at 
the Greyhound in Broad-Mead- 



CHAPTER XL. 

From yonder proudly vaulted hall, 
The sbouis of festive ininh rMovid ; ■ 

The blazing tapers gild the wall, 
And the frolic dancers beat the ground. 

Akoh. 

After crossing the little river Sevcni, 
a day's easy journey brought our party to 
CaerfiUy^ from whence the chaises were 
dragged by the populace to the house 4^ 
Admiral Roughknot. 

The admiral, however unused to the 
melting mood, was wholly overcome by 
the presence of his niece. Nor was Cas- 
sandra without emotion. The white 
arms of beauty leaned on the shoulder 
of the worthy man ; the tears fell fast ; 
sighs issued Irom her heart. 

'* Welcome, my chi^d !" cried the ad- 
miral, *' welcome to thy hot)^^. I for- 
give thee leaving me ! Thou hast mar- 
ried the man who merits thy affection !" 

The moon at this interview, was 
walking through the cloudless sky ; the 
sons of the coitage were pursuing their 
dreams ; and tlie repose of the night was 
disturbed only by the bark of the watch- 
dog. , ' . • 

Yet Fame, swift -winged fame, flies 
with nnmeasurabie specS, by day and 
by night. The inhabitants of Caerfilly 
and the neighbouring bills shook oif 
their nightly slumbers, to welcome the 
heroes ot my pag^ to their hospitable 
soil. 

Sir Hugh Morgan and his family 
were not long absent* Tears ceased to 
flow, and all was mirth, and joy, aad 
jubilee. The harp was brought; the 
Race of Jenkin was played ;<and the 
hall resounded with the steps of the 
dancers. . ; . 



CHAPTER XW. 

Ther^wasaday 
. That be ^d.wrar a vi^Ard, aiid could tUl 
A whibperiDg tale in a fair lady's ear. 

SHAKSPiAXC. 

The joy of Admiral Roughknot, at 
the safe return of his niece and her gal- 
lant captain^ was unspeakably greet. 
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•* Well, bow/* said he, "I am con- 
tmt. I am old, very old. I bad the 
command of a line-of-batlleship in Rod- 
ney's action with De Grasse, and that 
is more than twenty years ago. The 
last flake of life's coil is now 
through the block of eternity, 
matters not. I only wished to see Cas- 
sandra happily spliced. That wish is 
granted me, and I care not how soon 



my life-lines may go 5 whether fate 



Sandra was preparii^ the oriental beve^ 
rage. 

The old admiral rose from bis seat. at 

the entrance of the ladies, and handed 

them respectively to a chair. He then 

reeved [seated himself between Ihem and with 

But it great gallantry complimented them on 

the beauty of their looks. 

" And so, Mrs. Echo," said Admiral 
Roughknot," nptwithstainding the Taunt- 
ed powers of a red coat, you preferred a 
true-blue to it. You chose rather to join 



snaps them at the standing pdrt, or 

whether she casts them off, and they hand and heart with a lieutenant' on 



run through the sheave. 

" My dear uncle !^' cried Cassandra, 
" I hope you will live many years yet, 
and behold every year bring more hap- 
piness, if it is possible, to BrilUant and 
myself.'' 

. " Captain Brilliant,'' said the admi- 
ral, chuckling, " if this, now, should be 
a boy, I will turn my pond into a punch 
bowl, and invite all the people of Caer- 
fiily to bale it out. There shall be feast- 



half-pay, who had been all his life s^float, 
than a union with a quill driver of ex- 
tensive fortune." 

Sophonisba smiled. 

" And I am positive the young lieu- 
tenant Ls one of the happiest men that 
ever stepped between the stem and stern 
of a ship. He is never at rest but when 
he is sitting alongside of you, or has got 
you in tow." 

" And that is my case, too, sir," said 



ing for all hands. Every room in the ; Hurricane. " I am never satisfied unless 

Boar's head shall hold as many guests | Flora is within hail of me" 

as it will stow. The harp shall be set " That will do for the marines," said 

to work. Old age shall recover its 1 Captain Brilliant. 

youth. I " Yes," said Flora ; " but the sailors 

*' I am certain, sir, in my own piind," 1 will never believe it. My husband must 
said Brilliant, " that it will be a son. It | not tell that to Admiral Koughknot." 
was the keel of «i boy I laid down ; and ■ " Why, madam," said the admiral^ 
he shall be called, sir, after you." " it is very credible. You are as full of 

" Good !" said the admiral. "If the charms as a ship is of ropes." 
youiig dog emulates my deeds, he will " So I think," said Hurricane, 
not disgrace his Majesty's navy. I had " A very poor comphment !" cried 



^Iways a zeal for the service. From the 
time I went on board the Dreadnought, 
a little midshipman not bigger than the 
topsail-sheet knot, till I was made^dmi- 
r4 on the East India station, I was ne- 
ver kiiown to fight the old soldier. The 
doctor never had me on his sick list, 
unless, when by drifting, I got athwart 
the hawse of. a fire-ship. I was never 
known to skulk, never known to play 
at Tom Coxe's traverse." - 

Captain Hurricane now entered the 
room, accompanied by his teeming 
spouse ; and soon after Lietitenant Echo 
made his appearance, with his tender 
bride, smiling loves and graces. 

It was the hour of breakfast The 
foptQia^.had brought the urn, 4nd Cas* 



Brilliant. ** There are only nine ropes 
in a ship— the rest is stays, back-stays, 
shrouds and braces." t- 

*'It matters not," said Flora, " I /am 
used to this raillery," 

" It is a mere trifle in war tinve," re- 
turned Brilliant. 

" Come, ladies," 'said the admiral, 
" let us talk of something more imporr 
tant. Whose cook-week is it, prav ?" 

Brilliant attempted to stifle laughing, 
but it was wholly out of his power. 
He statnped, roared, and made the ropna 
i'cho with an honest unsophisticated ha/, 
ha! ha! 

^My dear," said Cassandra, "lord 
Chesterfield says it is not pretty to 
laugt aloud." 
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." Not pretty to laugh aloud !» re- i CHAPTER XLIJ. 

joined Brilliant. " Why, it throws ofi 

the spleen, helps digestion, and puts ' Minstrel ! tune some iulcet lay, 

the whole system in better tri n." ! I^^J iT^hirp^^ni'the Wl, 

" Ladies/ said the admiral, " I beg Wake to rapture every soul 

pardon — but who stands cater this 

week ?" Captain Brilliant and his lady ac- 

"Permit me, sir," said Sophonisba. cepted the invitation of the admiral, to 
" I will be cateress. What, sir, would make his house their permanent abode ; 
you relish to-day for dinner ?" but lieutenant Hurricane aad young 

"I leave that, madam," replied the Echo, having well considered the affair, 
admiral, " to your judgment." j hired, for a twelvemonth, ready fumish- 

**But, admiral," said Brilliant, "ifled lodgings in the neighborhood of 
the cook, or, more politely, the caterix, Swanrci*. 

does not get her coppers well cleaned, \ Before, however, the gallant tars iin- 
and her meat well towed, is she not to'deitook their journey, they' contributed, 
be cobbed? Mrs. Echo, you had bet- j by their hilarity, to the celebration of 
ter keep* a sharp look-out. De}>end ; an event which increased the happiness 
upon it, I will be more severe than ever ; of Brilliant. 

your governess was. I'll take some of; The lady of this illustrious officer 
your sheathing off." , ; wa^ safely delivered of a son, the pledge 

" Sir," said Sophonisba," whatever a of pure and chaste affection, 
court-martial adjudges, I must submit to. : Before I describe the journey of the 
But do not accuse me before I am guilty." \ two lieutenants towards Swansea, it will 

In this manner w^ould admiral Rough- j be no undelightful task to exhibit . the 
knot converse with the inmates of his festivity which reigned under the roof 
hospitable mansion, preserving his wit j of the admiral, when Casstndr^ was 
and humour at an age when other men sufficiently recovered to receive the 
are prone to moroseness and gloomy re- company of her friends, 
flections. j In the rustic masquerade given by the 

No man forgets ever his original pro-' admiral to the inhabitants of Caeriilly, 
fession. TIih cask retains the flavour i there were marshalled the gayest groups 



of the first liquor which impregnated 
it. Once a sailor, always a sailor ; and 
the admiral still spoke in the ship idiom, 
still fetched his comparisons from on 



board, and still pursued the metaphors harp, drenched themselves in the cup 



of his early youth. Indeed the cup of 
the old gentleman's happiness seemed 
now full. His face was ever cheerful* 



of a feiry land. The park and gardens 
of the naval chief were transformed into 
a kind of enchanted ground, where the 
inebriate mob, to the soft music of the 



of joy. 

To the sound of martial music was 



opened the masquing scene; and old 
and his smile denoted a serenity of ; age, as if feeling a rejuvenescence, ex- 
mind, and a freedom from perturbation J claimed to the melting fair, in the Ian- 
All his -wishes^ had been centred in the guage of a festive bara> 

felicity of his niece, whom he loved,. Braid yourlocks with rosy twine, 

with the warmth and tenderness ofaj Dropping odoars, dropping wine j 

father. ^ That niece was now married to! ^jfdTwTe wftKrhead, 

a man who deserved the precious jewel ; strict Age and sour Severity, 

who had fought his country's battles, '^^fl^^^.l^UI^T^^ — '''- 

and increased the glory ot her flag; imitate the starry choir, 

who was not leading a life of idleness, ^ ^°^^« '^^ '"^^^^ ^" wavering morris move. 

but reposing on his laurels ; and who, T\As fete w^as directed hy the taste rf 

when his Sovereign again required his the admiral. The industry of the town 

services, would be one of the first at the of Caerfilly formed the van-guard in 

post of honour. the army of pleasure, and had ten^ 
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rince given pleasing " note of prepara- 
rion " 

The whole host of tailors, mantua- 
[nailcers, and milliners, had been for a 
m.oiith in requisition. Cooks, painters, 
carpenters, and confectioners, were le- 
fc^'ied en masscy to commeniorate the 
bappyday. 

1^0 the capacious means which the 
regular establishment of the admiral's 
boxise afforded, were added several tern 
porary accommodations. Of these one 
was a long and beautiful green walk, 
extending from the great door of the 
manston, in various directions, through 
an ample and cultivated garden. 

It was covered in, and hung with 
numerous festoons of variegated lamps, 
and terminated by a transparency of a 
female figure, representing Peace as- 
cending to heaven, after having destroy- 
ed War and his officious fiends. 

The finest flowers of almost every 
species, blooming in beds along the 
sides of the walk, rose in great abund- 
ance ; while the most beautiful shrubs 
\iraved their branches to the soft breeze 
of night, and mingled their odours. 

This walk was rendered peculiarly 
grateful from the freshness of the air, 
the coolness of the ground, and the 
fragrance of- the flowers; and conse- 
quently aflbrded a retreat to all who, 
in the course of the night, suffered (torn 
tlie heat of the ball room and interior 
apartments. 

About eight in the evening the com- 
pany began to assemble, and there was 
no family of opulence, within" twelve 
miles of Caerfilly, that did not hasten 
to the spot. 

Sir Hugh Morgan apj^eared in the 
costume of Fluellen, the brave and lo- 
quacious Welshman in Henry the P^ifth ; 
and his accent was highly appropriate, 
and exquisitely shrewd. The eldest son 
of the worttiy baronet supported the 
character of a blind Welsh harper, and 
touched the strings of his instrument 
with no contemptible skill. 

Mr. Jones personated a landlord of a 
country inn, with characteristic drollery, 
and dilated on the commodiousness of 
his roomS; the iabundance of his larder, 



the excellence of his wines, and the 
obliging temper of his wife, to the uni- 
versal mirth and jollity of his hearers. 

Captain Morgan acquitted himself 
with great adroitness in the part of a 
female barber, a profession common in 
Wales ; and boasted very eloquently of 
the softness of his soap and the keenness 
of his razors. 

Colonel Williams was a Turk of sol- 
emn and dignified mien ; and the dress 
of the follower of Mahomet was mag- 
nificent beyond description. 

Major Parry, lieutenant Evans, and 
Mr. Ellis, horse-dealers. 

Mr. Owens was a corn-cutter.. 

Captain Hardy personated a Jew. 

Old Mr. James Howels was dressed 
in the habit of a Dutchman ; and he 
acted up to the character, by smoking 
his pipe and drinking his gin the whole 
night. He was, indeed, the most natu- 
ral character in the whole group. 

Mr. Philips was in a domino. 

Of the domestic group, I shall be 
allowed to speak minutely. The ad- 
miral personated the character of a 
Chelsea pensioner. A most excellent 
mask. 

Captain Brilliant appeared as a wa- 
terman, and his muscular form and 
limbs were wtII adapted to the charac- 
ter. 

Lieutenant Hurricane came forward 
as Neptune, attended by Echo as his 
barber : they acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably, and provoked considerable 
laughter. 

W<B now come to the ladies. It 
would be impossible for the coldest ima- 
gination to describe the ensemble of 
this party, without giving an air of 
extravagance to the picture. Faxuiy 
might have regarded the spot as the 
temple of beauty, where some second 
Charles had enshrined the loveliest 
women of the age, as the proudest re- 
cord of the glory of his reign. 

In this most interesting circle, there 
was a group of fairy queens, composed 
by the three fair daughters of sir Hugh 
Morgan, whose ravishing forms excited 
admiration. 
The lovely Miss Williams appeared 
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ta an angel; dnMB, white and silrer, 
blue scarf and wings- 

Mrs. Morgan personated a ballad- 
singer, and warbled sweetly several 
ballads of her own composition. One 
little song in particular, was loudly en- 
cored. 

<<The jatting rocks the ocean laves, 
And soon or late the rocks decay, 

Until, with liqaid shocks, the waves 
Sweep every rugged stone away. 

•< Not so the seas of tears I poor ; 

Ah 1 cruel ! while for thee I pine : 
Those seas of tears but harde r 

That unrelentiog heart of thjne."' 

These verses, sung with cprrespond- 
r ing plaintiveness of voice, had a won- 
derful effect upon the audience. 

Miss Evans, the gay, the beautiful, 
" and accomplished, was a gipsy, who 
told fortunes with great archness. She 
belonged to a group of gipsies who had 
pitched their tentSj, lighted a fire, and 
put on their pot to boil. They had an 
ass, with panniers, and two fine chubby 
children of the Egyptian breed. Many 
^ a credulous fair one resorted to these 
oracles, to learn their destinies; and 
many a specious promise was held out 
of. future lovers, husbands, and numer- 
ous progeny. 

The lovely Sophonisba was the chiff 
syhilj who warbkd, with exquisite 
grace, a wild and original catch. 

" WEen poplars high waving in air. 

Embower the pool, 
W« duly at noon^tide repair, 

For quiet and cool. 

«< And do not old Bfindle or Pie, 

From the midst of the dell, 
Now tell ye the gipsies are nigh, , 

By tinkling her bell ?" 

When the plaudits, raised by this 
simple unaffected ditty, had ceased, 
Miss iE vans sweetly sung, 

** Now eye we the glance of a star, 

Arise in the we«t, 
To gleam o'er the dell, where aAir, 

We seek our night's rest. 

" By the tinklings and brayings more near. 

Our haunt is betrayed, 
AndfSlowly the gipsies appear 



Of the other ftmale madrs, the lady 
of captain Hardy, and her sister, were 
flower girls ; but it would be an endlea 
task to enumerate every character as- 
sumed. 

Mrs. Brilliant was in an elegant em- 
broidered white and silver dress, at- 
tended by Flora, in white satin and 
pearls. 

The dances commenced about one, 
and the goddess of the fantastic toe was 
successful in her inspirations- Reels 
and strathspeys were danced in trui 
style. The band belonged to the Mou- 
mouthshire militia, and more animated 
music was scarce ever heard. 

At three the company sat down to a 
magnificent supper, and it was broad 
day before they had made their con- 
gratulations to captain Brilliant^ and 
called for their carriages. 

1 have been the more explicit in de- 
scribing this scene of fashionable 
gaiety, because every one^ as doctor 
Goldsmith says, however low-minded 
himself, delights to read of high Ufe, 
and high-lived anecdotes, and memoirs 
of lords, ladies, and knights of the , 
garter. 



iCHAPTER XLIII. 

But who the melodies of morn can, tell? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain sidt. 
The lowing herd, the sheepfold'* simple beU ; 

The pipe of early shepherd, dim descried 
In the low valley • echoing far and wide. 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 

The hum others, and linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal ^ve. 

Beattus. 

It was at an early hour of the morn- 
ing that the two lieutenants and their 
lovely spouses bade adieu to admiral 
Rougbknot and their shipmates captain 
Brilliant and his lady, and began their 
journey to Swansea. 

It was in the fulness of life and self- 
enjoyment that our party set out. Their 
spirits predisposed to cheerfubess, and 
susceptible of agreeable emotions, shed 
a brightness on every surrounding ob- 
jects on hill and dale, forest and plain. 
Their feelings rendered the murmurings 
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t the rivulet, the rushing of the dis- 
int torrent, and the wild muinc of the 
roods, a feast of pure, rational, and e>r- 
uisite delight. 

The heart df Sophonisba danced with 
ecret gladness. She loved retirement, 
(Ot she loved to have an ardent lover, 
a whose ear she could tell the pleasures 
f retirement, either in the morning, oq 
he mountain-top; at noon, in the 
hade ; or at evening, before the door of 
ler modest villa. Such a lover she had 
low found under the endearing name of 
Kisband — a husband wholly devoted to 
ler, as the fairest being in creation. 

Not being restricted with regard to 
dme, but free as the air of heaven, the 
party took a circuitous route to Swan- 
tea, desirous to visit in their journey 
whatever was remarkable in nature or 
art. 

A few hours travelling brought them 
to PotU y Prid, that is, New Bridge. 
This bridge is composed of a single arch, 
whose span is considered the greatest 
in the world. It exceeds that of the 
Rialto in Italy. 

This bridge crosses the river Taafe. 
A little higher up is a famous salmon- 
leap, but the party, in visiting it, could 
dificaver no fish. 

Having dined at the Bridgewater- 
arms, an inn delightfully situated on the 
road, the party, in charming spirits, pro- 
secuted their journey, and reached Mer- 
thyr late in the evening. 

To behold the town of Merthyr to ad- 
' vantage, it should be entered at night. 
For what can be conceived more aw- 
fully grand than numberless volcanoes 
vomiting smoke, and furnaces emitting 
their vivid lights, till the whole country 
appeared in flames. 

The next morning the gentlemen 
went to inspect an enormous overshot 
"wheel, composed entirely of cast iron. 
It is fifty feet in diameter, and seven feet 
broad. 

This wheel, in an obscure country, 
deservedly excites attention. It works 
many inferior wheels, distributing the 
ur with incredible force through differ- 
^t tubes to the furnaces. 
From Merthyr the party pursued the 



road to Cardiff, a very neat town, af* 
fording good accommodations. 

At Cardiff they stopped to^dine, and 
proceeded to Cowbridge, a town com- 
posed of a single street ; and vrhere, 
there being little or no trade, the shop- 
keepers are continually standing before 
their doors. 

Sophonisba feeling a slight indisposi- 
tion, her gallant husband ran for the 
physician, |and doctor Bates had the 
honour of feeling her pulse, and pre- 
scribing her regimen. 

Doctor Bates b the most intelligent 
and the best humoured man at Cow- 
bridge. But he is troubled with a 
gouty affection in his legs, which 
catuses him to walk like a person in 
fetters. 

From Cowbridge the party journeyed 
to Pyle House, a solitary but commo- 
dious inn on.the road, in their way to 
it, they passed through Neath, a suffo- 
cating place, tolerable only to the 
Cyclopes. Its venerable abbey is in- 
habited by the ragged and dirty families 
of the workmen employed at the cop- 
per smelting-houses. 

Our party were much pleased with 
Pyle House, and Mr. Marment's family. 
His two eldest daughters are comely, 
well-bred, and amiable girls. 

The ntxtday, proceeding on their 
tour, they reached Swans^, from 
when it was only three miles to their 
mansion. 

Servants had been already hired to 
prepare the rooms for the reception of 
our gallant tars. And it was with no 
small pleasure that they took possession 
of their castle. 

No house could be more happily situ- 
ated. It was built on a[n eminence, and 
commanded the prospect of mountains, 
on whose grassy sides the goats were 
browsing in peace ; while through their 
openings was to be seen the blue ex- 
panse of the sea, on whose surface the 
tall bark was urging her course. Some- 
times the water was smooth as a mir- 
ror — when it reflected the colour of the 
heavens above. Upon the springing 
up of a breeze it changed to a light 
blue, which deepened to a fine sky cq!% 
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lour as the wind increased — saddened to 
a deep green in a brisk gale — and in a 
storm, to a sullen blackness, save where 
the waves, interspersed with the white 
heads of foam^ added magnificence to the 
scene. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Here peace is thine, and life ih^t knows no change, 
And various wealth in nature's boundless ringe ; 
The grot, the living fount, the umbrageous glade, 
And sleep on banks of moss beneath the shade. 

There is, perhaps, no man who does 
not image to himself some future period, 
when, retired from the cares and irrita- 
tions of his profession, he shall enjoy 
in the bosom of retirement, a freedom 
from all solicitude. 

It was now that era in the lives of 
pur gallant tars. No longer were they 
summoned on deck by the shrill pipe 
of the boatswain ; no more did the beat 
of the drum announce an enemy was 
near; but, to appropriate the words of 
the song, they sported on dotm-bedsy or 
in language more classical, reposed, on 
roses. 

They had. not taken possession of 
their house a fortnight, when Mrs. Hur- 
ricane ^presented her husband with a 
daughter ; and the appearance of So- 
phonisba denoted she was in a fair way 
to fulfil the great precept given to the 
parents of all mankind. 

In the meantime their hours were 
passed agreeably.' Sophon'isba was 
gratified, by a visit from Mr. and Mrs. 
Million, together with their son Caesar, 
and a young lady whom he had led to 
the altar of Hymen. 

They were making an excursion into 
Wales, being at a loss how to fill up 
their time. 

Caesar presented his spouse to Sopho- 
nisba -and the rest of the family. She 
was the daughte^r of an opulent haber- 
dasher, and had captivated the heart of 
Caesar as she one day sold him a pair of 
gloves, behind her father's counter. 
Her age was about nineteen ; her per- 
son tolerably good ; but the structure 
and phraseology of her sentences de- 
noted that her education was illiberal^ 



and that her reading had been coDfined 
to the trash of a circulating library. 
Yet, in intellect and attainments, she 
was at least equal to her husband. 

" Well, captain Echo," said Caesar, 
" you see, the preference which Sopbo- 
nisba gave to you, did not totally break 
my heart. I was, to be sure, a littfc 
down in the mouth at first. But when 
I saw Nancy, my heart recovered ife 
jollification, and I took her for a wife, 
while I found her in the humour to have 
me.'^ 

" I give you joy, sir," said the lieu- 
tenant. " 1 dare say you are both very 
happy." 

" We be, indeed, sir," returned Cae- 
sar : " areti^t we, Nancy 1" 

" Yes," cried Nancy ; *^ when you 
behave yourself properly. But if ever i 
you call me extravagant again, as you 
di3 coming along in the chay^ I'll give 
you no rest for a month. Many ! it is 
a pretty work to come to this. To call 
me extravagant, because I bought a 
pair of ear rings ! Men in general de- 
light to see their wives smart ! — ^but 
you,"— 

"How long, sir," said lieutenant 
Hurricane, " have you been married ? 

" Almost a month, sir," said Csesar. 

" I give you both joy," rejoined the 
lieutenant. ^ 

" Joy, sir," said Nancy. " He is more 
plague than enough !" 

" Hush ! Nancy," said Caesar. " ArenH 
you ashamed '?" 

" I won't hush," said Nancy. "Where 
there is no sin there is no shame. But 
I will waste no more words With a poor 
mean fellow that could begrudge the 
wife of his bosom the cost of a gownd, 
I am sure he can set no store by her." 

" Indeed, Nancy," said Caesar, "I do 
set great, store by you. If you want a 
hundred pounds you shall have it." 

" Very liberal, sir," said Hurricane. 

Come, never mind your wife ; leave 
her with my wife, and Echo's wife. Let 
us drink some grog together. Come! 
heave ahead. How do you like my new 
ship 1 What think you of the officers' 
cabins?" 

"Nancy" said Caesar, ^*I am just 
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Icung to liave a little joUificaiion with 
Ihc hciilenant. I shall soon be back." 

" Your absence," ' cried Nancy, " is 
more welcome than your company. A 
good riddance!" 

Caesar retired with the two lieute- 
nants inte their banqueting room, leav- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Million, together with 
his own wife, to walk down the garden, 
and contemplate the sea. 

There are many of my readers (par- 
ticularly those west of Temple Bar) who 
will consider it very vulgar to drink 
grog before dinner. But our sailors 
knew none of this fastidiousness, and 
never imposed upon themselves the re- 
straints of fashion. They loved grog at 
sea, and they loved it too on shore. 

A bowl of grog was made by lieute- 
nant Echo, and jovially pushed around. 

" Come, Hurricane," said the young 
tar, " sing us a song. You have a good 
voice.*' 

** I have no objection to sing," said 
Hurricane ; " and I will give you a song 
I never heard before. , I bought it for a 
halfpenny, of the ballad singer, at the 
admiral's masquerade. It is called 

THE HONEY MOON. 
" Serene and tranquil wag the night, 

The night that closed the summer's day ; 
And brilliant sho^^e the moon. and bright, 

And warm and tender was her ray. 

** * How lik^ our love,' the husband cried, 

A8 on his arm Louisa hung :~ 
Scarce had Louitsa been a bride, 

** And both were fond, and both were young. 

«« * This moon, how like our love, my dear,' 
He said, and clasped her round the waist*; 

* 'Tis pure, and perfect, and sincere, 
Tender and true, and warm though chaste.' 

'* Time flew— the youthful pair again 

Enjoyed at eve the stilly vale j 
The moon still skone, but m the wane. 

Her form less round, ber face more pale. 

" This, too, is like our love, my queen, 
For though less radian t and less bright ; 

Yet still o'er all this sylvan scene, 
She sheds a solt and pleasing light.' 



'' Louisa bowed her beauteous head, 
And yet a sigh escaped hei breast ; 

perhaps the fair one woitld have said, 
She liked the first bright moon the best. 

" Time lingered, yet agoin the pair 

The balmy breath of eve imbibed, 
And now less perfect, yet still fair. 

The moon, alas ! two horns described, 
'j. This, too, is love !' Louisa says, 
' ' The love, my dear, that life adorns ; 
Perfect, at first, it soon dfcays, 

Decaye, and ends at last in horns.' " 

These stanzas sung with correspond- 
ing archness of voice and gesture, pro- 
vcMced the laughter of Echo, and forced 
a smile from Caesar. The glass went 
round, more songs were sung, and they 
were high in mirth, when the footman 
summoned them to dinner. 

I pass over the conversation at the* 
dming table. The whole party were 
very cheerful, and Mrs. Million spoke in 
raptures of Wales — ^the high mountains 
she had ascended — the old castles she 
had explored — and the romantic pros- 
pects she had seen. 

They passed another day under the 
roof of their friends, when they departed 
for Mil ford Haven ; purposing to return 
home by the route of North Wales. 

The lieutenants were not a little 
pleased at the unexpected visit of the 
banker and his lady. Sophonisba had 
always entertained a respect for the old 
lady, by whom she had been treated 
with maternal tenderness ; and there is 
something in the face of an old friend 
that always makes it welcome. 

We may now consider our gallant 
tars and their wives in their ^-ural pri- 
vacy, possessed of as much happiness as 
falls to the lot of humanity. The retrcr- 
spect of their former days brought with 
it a self-approving conscience ; and the 
horizon of their future life was gilded 
with sunshine, giving them assurance 
of health, peace, and competence. 
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CAMILLE; 

OR, LOVE'S DISGUISES. 

Translated from the French of 
VICTOR MANGIN. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE MADONNA. 



** As I Jive !" cried Eus^be in a sort 
of naive extacy, aod retreating a few 
steps to contemplate his painting to 
greater advantage ; " here is a Madon- 
na which will do me honour at the A- 
cademy ; where, indeed, I am but little 
known. You never looked more beau- 
tiful than to-day, Pulcherie.'^ 

" Do you think so ?" replied the 
young girl, blushing slightly, and cast- 
ing down her eyes in modest confusion. 

" Upon my word, my pretty one, the 
caritition that tinges your cheeks at 
this moment is the purest, the most deli- 
cate hue, that I have ever spen," repli- 
ed the painter with enthusiasm : " You 
may believe Eusebe Laurent Not- 
withstanding the fidelity of the brush, 
a&d the resemblance of the original to 
the model, the Virgin Rere, does not in 
grace and beauty approach the Virgin 
there r 

" You are very good, Eusebe," re- 
plied the young girl. 

" Do you love me then a little V^ said 
\ktf offenng his hand 



Pulcherie laid her hand in his^and 
this mute action was her only answ^^ 

Any one who scrupulously observed: 
her at this moment, would probably 
have perceived that Pulcherie was not 
sorry to have found this way of evading 
the artist's pointed andJirect questkw. 
Eusebe saw not this. Satisfied to press 
in his the white jmd taper hand of his 
beautiful model, he thought it given with 
the same frankness and the same plea- 
sure with which he had just offered his 
own. 

** You are an angel, Pulcherie '."ex- 
claimed he, with ^Iniost childish adbh- 
tion ; " and I love you with all my soul. 
At first my love was only gratitude, but 
now it is an irresistible fa$cinHtion. I 
can never forget, dear child, that it is 
to you I owe the developement of my 
talent. The death of your father, that 
excellent man, who supplied the place 
of my own to me, would have left mc 
without energy, or fortitude, to bear so 

irreat an aifliction, had he not, before 
eaving this world for a better one, con- 
fided you to me, that I might fulfil to- 
wards you the same mission, which he 
so > long and so faithfully fulfilled to- 
wards myself. The greatness of thii 
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mtsston inspired me; I elevated myself 
to that eminence which it was the aim 
of my life to attain ; I worked for you 
with the perseveraoce of a man whose 
heart's first wi^h is to repay a sacred 
debt. 

** I feel that Heaven still watches over 
and protects me — and God be praised 
that I can so feel; If I may trust to my 
owo instinctive belief, your indulgence, 
and the approbatidn of many dlstin- 
{iruisbed individuals, in three months this 
unfinished canvass will grace the walls 
of the Academy, and shine as a bril- 
liant star amid a host of constellations ; 
and then on the morrow, perhaps, I 
shall be proclaiped the Painter of Paint- 
ers by all Paris, Yes, . something tellis 
me that this Madonna is my chefrd'- 
oeuvre ! And all this future glory, the 
riches that follow glory, the tranquil 
and sweet peace which follows well- 
earned riches — it is to you that I owe 
it ; for, without you, instead of becom- 
ing as it were an adopted father, I 
should doubtless have remained all my 
life a poor despised orphan, while what- 
ever talent I possessed would remain 
useless and undeveloped. Ah ! should 
I live a thousand years never could I 
forget it!" 

And saying these words, the painter 
imprinted a pure and fervent kiss on the 
forehead of the young girl ; then, gaily 
resuming his brushes and pallette, he 
was about to return to his. work, when, 
to his astonishment, he saw Pulcherie 
take her bonnet -and shawl, and prepire 
to leave the house, notwithstanding a 
fitfe rain which had already began to 
patter against the window panes. 

" Bah !" said the painter with an 
expression of playful malice, usual with 
him when he wished to torment Pulche- 
rie, " what is going to become of my 
Madonna if you carry away my model 7 
Do you not see that the Virgin already 
looks tired of holding the holy infant 
on her left arm only, and that she en- 
treats me to put an end to this new in- 
stance of maternal devotion by joining 
to it the aid of the right one 7— But 
"where are you going, if you please, 
my pretty one ?' 

I 



" I am going," replied Pulcheriej with 
siich obvious embarrassment as to cause 
an expression of surprise and then of 
discontent to ovei"shadow the calm 
countenance of the painter, " I am 
going,-— I am going"— 

'- Well ! you are going where? You 
do not finish your sentence : one would 
say that you were not very sure of what 
you wished to say." 

" Yes, indeed 1 am," replied Pulc^e- 
rie, the rich blood mounting to her 
cheeks, and her bright eyes filling. with 
tears : for never before had she uttered 
an untruth ; '* but it is because you have 
never treated me thus, Eusebe." 

'^ Because this is the first time that 
you have ever appeared so embarrassed 
before me ; - Pulcherie. Come, my 
child," added he, drawing her towards 
him with an expression of indulgent 
goQdness, whii^h filled the heart of the 
young girl with sorrow and regret; 
" speak to me frankly as I always 
speak to you. You knoiv that I am 
never unjust or unkind to you. You 
are not as ingenuous as usual with me. 
Do not conceal anything from me, tell 
me where you are going '?" 

" Indeed !" replied Pulcherie, who 
had not the courage to confess the truth, 
" my errand is so unimportant, that if 
you wish' it, 1 will stay, Eusebe." 

" Whether you stay or not," replied 
Laurent with an air of severity to which 
Pulcherie was little accustomed, " that 
will not change your first intention. I 
do not ask you if you wish to stay at 
present, but where you were going just 
now." 

" Well," said Pulcherie, who to pre- 
vent herself from falling was obliged to 
lean against the painter's easel, and 
whose pale and agitated features as she 
stood beside the Madonna formed a 
striking contrast with the rosy arid pla- 
cid countenance of the Holy Virgin : — 
'^ I am going to look for my aunt, who 
wished me to meet hep at Madame de 
Montbreton's house, where you know 
she has gone to carry some music." 

'*' Your aunt 7" said Eusebe, fixing 
on the trembling girl a glance which 
seemed to penetrate into the depths of 
her soul. 
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** Certainly. Good Heavens, Ensebe ! 
Vfe are very foolish both of iis to attach 
so much importance to a thing of so lit- 
tle conveyance." 

" I do not know what to think of all 
this, Pulcherie, but I suppose you are 
" right," replied the painter, little reas- 
sured by the smile wjth which the young 
girl had accompa^iied her last words. 

" It is I wl)o am foolish, and you who 
are prudent and sensible ; 1 see that it 
is so ; go, my child, I have perfect con- 
fidence in you ; I do not know what it 
is that I fear for you ; besides, you are 
too good, too sincere, too kind, to oe 
capable of deceiving me. Ah ! that 
would be unworthy of you, and would 
kill me." He had taken the young 
girl's hand in his, and pressed it so 
convulsively, that this action alone was 
sufficient to express the grief which 
even the idea of her disingenuousness 
caused him ; he then opened the door, 
himself, and conducting Pulcherie by 
the hand to the threshold, he said to 
her with a smile of celestial goodness : 
" Go ! there is no danger in opening the 
cage of the Dove, for where those who 
love it remain, there it will always 
return. You may go, my child : I shall 
not want for company here, with this 
beautiful woman who looks at us with 
eyes so meekly cast down, that one 
would say they were yours !" 

And he showed his Virgin to Pul- 
cherie. But instead of representing a 
religious subject as he had intended, the 
portrait was so faithful to nature and 
so like the young girl, that one might 
have mistaken the canvass for a mirror 
reflecting the image before it. 

*' Adieu !" said Pulcherie, confused 
by so much tenderness. " Au revoir !" 
said the painter, kissing her forehead. 

He released her hand. Pulcherie 
descended a few steps, and turning 
round gracefully nodded an adieu :• then 
remounting the steps, gave him of hei 
own accord her fine forehead to kiss. 
Eusebe was almost overcome with joy. 
He held her beautiful head between 
both hands, and gazed long in her 
young and innocent face. Then gently 
pushing her from him, softly said : 



"Go, then!'* ' 

It was as though he had said, *'' Mj 
Pulcherie, you are so beautiful, and I 
love you so passionately, thai I could 
keep you here for hours, looking at and 
admiring you, and you would never 
depart, did I not possess more courage 
than you, for you see I send you away 
myself!" 

When she was gone, Eusebe return- 
ed to his picture. He was again with 
Pulcherie even in her absence; but as it 
was in the month of March, wlien the 
days are rather short, in a few moments 
more the light was not sufficiently strong 
for him to continue his work. 

" Camille !" cried he, looking to- 
wards the farther end of his painting 
room. 

At the sound of his voice a young 
boy, apparently about fifteen years of 
age, busily occupied in painting a can- 
vass taller than himself, although it 
was but little more than four feet high, 
and screened behind which he had 
overheard all that had passed between 
the painter and Pulcherie, threw his 
brushes and palette on the bank besidi* 
him, and with a pensive air, approach- 
ed the artist. 

" What do yeu wish master ?" he 
cried, raishig his large, clear, yet sor- 
rowful blue eyes to the painter's face. 

" You work very late to-day, my 
little man." 

'^ Not later than yourself, it appear?, 
sir." 

" Oh ! with me," said Eusebe, look- 
ing passionately upon his beautiful pic- 
ture ; " with me the case is different." 

" What difference is there. Sir ? You 
love your Virgin, and I love the wo- 
man of Salvator, which you have given 
me to copy." 

" Oh ! oh !" murmuied the painter 
softly; remarking the brief and diy 
tone in which these words were ut- 
tered : " We are not in a good humour to- 
day ?" 

" Is this all that you wish me for, 
Sir." 

" No, the night is fast approaching, 
help me to bring my easel nearer to tfc 
window." 
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" And you saW that I worked late !'' 
observed Camille, while aiding him. 

When they had placed the picture at 
the window, where a clearer light en- 
livened the colours, 

" Look V^ said Eusebe, with a sort of 
pride which was addressed more to the 
model than the paintmg itself. " What 
do you think of it ?" 

"Love embellishes all things," said 
the scholar, with a sigh. " Your pic- 
ture is magnificent : I thought I had al- 
ready told you so." 

^* Ah P replied Eusebe, " he is a wise 
man who can penetrate into your secret 
thoughts." 

" You know well, that for your sake 
I would cast myself into the flames." 

*f And that is all that I know, but I 
know that so well, that none should 
dare to harm^ a single hair of your head 
in my presence,** said Eusebe. " It is a 
most extraordinary thing," added he af- 
ter a slight pause ; " here is a being who 
does not speak, who never laughs, who 
is always dreaming, and who is scarcely 
ever out of my sight, who is, in a word, 
the most ungenial cotnpanion in the 
"^orld ; yet, when he is not here, I miss 
him — instead of wearying, he charms 
me — ^I could not live without him !" 

** And still iny ways displease you 1" 

** That is not the word, but I wish 
sometimes to see you otherwise." 

"More melancholy, OT morejoylul?" 

" More joyful." 

** Why did you not tell me so, then," 
said Camille, with a smile. 

" He has laughed !" exclaimed Eu- 
sebe. 

** What is there astonishing in that ? 
all things submit to one another, the 
needle to the north, the earth to the 
seasons, the stars to the sun, which gov- 
erns them. I do as they do." 

** You obey me." 

** No ; I love you !" 



CHAPTER II. 



EARLY YEARS. 



PoLCHSRiE slowly descended the stairs. 
Skt was forced to stop frdm time to time^ 



f6r her heart beat so violently that she 
could scarcely breathe. Pulcherie was 
about to commit an uqpardonable 
breach of faith. She felt that she was 
doing wrong, for to her unspotted inno- 
cence, she united sufficient good sense 
to comprehend that a falsehood is the 
commencement of treachery. But still 
she had too little worldly experience to 
know, that in the path to vice the first 
deviation from strict rectitude, leads to 
a thousand other efrors, until at last 
both conscience and virtue are lost at 
the same moment. She still he»tated. 
The thought of duty, of gratitude, 
the dreadful words of Eusebe, who 
seemed to think that to discover a fault 
in her would be almost death to him, 
her native purity — all vrithheld her on 
the brink of the precipice, and uniting 
themselves together, formed an almost 
impassable barrier to the commission of 
her meditated perfidy. Conscience, that 
touch-stone of the happy soul, while 
reproaching her for the action which 
she was about to commit, warned her, 
at the same time, of its culpability. 
" Where are you going, Pulcherie?" she 
said, repeating the question of the paint- 
er ; and Pulcherie, forgetting that the 
voice spoke from within, looked around 
her in alarm,, as though she feared that 
some one had overheard her last woids. 

" My God !" she said, laying her 
trembling hand on her bosom, "my 
heart beats as though it would burst ; 
will it condemn me too ? Eusebe !" 
added she, half afraid of her own 
•thoughts, " my benefactor ! my father ! 
what woids were those you uttered ? * It 
would be unworthy of you, audit would 
kill me.' Ah ! your voice, when pro- 
nouncing those words, roused feelings 
in my heart, even more painful than the 
warning tone of virtue itself. It is the 
voice of my better genius, which re- 
calls me to the most sacred of duties, that 
which a child owes to its parent. I 
could not kill my father !" 

While thus speaking, Pulcherie had, 
with a firm step, commenced reascend- 
ing the stairs, as though the power of 
surmounting that false shame at the 
acknowledgment^of a fault, which so 
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often prevents us from doing right, had 
all at once returned to her. Her soul 
at this moment, uinler the influence of 
better feelings, was already becoming 
calmer and more contented, conscious 
of tiiumphantly overcoming the power 
of her evil genius ; when suddenly she 
thought of the questions that Eusebe 
would not fail to ask upon seeing her 
* again ; • the grief which she knew sh^ 
must feel at being obliged to confirm her 
falsehood, made her pause in doubt and 
hesitation. " He will never pardon me," 
she said to herself, " he will insist upon 
' knowing, I must tell him all, and I shall 
expire with shame and sprrow at ^is 
feet. Eusebe ! Eusebe ! what will you 
think of your child, when you know that, 
unworthy of your goodness and- your 
fatherly affection, she has deceived and 
dishonoured you 1" 

Pulcherie felt her- brow contract with 
pain at the idea ; Eusebe had always 
been so good and so devoted to her, that 
it would be a crime to deceive him thus. 
The painter loved her ! loved her to 
distraction ! His art, his brush, that 
love of glory which fills the soul of every 
true artist, were secondary to his love 
for her. 

Pulcherie was to him that ideal crea- 
ture of whom Raphael speaks when he 
says, while painting his Madonnas, " I 
use for my model a certain image which 
is ever present to my mind." And what 
rendered this devotion still more sub- 
lime, was that Eusebe had abanrloried 
himself to it with all the sincerity and 
truth of a man who was by nature good, 
and who, in performing a great and no- 
ble act, believed that he was fulfilling 
a duty. 

Twenty years a^o, the father of Pul- 
cherie, a talented though unknown ar- 
tist, whose execution hardly equalled his 
brilliant conception, encountered in one 
of his solitary walks, a poor and almost 
naked child, who was amusing himself 
by drawing fantastic figures upon the 
wall. He approached him, and careful- 
ly examining his imperfect sketch, dis- 
covered in the rough outline, the germ 
of a talent just beginning to develope 
itself J be took the child bom^b with him^ 



and like Cimabue, made a painter of 
him. The boy was called by these two 
baptismal names, Eusebe Laurent, and 
this was all. After having seen better 
I days, his mother was obliged to work 
I for her living, and he never had the 
I happiness of embracing his father. I 
I do not know whether the little creature 
had ever felt this privation, but there 
shone in his e^es^ and even in his smile,' 
a sorrowful expression, as though his 
heart yearned for something which it 
j had never possessed. 
j Eleven years had passed away since 
this period, and the child, like a rudder- 
less boat, commenced his voyage on the 
adventurous sea of lire. At night his 
mother wept while watching over his 
slumbers, and early in the morning she 
went to the mansions of the rich to 
earn bread for herself and son. HerV, 
was a soul which misfortune could not 
rob of its innate nobleness. None but 
God and her son ever saw her tears or 
heard her complaints. Vice, who with 
hands filled with gold holds out her al- 
luring snares to beauty bowed by po- 
verty, could never tempt this unfortu- 
nate woman to swer\e for a moment 
from the most rigid virtue. 

Without knowing why, Eusebe ad- 
mired and pitied his mother. A less re- 
flecting mind would have been content- 
ed with loving her, but he, with a per- 
ception beyond his year^, appreciated 
her nobleness of soul, and sympathy for 
her deep sorrow incessantly filled his 
heart. When his mother was gone, Eu- 
sebe, his head filled with confused ideas, 
vainly strove to dispel the crowd of 
painful reflections which weighed upon 
his youthful but powerful mind ; then 
to banish thought he would read some 
old forgotten books which lay upon the 
dusty bureau, of which one drawer al- . 
ways remained closed. Reading gene- 
rally calmed his mind. But he only 
forgot his sorrows when a ray of light . 
shot athwart his mind and kindled the 
sacred fire which burned within ; and 
then, impelletl by the premature prompt- 
ings of genius, he would blacken every 
slip of paper which he could find with 
his attempts to sketch^ The mora he . 
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drew, the more excited he became ; and 1 The old roan became so excited, that 
then giving fieer scopcto his imagiDa-jhe entirely forgot he was speaking to a 
tton, be began pjiinling in fresco work, | child. 

not like Michael Angelo on the walls of' " Look !" said be, addressing the 
the Vatican, but" on the first ftesb new I boy, and showing him a small sized 
plaster which presented to his eyes a [canvass, in one corner of which was a 
smooth white surface. " i rough sketch, the rest being daubed 

"Ah, the little villain!'' cried the o^er. "Well! ibr more than twenty 
porters of the new house which he de- \ months, the idea r)f making this my 
corated thus, running alter him with j master-piece, (before it became the 
their brooms in iheir hands. -daub which you now see it,) had in- 

Eusebe, frightened, ran away with cessantly occupied my mind; but alas ! 
all his speefl, but not without leaving my hand refused to perfect the image 
/behind him a proof of his vexation. | which my soul had created. Ah! it is 
The great Buonarotti, to revenge him- a frightful torment to have an idea for- 
self, delineated' in his picture of Hell, lever pursuing you which you find itim- 
the form of the cardinal who had offend-; possible to embody. If 1 could only 
edhim; and Eu^ebe caricatured to the | have executed that chimera which I 
life the awkward figures of his ill-look- 1 conceived, this rough outline would be 
ing persecutors, and left them for a «orth a thousand Ipuis, and I would sell 
laughing-stock to every body who pass- 1 it to the Academy, at a price equal to 
ed. It was an arrow, which, like the ' one of Rubens' master-pieces ; but my 
Parthian, he shot while flying. | pencil and my brush are cursed !— the 

When the^old painter Jacques Fluer- * higher I aim, the greater is my failure. 
rand, the father of - Pulchcrie, took ! It is my fate !" 

Eusebe and promised to make a great I The old man sighed deeply, and sank, 
painiter of him, the poor child — his eyes ' entirely overcome, into his seat. Eu- 
fuli of tears — looked so grateful andlsebe remained contemplating the pic- 
happy, that, overcome by his feelings, ! ture with all the seriousness and atten- 
he threw his arms around the neck ofition of an artist, weli skilled m tha 



the venerable old man, calling him by 
the endearing name of " father.V 



secrets of his art. With an attentive 
gaze he studied the harmony of the 



^* Yes, your father,' replied Jacques, drawing and the blending of the co- 
in his turn moved almost to tears, lours ; at the same time, deeply touch- 
*'-^ First, I will be a father to you, ami i ed by the despair of the old painter, he 
.then,- if the great God will permit it, I j sincerely wished to find a balm for his 
-will be your instructor, your guide to wounded heart, which was bleeding be- 
fotufe fame. Although I have had ' fore his eyes. Tlie old man raised his 
much sorrow, much pain here," added . head and saw the bey still contemplating 
he, striking his hand on his breast, as | the picture. 



he thought with indignation of the 
taunts which were daily showered upon 
his grey* head"; *^ though declining 



** Well !" said he, remarking the 
meditative attitude of the child— and 
perhaps fancying that he was inspired 



years have caused my hand to kse its from heaven with the power of com 

firinness, and though they say I am noi pleting the design. 

longer good for any thing, yet has my ^ '* My kind father," timidly began 

mind preserved its freshness ! Age has ! Eusebe, " although I perceive that your 

not swept memory with it ; and 1 know ' execution is not equal to your design, 

90 well how beautiful light and shade, ; you are nevertheless a m.ai>ter painter." 

colour and life, should be depicted on; *^ Ah ! how did you discern that?" 

canvass, that had I^the power to exe-j asked Jacques, as if he doubted the as.- 

cute what my mind conceives, I might jsertion of the 'boy. 

equal the works of Titian, Correggio,j " From the composition of this pic- 

or Rubens." I ture, the life that animates it, t^^ ^ 
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mony of the light and shade, and the 
beaatifiil religious sentiment which per- 
vades the whole. The face of the 
Saviour is so divine, so pure, that it 
sheds its light, even upon the forms of 
the brutal and heathenish soldiers who 
surround his image ; and its sorrowful, 
but resigned, expression, has almost 
made me weep !" 

" You weep !" cried Jacques, rising, 
as he beheld tears starting to the eyes 
of the boy. " At last I have found 
one — at least, one — who comprehends 
me!" 

" And who has consoled you ?' 

" Yes !" replied the old man, brush- 
ing away the tears that filled his own 
eyes. 

From that day the old painter work- 
ed with renewed ardour, so great was 
his love, his passion, for his art ; and 
^ then he was desirous of keeping the 
promise which he had made to Eusebe's 
mother, of making a great painter of 
her son. 

The wonderfully precocious talent of 
the boy rapidly developed itself, aided 
bylhe instructions of his master : — for 
the scholar possessed all the old man's 
genius for conception, with a facility of 
execution infinitely superior. Far from 
considering it as a task, his work had 
far more attraction for him than any 
amusement. His mind was of that se- 
rious turn which is ever ready to lend 
itself to the study of the sublime and 
the beautiful. And then that passion, 
that irresistible desire, the invisible seal 
with \vhich Heaven marks the fore- 
heads of the chosen ones, were his, and 
impelled him onward in the path to 

glory- 
Three years passed away. Eusebe 

was just fourteen years of age when he 
'had the misfortune to lose his mother. 
Like a holy saint she died, blessing old 
Jacques for adopting her son, and Hea- 
ven for having given to that son so kind 
a father. She passed away without 
fear, without regret, without tears, for 
life had for her more bitterness than 
pleasure. For many years she had pa- 
tiently borne its burden ; and when it 
©Jegsjjjd God to take it from her, she 
its^j betooK^«. 



meekly and thankfully reagned it. Tim 
mother, DOtwitbstanding her error, was, 
we repeat it, a holy woman ; she dis- 
owned not her innocent son, and never 
let the crime which gave him birtE 
weigh upon his young heart. Deceiv- 
ed in her youth, abandoned and be- 
trayed, she nobly endured her shame 
and her repentance ; and she conceakd 
her fault that it might cast no shame 
upon the head of her innoceat boy, 

On her death-bed, the only, wealth 
she left him was a box, a little key, and 
a letter, to be opened after her decease; 
and this was his only inheritance. In 
this letter, written just before her death, 
she gave some advice to Eusttbe, and 
told him, that though she was going 
nearer to God she would still watci 
over him, and finished with this revela- 
tion: — 

" The box which accompanies this 
letter, and of which, my son, I give you , 
the key at this solemn moment, contains 
some papers, which, — should you one 
day wish to penetrate the gloomy secret 
of your birth, — will be a light to guidk 
you to it.' These papers will reveal 
your father to you ; but alas ! what 
good can come out of this revelatioiy 
since you have nothing to expect from 
him, not even the consolation of throw- 
ing yourself into his arms 1 He will 
reject you as he rejected me ! In pre- 
senting yourself to him as the fruit 
of his crime, you will be, in his eyes, 
ft constant and vexatious reproach. Be- 
lieve me, my Eusebe, and let this secret 
be one still, even to you ! Is it not best 
for you to be forever ignorant of * 
namcy which, if you knew, you codd 
not but curse ? 

" Such is the name of your father! 
I leave you this heritage : it is the only 
wealth i have to bestow. Should yott 
ever feel the desire to enjoy it, even at 
the price of your repose, I will not de- 
prive you of all I have to give. Take 
it — it is yours! I have long kept it af 
a jewel, as the only remnant of a lam 
fortune, the only remembrance of W 
past ! not as a solace for my misery OQ 
earth — for that misery can depart fiiHU 
me, only with life. 
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/ *^ ft. Wongs to you, and you may take 
it ! yet, beware of the misery which 
icx) 6f€en accompanies riches. Bury, 
I csonjure you, your^fatal treasure ! Let 
me think that 1 gave it to you only be- 
cause it was. my duty to do so ; and 
tkat you will hear your mother's dying 
prayer, and be content to remain in ig- 
norsuice of the unhappy truth." 

*^ My mother ! You who gave me 
life !-— who nursed me when a helpless 
babe, .who rocked me in your arms, 
iMrho 90 often smiled through your tears 
while gazing on me, whose love for me 
w^as second only to your love for God ! 
Blessed be your memory — ^your will 
shall bo done.'' 

Time passed on, and the death of his 
mother, that irreparable and cruel loss, 
was soon followed by a privation 
scarcely less terrible to Eusebe. Worn 
down by sorrow rather than by age ; 
weary and exhausted ; m feeble health, 
which the deleterious effects of the 
paint had a share in consuming ; the 
old Etian died ! This second blow was 
like a thunder-stroke to the boy. He 
loved his master with a love full of gra- 
titude ; he watched over him ; he helped 
him to live!— ^he overshadowed the 
grey head of the old man with the 
wing of his youth, and tried to make 
him believe that there was yet some 
thing left him in this world ; he paci- 
fied him in his gloomy hours; he look- 
ed upon him as his own father; his 
gaiety bright^iing, at intervals, the 
sadness which usually reigned in the 
house, tinged with its joyous reflection 
even the morose and clouded face of the 
old paiater. He endeavoured, by a 
thousand tender and affectionate iitten- 
ttons^ to cancel the debt of gratitude 
which he felt that he owed to his kind 
teacher. The dfeath of the old man, — 
this Bew and sorrowful effect of the 
Divine will-r- appeared to him the most 
fatg^l blow which could have befallen 
him. His heart was overwhelmed with 
grief; his eyes were ever filled with 
tears; the smile upon his lips ^rew 
cold, as though the touch of death itself 
had glemced upon them ! 

Qi| bis death bed Jacques left one 



consolation to Eusebe, of all that the 
old man had loved in life — one only child 
remained to him, a beloved daughter, 
whose birth had cost the life of her mo- 
ther. While the angel of death was 
waiting to receive his soul, the old man 
called Eusebe and confided this treasure 
to him. 

" You are more than eighteen years 
of age, Eusebe," said the old man, in a 
tone befitting the awful solemnity of the. 
moment. " You are good, prudent, and 
strong, and you are already much further 
advanced in knowledge than others of 
your age. Listen to me : before the 
face of heaven and man, I received this 
child, this angel, whose soul is as pure 
and lovely as her face, and who, until 
now, has seen only the bright side ol 
life; its gloom I reserved for myself; 
Her mother is long since dead, and my 
death leaves her an orphan. For all that 
I have done for you, I ask but this in 
return, that you will repay her the debt 
which you owe to me; be a father to 
her as I have been to you, and may 
heaven bless you." 

" Amen," replied Eusebe. ^' Until 
these two arms are maimed, until these 
eyes shall lose their sight, this brain its 
power of thought, your daughter shall 
be my daughter, my fortune shall be 
hers, and her happiness mine 1" 
" Bless you," murmured Jacques. , 
" Is this all that I can do for you T* 
said Eusebe, seeing the old man weep. 

No ! come to me, let me embrace 
you, my child, once more before I die. 
Yes ! Grod will richly reward you for 
the happiness and peace with which you 
have gladdened the last moments of a 
poor old man who can do nothing for 
you now, but clasp you in his arms and 
bless you. Yours is a noble soul, and 
you will one day become a great pain- 
ter — ^believe me, you will. God some- 
times in our last moments gives us the 
power of foretelling future events ; it is 
His inspiration that breathes in my 
words. I am drawing nearer to him ; 
I see him, I hear him ; he speaks to 
me, he calls me. He knows how I 
have suffered, my poor Eusebe, how un^ 
happy I have been ; ye*^^^ •• 
dreamed a beautifr^ 
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" Master, master !" cried Eusebr, who 
could have wished to see the last mo- 
ments of his friend pass tranquilly away 
and who in despair beheld him dying, 
with his soul full of bitterness ! 

" I have dreamed of glory, I have ne- 
ver known peace, I can find it only in 
my ^rave," added Jacques. 

The old man sobbed convulsivel)^ — 
his head fell backwards upon his pillow 
with a dull heavy sound — he was dead ! 
His hand was still in that of his adopted 
son. Eusebe pressed it to his heart, over- 
come with sorrow at the death of his 
beloved master. It seemed to him that 
their two hearts, so united, so sympa- 
thizing, must cease to beat in the same 
hour. Night passed away, and daylight 
came. Eusebe still wept. He had seen 
his best, his last friend pass away to that 
eternal refuge, where God has hidden 
his secrets from the eyes of man, per- 
mitting him only to enter there never to 
return. And when he saw the old man 
laid beneath the quiet green turf, where 
the taunts of an unfeeling world (;puld 
no longer disturb the. quiet of his soul, 
Eusebe returned to Pulcherie, and de- 
voted himself to her as he had hitherto 
done to her father. 



CHAPTER IJI. 

THE FIRST IMPRUDENX'E. 

Pulcherie finding herself in the 
street, commenced walking very rapidly 
in a contrary direction from the rue de 
Buloi, where Eusebe lived. Her face 
was deadly pale, her hair dishevelled by 
the wind, while the fixedness of her ex- 
^ pression, and her hurried step, gave her 
an appearance of disorder and bewilder- 
ment. She soon reached her destination, 
and entering a house in the rue de 
Grammont, quickly ascended the stairs, 
as the clock struck six, and reached the 
first story, scarcely conscious how she 
had arrived there. But here her courage 
failed her, and almost fainting with agi- 
tation, she was obliged to lean against 
the wall to prevent her from falling. 
Ojf^Ti'Jc^ .^jp fgji- j^|- ^jjjs moment the 
itself j be took I*. 



same hesitation, the same remorse, the 

same fruitless struggle with her feelmgs, 
which she had experienced while de- 
scending the stairs leading from the 
painter's study. Again the accushig 
voice of conscience spoke to her: a 
heavy hand, as though of iron, weighed 
upon her heart. Humiltated and con- 
fused, she almost wished for death to tct 
lease her; still, she possessed not suffi- 
cient resolution to flee the evil destiny 
which led her onwards to diestruction. 
She resembled Margaret, who, attracted 
by the magic gaze of Faust, and drawn 
irresistibly as by a magnet, yielded to 
his influence, yet still preserved interior 
the purity of her soul. 

At last, summoning all her resolution, 
she rung the bell. Her heart beat vio- 
lently, and she heard its pulsation so dis- 
tinctly, that she could have counted 
them. None other than the heart of a 
young girl can beat as did hers at that 
moment. The more feeble the heart is, 
the louder sounds every, throb, when it 
is love that agitates it. Pulcherie lov«d! 

The door opened. Pulcherie entered. 
She saw nothing ; there was a cloud 
before her eyes, which rendered all ob- 
jects confused. But by a certain qnn- 
pathetic feeling, her soul recognised the 
light pressure of the hand which con- 
ducted her, and to which she yielded 
her own as by a sort of irresistible at- 
traction. Half unconscious of what she 
was doing, she felt herself attracted, and 
she blindly followed the magnet. She 
was led thus to a small, mysterious 
looking, but elegant boudoir, where she 
sank upon a sofa, and in a few moments 
recovered her senses. Pulcherie then 
opened her eyes.- A handsome young 
man was at her feet ; his eyes beamed 
passionately to await the opening of 
those of the young girl. The rich blood 
tinged the cheeks of Pulcherie as she 
met his gaze ; it was a blush in which 
pleasure was mingled with shame, and 
tenderness with pleasure. Yet Pulche- 
rie Jove<l ; a feeling of forgetfulness stole 
over her; she was happy: love had 
chased away all painful recollections. 
When love once claims the heart of 
woman for its throne, pasi»on becomes 
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the only clement, the only principle of 
life. A girl of sixteen has so little 
strength to oppose him, that reason her- 
self scarcely dares to combat it, and 
Avould rather he its slave than hold too 
strong dominion. Love is iso soft a 
master that his tyranny has charms, and 
even the suffering which he causes us, 
is regretted only when all the joys are 
forever past. 

** Stephen !'* said Pulcherie softly, and 
gazing with pure ccstacy at the young 
man "who was kneeling at her feet ; for 
virtue, like a guardian angel, still watch- 
eel over her, and quitted her riot in the 
moment of danger. 

Stephen replied not, but taking her 
small hand gently in his, seated himself 
beside her. He was, as I have before 
said, a handsome youth, scarcely twen- 
ty-two years oi age, with large soft 
€yes, white teeth, and beautifully curled 
hair ; dressed in the most perfect taste. 
He was rather pale, and his face w^as 
tinged with melancholy, which gave 
' him that air of romance generally so at 
tractive to young girls. It was to this 
that Stephen owed the place he occu- 
pied in the heart of Pulcherie, or rather, 
to which he owed the possession of that 
heart itself ; for what woman in her first 
love ever gave half her soul ? And^thus 
it was with Pulcherie— rinnoccnt and 
pure, she had never reen the wicked 
world unmasked. Eusebe was the only 
man she had ever known ; she thought 
air others as good and rioble as he was, 
and confidingly she trusted her lover. 
She dreamt not of the thorns which lay 
hid beneath the roses. She knew not 
crime even by name. Ah! none are 
more easy to be misled than the young 
and inexperienced. And Pulcherie one 
day, without knowing it, without think- 
ing of it, found her heart taken captive. 
Love penetrateil without difficulty into 
its secret recesses ; for being unprepareil, 
she could not guard "against danger of 
his entrance. And Pulcherie found thai 
she loved Stephen with all the passion, 
ingenuousness, and trustfulness of her 
nature. These qualities are treasures in 
' the hands of a sincere and happy lover, 
but toost dangeious are they with an 
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unworthy and corrupt one. Sometimes, 
but rarely, the thought would intrude 
itself upon. Pulcherie's unsuspecting 
mind, that Stephen loved her perhaps 
only to deceive her. But if this idea 
terrified her, it was not ou account of 
the shame to which his base desertion " 
woidd expose her, but for the over- 
whelming grief which such a desertion 
would cause her to feel. Thus is it ever 
with women who love passionately, for 
they will make almost any sacrifice to 
retain the affections of the man they 
love. 

The studio of Eusebe was a place of 
resort for the fashionable idleis of the 
day, and he was oi'tcn surrounded by 
his fellow artists, who were drawn 
hither by his rising reputation. A star 
never rose without its satellites, and 
Eusebe had his. At intervals when 
his time was little occupied, he amused 
himself by painting fancy pieces, which 
he sold at a high price to his distin- 
guished admirers, who, though totally 
ignorant of what constitutes a good 
painting, yet partook of the fashionable 
enthusiasm for the arts. Eusebe often 
laughed at them amongi^t his friends, 
but as these fancy sketches tost him 
nothing, and so with the money he re- 
ceived for them, he could present Pul- 
cherie w'ith many little luxuries, he 
courted the approbation of these offi- 
cious Mecienas, and politely received 
their money and their fiattery. 

Among these there were some whose 
taste for the fine arts was not the only 
thing that brought them daily to the 
painter's studio. Pulcherie, in all her 
living beauty, with her pure bright 
eyes, her lips beaming with the smile 
of youth and innocence, appeared to 
them far more attractive than the beau- 
tiful, but lifeless images by which they 
were sui rounded. Confiding and un- 
sus]->icious, Eusebe perceived not this ; 
he would have considered it insulting 
to Pulcherie to suspect her of encou- 
raging the attentions of any of those 
persons, for in his mind she had never 
ceased to be gifted with almost angelic 
perfection. With his unsuspecting dis- 
position he was far from perceiving the 
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stolen glances and deep sighs ex- 
changed for the last six months between 
his spotless Madonna and a young man 
of noble birth, who assumed an air of 
moodiness and gloom in imitation of 
Byron, and who to amuse himself wish- 
ed to essay for awhile an artist's life, 
and to frequent the study of some cele- 
brated painter. Stephen de Frangeuil 
Chaumont having heard of the great 
talent of Eusebe, and of a magnificent 
painting which he was preparing for 
the Academy, sought and attached him- 
self to him. The commencement of 
this new study was sufficiently tedious 
on the part of Stephen, who had little 
or no taste for painting ; but in a short 
time this indifference disappeared, and 
the young man suddenly bec^ame assidu- 
ous, patient, and studious. Eusebe, who 
might have ascribed this miracle to the 
excellence of his lessons, attributed it 
solely to the irresistible charm of the art 
which so engrossed his attention. The 
good artist was very far from suspect- 
ing the truth ; for never for a moment 
did the idea present itself to his mind, 
that it was to the beauty of Pulcherie 
alone that he owed this metamorphosis. 
This passion commenced on the part 
of Pidcherie. Her stolen, but oft re- 
peated glances, were quickly perceived 
by the young man, (notwithstanding 
her efforts to conceal them,) and he 
was not slow in returning them. But 
this mute eloquence cannot last long 
the heart and mind once taken captive, 
words will quickly follow glances. 
The heart of a young girl is ever prone 
to love when once warmed by sympa- 
thy, and affection quickly kindles into 
passion. . Pulcherie loved ! Her whole 
being was resolved into this one feel- 
ing, and she blindly followed in the 
f)ath through which we hare all been 
ed, when it is love who allures us. 
After having ont^.e returned his passion- 
ate glances, scarce comprehending how 
she could have been moved thus fai, 
she now responded to his first embrace. 
Pulcherie lov^ed with innocence and 
sincerity ; but Stephen knew too well 
where the path which they trod together 
must end. This end, Pulcherie, loving 



and ignorant, dreamt not of. Stephen, 
-far less innocent, could hot be equally 
ignorant. And thus it is with the world : 
the man who would scorn to commit 
a dishonorable act in many transac- 
tions, would not scruple to betray the 
honour of a- young girl, who possessed 
not sufficient firmness to struggle with 
her passions. While an act like the 
former would cause a breach in society, 
the pastime of dishonouring a woman, 
has never in the eyes of the world been 
sufficient to cast a shade upon the repu- 
tation of a man otherwise correct 
RicheLeu has had his imitators ; and 
if Don Juan could return from the in- 
fernal regions where the statue of the 
commandant precipitated him forever, 
he would be astonished at the many 
prototypes of his image still to be met 
with in the world. 

The first kiss of love w^as given, and 
that kiss returned. This token of af- 
fection exchanged between them, led 
Stephen to propose, and Pulcherie to 
accept, a rendezvous. And although 
unsleeping conscience severely re- 
proached her, and mingled bitterness 
with pleasure, still as we have already 
seen, she had not courage to recede, 
and she went, trembling, irresolute, and 
imploring mercy from on high. With- 
out being able to define it, she yet in- 
stinctively felt that she was plunging 
madly into danger, and before beinj 



guilty she felt remorse ; but love lun 
her onwards : she was feeble, and she 
yielded to his claims. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A MAmEN'S PERTL. 



The day was drawing to a close, the 
window curtains of the little boudoir, 
hung in thick and ample folds, shedding 
around a soft mysterious twilight, which 
harmonized well with the scene. Even 
the voices sounded lower and more me- 
lodious, in accprdance' with the stillness 
of the hour. Stephen and Pulcherie 
were seated near each other upon the 
same sofa : he had encircled the waist rf 
the young girl with his arm, and was 
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leaning towards her, speaking in a low 
and earnest tone. 

"I lave thee!" he said; "thou art 
beautiful!" 

" Eusebe lias often called mc beauti- 
ful," replied Pulcherie, « but I never be- 
lieved it until the day I heard it from 
your lips. Ah ! I was so happy ! When 



proached her for submitting to the 
bonds. In^ rapture, mingled with de- 
spair, she laid her head upon the shoul- 
der of the count, while he, to quiet this 
warning voice, began to rock her in his 
arms, and spoke to her as though she 
were a child. And Pulcherie infatuated, 
bewildered, at finding herself thus lulled 



you w»e gone I looked in ray glass, and | by him, closed her eyes and spoke hot, 
I thought almost that you had spoken i as though she wished to shut out dl 
the truth." I recollections and all sensations but the 

"Thou art good !" I one overwhelming feeling of loving and 

" Ei^ebe telb me so every day, and he^ being loved. Yet the image of Eusebe 
issogoodhimself that he at least should; would still present itself to her mind> 



know what goodness is ; and I believe 
him too, although his affection forme 
renders him almost blind to my faults.'^ 

" Helovesthee,then1" asked Stephen. 

" As he loves his God," replied Pul- 
cherie. 

At these words Stephen almost im- 



and Pulcherie sought in vain to banish it. 

"And me?" said Stephen adroitly, 

renewing the subject, "do you love me V 

"My God!" she exclaimed; "do 

you ask me if I love you ?" 

And indeed she alone could know 

__. __ — __^ ^„, .*-- f how well she loved him, she who bega^ 

pereeptibly withdrew the arm which had | to feel that the purity of her soul was 
encircled her waist, and moving slight- 1 sullied, nay, almost sacrificed for him. 
ly towards the further end of the sofa,' "Well," continued Stephen, " since 
spoke not a word Pulcherie perceiving j I love thee, and since thou lovest me, 
this, asked him the reason. be mine !" 

' " Because you love Eusebe," he said, j Pulcherie raised her head. 

" It is true," replied Pulcherie, " but I " What mean you ?" she said, gazing 
can there be any harm in that ? He isiat him with an expression of angelic 

innocence. " Love will make any sac- 
rifice," replied Stephen, " and the one 
who loveth best giveth most. If you 
__^ love me, then should you not wish to 
And ' give yourself to me ?" 

\ Instinctively Pulcherie disengaged 
herself from the arms of her lover, and 
moved farther from him. 

" Listen a moment," she said ; " I do 
not understand you. Is it my life that 
you would have \ Take it, take it all, 
you know that I am yoiu-s !" 

"Thy life," cried Stephen, "dear 
child, who could wish to destroy your 
life. Even death himself would be dis- 
armed by all those charms, and would 



so good and kind to me, he watched over 
andtaught me in infancy, and when death 
deprived cae of my own father he be- 
came a fether to me. I should be very 
ungrateful if I did not love him. 
is this the cause of your silence ?" 

" He- loves thee also," replied Ste- 
phen. 

" It is only friendship he feels fdr me, 
I havejtold you that a hundred times." 

" No, it is love." 

Pulcherie started up, striking her 
fordiead as though a ray of light had 
gknced across her mind. 

" My God 1" she cried, " if it were 
true." 



l^ephen, taking both her hands in his : hesitate to cut down the flower in the 



and drawing her towards him, forced 
her to reseat hersel£ 1 do not know 
how this happened, but the next m6- 
'ment she foimd herself in the arms of 
the young man. Happy, and yet at the 
same time miserable, her heart divided 
between love who held her in. his 
cliaias,and conscience who severely re* 



spring time of its bloom and beauty, 
ft is not thy life that I would have • 
no, keep it to love me with, Pulcherie^ 
it is thy love, His thee !" ^ 

" Ob, in the name of -Heaven !" cried 
the young girl, as she felt herself clasp- 
ed convulsively in the arms of the county 
" leave me ! I fear you !" 
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At the same time withdrawing her- ] 
s^ forcibly from his embrace, she sunk 
upon a seat, the warm tears gushing 
from her eyes, 

" You love me not !" said Stephen, 
who comprehended not the cause of her 
affliijtion. , I 

These words went to her very soul. 
She rose from her seat, and exclaim- 
ed in sorrowful accents, " I weep be- 
cause he loves not." 

« I do^not love thee ?" cried Stephen. 
" A man dishonors not the woman he 
truly loves," replied Pulcherie. 

Stephen, overwhelmed, gazed at her, 
not knowing what answer to make. 

" What would you make me ?" said 
she, " your mistress 1" 

" Oh, torture me not," murinured the 
young man, who expected not this re- 
sistance. "I love thee, I will suffer 
anything, even thy hate." 

<' You think, then,' that I hate you," 
said Pulcherie in despair. 
" Yes I" replied he. 
" That is impossible !" cried Pulche- 
rie, becoming every moment more ex- 
cited. "It is false." 

She was right. Stephen spoke not 
the truth.' But is there a surer way of 
triumphing over a woman than by 
doubting her love ? Doubt her love, 'tis 
doubting her. It is forcing her to lay 
aside the modesty which veils her heart, 
and to call into renewed life all the 
energy of that heart, to prove how well 
she loves. It is calling upon her to 
sacrifice even virtue itself, (that shield 
which guards the power of a woman,) 
to sacrifice even that upon the altar of 
ier love. 

Stephen knew this ; and,, sure of the 
sincerity ofher affection, which he merited 
not, he roused all the fervor of her soul 
by feigning not to believe her love. 

Pulcherte had again sunk upon a 
chair, her head rested upon her hand, 
while her tears flowed freely. Stephen 
softly approaching her, threw himself 
at her feet, and implored her pardon. 
Pulcherie raised- her sorrowful eyes, and 
fixed upon him such a long gaze of 
passion, blended with purity and inno- 
cence, that Stephen felt at this moment 



a touch of real love and admiration 
which he never afterwarife forgot 
" Pgfrdon me, Pulcherie," he cried. 

" Can you believe that I do not love 
you?' she replied ; " I will believe any- 
thing that you tell me." 

"I who love him so devotedly," said 
Pulcherie in an excess of tenderness, 
pressing his forehead between her small 
white hands, and gazing on him with 
ecstacy. 

Stephen, seeing her emoti!m» took 
advantage of it to draw her towards 
him, and imprint a kiss upon her lips. 
This caress rekindled all the ardour of 
her love ; she felt the fire in her \em] 
she feared her weakness! and again 
freeing herself from his embrace,— 
" In the name of God, leave me !" she 
said. 

" Again !" said Stephen, bitterly.* 
« Oh, that I were dead !" cried Pd- 
cherie, overwhelmed by bis reproachftil 
tone, and the violence which she did 
her own feelings in refusing him her 
love. 

If the love of Stephen had been no- 
ble, compassionate, and true ; if it had 
been a disinterested sentiment, instead 
of an egotistical one, he would have 
spnred Pulcherie. Innocence, imited 
with so much weakness, and virtue, 
mingled with so much passion, would 
have softened, would have moved him, 
and he would have looked apon the 
young girl as something holy and in- 
nocent, whose virgin modesty it would 
be- a tn'ime to sully. 

His love for her was merely a fleeting 
fancy, a sensual infatuation, a heartless 
desire to triumph ibr his own gratifica* 
tion, without regardmg tfaeinevitaUe 
ruin with which it must for ever Uast 
her. In the resistance of Pulcherie he 
saw no other feeling than the last effort 
of waning virtue ; and this idea, instead 
of impressing him with pity and com- 
passion, encouraged him in his endea- 
vours. 

Again he clasped the yonng giri in 
his arms, and overwhelmed ner witk 1 
caresses. Pulcherie, notwittetanding 
her j)assion, struggled, wept, and pray- 
ed. At the same time her poor^ heart 
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alnu^t broke when she thought that it 
-was the maa whom she loved, better 
-than all the world beside, whose em- 
braces she thus resisted. I know not, if 
at this moment God read what passed 
in her soul and pitied her, but the whole 
energy of her nature was moved within 
her. The bandage fell from her eyes, 
and she saw in an instant the dangerous 
precipice on the brink of which she 
stood. The spirit of virtue, the thought 
of duty and of Eusebe, all returned with 
redoubled force to her mind and heart. 
She suddenly arose, and — bewildered 
and confused,-r— repulsed Stephen and 



tion and affection of a brother, Eusebe 
had but one. ^ , 

This friend, this faithful companion 
of the artist, was his beloved scholar. 
The boy of sixteen years, whom we 
have seen in the commencement of o\ir 
story, Camille appeared three or four 
years younger than he really was. The 
extreme deucacy of his form ; his low 
nmsical voice ; his small white hands — 
all seemed to belie his claim to the title 
of boy. His chin, which was white 
and polished as that of a youiig girl, 
did not look as though a beard could 



ever grow upon it; and his fair golden 
hair floated in unrestrained luxuriance 
" Pulcherio ! Pulcherie !" cried the | abo'ut his shoulders. 
Count, with mingled grief and vexation, j Eusebe had loved the child from the 



as he saW her departing. 

*' Adieu ! • ' responded Pulcherie, whom 
a superior power upheld in her determi- 
nation to leave him. 

She soon found herself in the street, 
and there she breathed freely, for she 
was saved ! 



CHAPTER V. 

CAMILLE. 

£us£BE led a very retired life ; he 
' littte of the world, and cared not for 
society. Mi^ art, and the presence of 
Pulcherie, were stiSicjent for him ; thB 
soul of the artist asked not for more — 
his heart felt no desire for cferiige. 
Notwithstanding the number of people 
who surrounded him, Laurent had cho- 
sen but few friends among them; for 
although many gave themselves this 
title, he had too much nobleness and 
sincerity to laviish his friendship upon 
the light and trivial beings who claimed 
it. He wished to be able to trust those 
to whom he gave his friendship, as they 
might always trust in him. But as 
men like Eusebe are rarely to be met 
with in oiw selfish and egotistical world, 
the number of his friends could not be 
otherwise than very limited. 

And if we understand by friend a be- 
ing whom the tie of relationship only 
"viias wanting.to love, with all the devn- 



day he had been presented to him by 
the good old man, who had educated 
him. For Cannille was an orphan, 
descended from a highly respectable 
Flemish family, who were suffering un- 
der the vicissitudes of fortune. Eusebe 
had long known what it was to be de- 
prived of maternal affection; he had 
felt the void which it causesiin the heart, 
and the trials and hartlships to Avhich, 
when united with poverty, it exposes 
us. Without wronging Pulcherie, he 
felt that he could protect and shelter 
this tender plant from the rough blasts 
to \vhich it might be exposed. 

" You would, then, be a painter?" 
he said to the boy, w^o looked eagerly 
at him. 

"* "Yes," replied, Camille; '-in my 
ecuntry, where Rubens has left many 
of his KJ^ster-pieces, I knew not even 
how to reiiJ,^^>€fore I felt a desire to 
paint." ^ ' 

" Child !" replied Eusel3^,-Jsor row- 
fully, as he thought of his rtiasfer, ^Mtt? 
love of the art will cost you far more 
pain than it can give you pleasure. If 
you wish to be rich and happy, to pass 
your days gently and peaceably, make 
yourself a merchant or a lawyer, aiul 
touch not an easel or a b,rush." 

" Never ! "cried Camille, '' when my 
whole soul is centred in that one rksire." 

The old man who accompanied tk^ 
boy, slightly pressed his hand. Camille" 
hftc»-»mi» A!i».i..«^f ^ and continued : — 
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•^^ dive me a place near you, master ! | distant towards her. She sometimes feU 
I )iave read, in the life of Jacques ; that beneath this coldness an inexplica*" 
Callot/ whose parents wished to make a | ble antipathy, with difficulty concealed 
merchant of him, that he escaped fromitseE And she as often asked herself, 
the paternal mansion and became a what injury on her, part could have 
great man. It is destiny which urges ! caused the boy to entertain such a feel- 
me onward. Do not, I entreat you, re- 1 ing towards her. 
fuse ray request.'' ! Camille always showed the most ro- 

" So be it," said the artist smilingly, ' mantic devotion for his master. If E«- 
extending his hand to the boy. _ Ca- ; sebe even retouched one of his sketches^ 
mille, pressing that hand in his, felt that ; the scholar looked upon it as sottiething 
his wish was accomplished. He had sacred and precious. Eusebe ever re- 
the best place in the painter's studio ; membered with tenderness the day when 
and — thanks to the slight knowledge of fortune, who is so often fickle towards 
the art which he had previously ac- ' artists, had left, him poor and in dk- 
quired, and of which he had not previ- grace : hisliberty menaced, and aban- 
ously spoken — he made rapid progress, doned by all the world, there was yet 
Ue gave his whole soul to it. The first \ one hand Outstretched towards him, and 
to commence and the last to leave his that was the hand of Camille. 
daily labour,- he was an example of; '^ Alas !" said he on this occasion, to 
zeal and assiduity to his fellow students, i the generous child who pressed him to 
His eagerness was unequalled, and a accept the necessary »im to free him* 
smile, a look, a single kind word from self; " keep it for thyself, artists have 
his master, rewarded him for his trou- never too much money ; if thou Wert 
blc, and the painter was not sparing of, rich, T should not hesitate." 
his praises. " If I were rich,'' replied Camille, " it 

" You work too much, you will be | would not be twelve hundred paltry 
rich," he would sometimes say to him. \ francs that I would offer you ; besides, I 

^" Bah !" Camille would reply, " when | am not at a loss for the necessaries of 
I see you I am always well and happy." life. Thank God ! my father left me. 

Sometimes Eusebe suddenly looking when he died, an income of two thousand 
up, would find the large, clear, blue eyes five hundred livres, and I spend scarce- 
of his scholar fixed upon him with an ' ly anything. I can then easily spare 
expression of ineffable tenderness, which ! four hundred crowns to oblig© a friend, 
penetrated to his soul. He felt a strange Well, if you refuse me, I shall not pro- 



sympathy for this young boy, so feeble 
and delicate in appearance, but so no- 



fiit by it, for 1 will a^uredly give it to 
the poor. 



ble and persevering in soul. Eusebe i Camille said this in such a resolute 
was forcibly struck with the expression I tone that he overcame the delicacy of 
of the boy's features, wh"»ch were more J his master, and Eusebe accepted his of- 
varying than the ^^Iries of his native land i fer. The painter then took pen, ink and 
— anon g^^y and sparkling with life and I paper, and wrote an acknowledgment of 
bea*:ty- — then in an instant changing to i it. Camille took it, tore, it and threw 



deep thought and gloom. Often, when 
Eusebe was painting, with Pulcherie for 
his model, when he sought in her face 
the inspiration of Raphael, or Andre 



it in the fire. 

" I prefer your word," be said. 

Then throwing himself into the arms 
of his master, he embraced him. It was 



Delsarte, the painter thought he disco- on that day that Eusebe found Camille 
vered in the caliT> gaze of Camille the! in tears. At another time, Eusebe, in 
lightning of a hidden storm. Pulcherie I falling from a ladder upon which be 
hersflf could not comprehend the I had mounted foe the purpose of retduch- 
strange humour of thus young man, who ! ing the sky of one of his pictures, stmck 
was always so happy when Eusebe ap- 1 his head against a bar of iron ; the blood 
proached him, but was ever cold and i flowed in torrents^ and they laid ihe in* 
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trensible artist upon his bed. Camille 
support^ his bleeding head, he neither 
^ept nor spoke, but stood motionless and 
statue-like beside him. A doctor was 
called, who examined the wound. 

** Will he live V' cried the weeping 
Pulcherie, 

"Yes," replied the doctor, "the 
^woond is deep but not dangerous, I will 
answer for him." 

" Upon your life 1" said Camille. 

" Certainly." 

" It is well," replied the poor boy, re- 
storing the knife which he had taken to 
the doctor's case. " I tell you he should 
not have died alone." 

** And what would you have done ?" 
asked Pulcherie, in astonishi^nt. 

" I would have died also," replied 
Camille coldly. 

A, few days after the accident Eu- 
8ebe was again at his easel, and ha.l 
almost forgotten the danger with which 
he had been menaced ; but the impres- 
i»pn which the calm despair of Camille 
bad made upon Pulcherie was not so 
ea.'ily effaced. She spoke of it to Eu- 
sebe, who gently reprimanded his scho- 
lar for having entertained such a 
thought. 

** Kill thyself ?" he said, tenderly. 

" Bah !" replied the boy with a strange 
smile, " perhaps I should not have done 
it" 

" 'Tis false ! you would have done as 
you have said," cried Eusebe, struck 
With his singular manner, for he began 
to understand the bold and resolute soul 
which his frail body tenanted. 

And truly Camille toould have done 
as he had said- 

All these circumstanced, and others 
more trivial, but which did not escape 
Eusebe, had tenderly attached him to 
th^ boy. One thing alone troubled him, 
this was, that he often discovered traces 
of tears on the cheeks of Camille. He 
one day asked him the cause of his sor- 
row. 

"Master," replied the young man, 
pressing the painter's hand with emo- 
tion, ^^ ask me anything that you wish, 
anything but that, for it is the only se- 
aet whijch I cannot, must not reveal to 
you.** i^ 



CHAPTER VI. 



HOPES AND FEAKS. 



The evening of the mysterious depar* 
ture of Pulcherje, the painter sat alone 
in his study, and notwithstanding his 
efforts to chase them away, doubt and 
suspicion would intrude themselves upon 
his solitude. He had resumed his brushes 
and palette, and to struggle with his 
own unquiet thoughts, he tried to turn 
their course to brighter and happier 
things. He anticipated the success of 
his Madonna, and the pride he should 
feel on seeing the image of Pulcherie 
gracing the walls of the Academy, and 
owing her immortal fame to him. He 
looked again at his picture, and not 
finding it sufficiently beautiful to merit 
that eternal existence, to which he des- 
tined it, he essayed to bring it still 
nearer perfection" by adding yet a few^ 
more touches. But in the midst of the 
alluring picture which his imagination 
had drawn, a cloud, a doubt, a suspicion 
dimmed its sunlight, and steeped it in 
bitterness and gloom. 

Eusebe in vain endeavored to- dis- 
cover how a single thought, which cast 
a shadow upon the spotless purity of 
his idol, could have intruded itself upon 
his mind. The embarrassment, and con- 
fusion, which Pulcherie evinced, when 
he interrogated her, was ever present to 
his memory. Never before had the eyes 
of the young girl, which were pure as 
her spotless soul, avoided his gaze. 
Dark presentiments, like the cloud, 
where lurks the hidden thunder, crossed 
his mind. He counted the minutes as 
they passed ; in dismay he beheld the* 
approaching darkness, and, it brought 
not Pulcherie. At last, laying aside 
his brush, he threw himself into a large 
arm chair, and impatiently striking fiis ^ 
foot upon the floor from time to time, 
he thus awaited the return of the miss^ 
ing girl. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of foot- 
steps upon the stairs, the door opened, 
and Pulcberie's aunt entered. She was 
alone. *' Where is your niece," cried 
Eusebe, who as he heard the heavy foot- 
fall, had rushed in eager expectation to 
the door. ^ ^^^ . _^ 
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The aunt looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

" My niece," repeated she, much sur- 
prised. 

^ Was she not with you ? she was go- 
ing to meet you at Madame de Mont- 
breton's. She herself told me so.'* 

" 1 knew nothing of it," replied the 
sister of old Jacques, alarmed at the anx- 
iety depicted upon the countenance of 
the painter. " 1 did not see her, I came 
back alone." 

" Alone 1" cried Eusebe, " she has 
then deceived me ! she has gone else- 
where. But where in Heaven's name 
could she desire to go 1" Could any one 
to whom God had given power to reacl 
the heart of man, have seen what pass- 
ed in the bosohi of Eusebe at this mo- 
ment, he would have pitied him. He 
felt overwhelmed as by a frightful tem- 
pest, whose lightnings blasted and de- 
solated his soul. A thousand torment- 
ing thoughts assailed the bosom of the 
painter : who, trusting, and confiding 
himself, had never until now, for an 
instant, doubted the sincerity and truth- 
fulness of his beloved Pulcherie. He 
essayed in vain to send back the start- 
ing teai^s, but they rolled in torrents 
dov\Ti his cheeks. 

" She has deceived me!" he cried. 
"And I loved her so well ! But where 
is she ? where is she ? Oh ! my God !" 

", Ah ! mercy on us !" cried the old 
aunt, Avho witnessing his despair sought 
to console hun. " One would say that 
she was lost." 

" Lost 1" crie^i Eusebe wildly, to 
whom the word at this moment pre- 
sented itself in its most cruel meaning ; 
"lost, lost, God! O God!" 

And springing up, he ran like a mad- 

an towards the door. 

" Where are you going," cried the be- 
wildered old woman. 
"^-" To save her !" replied the painter, 
who sct-iJied almost to have lost his rea- 
son. He had scarcely reached the door 
sill before he was met by Camille. 

" Master," said the scholar in a deep 
voice, arresting Eusebe by the arm. 

." Leave me I" replied Laurent. 

" I was there," continued Camille, 



" I heaxd all : while you wept, I flew, I 
found her, and I restore her to you !" 

Eusebe, absorbed by the only thought 
that occupied his mind, looked at the 
boy as though he understood him not. 

" Who 7" asked he, bewildered. 

" Pulcberie." 

"Pulcherie!" cried the painter, tot- 
tering as though he had received a 
death blow : " where ? where '?" 

The young girl appeared and at- 
tempted to thiow herself at the feet of 
Eusebe, who received her in his arms. 
He felt for her at this moment the ineffa- 
ble sentiment of a mother upon beholding 
a long lost child. He forgot all, save the 
happiness of again gazing upon his. idol ; ' 
he covered her forehead with kisses, and 
his heart ^ could find no words where- 
with to reproach her. The present ef- 
faced all memory of the past. Eusebe 
saw only Pulcherie : the hours which 
had passed away during her absence, 
were as though they had never existed. 
Everything W' as forgotten, but Ibe pre- 
sence of his adopted child, everything 
but his fatherly affection for her. His 
great soul punislied the guilty one, only 
by his mercy and forgiveness. Camille, 
forsaken, sat silently gazing at the pain- 
ter, w:ith that expression of tenderness, 
and ill concealed, yet patient suffering, 
which his face' often wore. His eyes 
fixed upon Eusebe, he seemed to read his 
soul, and to discover much to admire 
and to pity. Then finding himself 
alone, forgotten, neglected, unloved by 
that heart, so utterly given to another, a 
tear glanced upon his pale cheek, but 
its trace was quickly wiped away. 

" What matters it, since I have made 
him happy," he said. Night came, and 
under its quiet influence, the bewildered 
thoughts of the painter gave place to 
calm reflection. Reason resumed her 
reign, dispelled the bright illusion of his 
soul, and dark suspicion again took;,pos- 
session of his m i nd . Sleep refused, even 
in dreams, to give him back his peace. 
Restless, and unhappy, he firranged a 
series of questions which be intended to 
address to Pulcherie the next day.- Btit 
when on the moriow he saw the young 
girl at the morning repast, '- her iace 
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pale and sorrowful, her eyes cast down 
in sadness and repentance, he had not 
the courage to interrogate her : and 
eenerously concealing the poisoned 
doubt which buma] within him, he went 
up to his adopted child, and, kindly smi- 
ling, imprinted on her repentant brow 
his daily Iriss. That smile, that kiss, 
was a dagger to the heart of Pulcherie. 
Her soul sunk beneath its load of re- 
morse in gratitude to him, whose tender 
mercy spared her ; he assumed not even 
the right to reproach her. She was 
on the point of warmly returning his 
caress, when she met the clear blue 
eyes of Camille fixed searchingly on 
her. The thought of her falsehood, and 
her shame, forced itself upon her in all 
its twTible reality, she felt her feeble 
heart sink beneath that eye which seem- 
ed to read her soul, and instead of throw- 
ing her arms around the painter's neck, 
as her heart bade her, she could only 
press his hand in hers with mute affec- 
tion. 

The tranquillity of this hitherto happy 
family was now disturbed. Eusebe 
could impose silence upon his lips, but 
he could not control his thoughts, which 
ever turned upon the mysterious con- 
duct of Pulcherie. Without being able 
precisely to define the natiwe of his sus- 
picions, he knew that there existed a 
cause for them^ as she had never before 
concealed an action or a thought from 
Irim. On her part,- Pulcherie was not 
ignorant of the nature of the thoughts 
which were painted too plainly on the 
now anxious and care-worn brow of the 
painter. This consciousness caused 
.every attempt at gaiety on both sides to 
cease. Had the angel of death-passed 
in the midst of them, he could not (lavc 
left traces of greater sorrow. All 
around was changed. Since the fatal 
day Laurent had not bestowed a single 
touch of his brush upon the Madonna, 
he often looked at it, but never attempt- 
ed to finiali it. He scarcely even spoke 
toCamille. The boy, respecting his feel- 
ings, although he suffered much, was 
silent himself, and there were moments 
when Eusebe might have doubted his 
existence, had he not so often discover- 1 



ed his clear melancholy eyes gazing so 
softly upon him. 

Stephen, who had felt more vexation 
than sorrow at the defeat of his scheme, 
reappeared on the morrow at the paint- 
er's Study ; far from looking upon his 
course as a heartless one, he congratu- 
lated himself upon his own boldness as 
the necessary characteristic to every 
man who wishes seriously to play the 
part of a Lovelace. Pulcherie did not 
expect to see him again. When she be- 
held him, she became so pale that Eu- 
sebe, whem suspicion and jealousy kept 
ever on the watch, perceived her change 
of colour. At the same moment, he 
looked searchingly at Camille, as though 
he sought to discover in the face of liis 
scholar a secret participation in the 
guili of Pulcherie. But in the calm, 
clear blue eyes which met his gaze, the 
painter could behold no trace of hidden 
perfidy. 

" He at least is innocent," thought 
Eusebe. 

On seeing Uie sudden paleness of 
Pulcherie, the painter had felt suspicion 
rush like a stroke of vivid lightninj^ 
upon his crushed and troubled soul. This 
seeming trifle had revealed half the se- 
cret of the young girl tp her adopted 
father, and he, yielding to his suspicions, 
had mistrusted Camille. 

The due which he thought he had 
discovered was lost, and the glance of 
the painter wandered inquiringly from 
face to face. He sought in vain to dis- 
cover the source of this electric shock, 
which had so nearly overcome the young 
girl. This examination, which produced 
no satisfactory result, surprised him. 
Because he discovered not the truth in 
this his first search, he almost doubted 
that there existed a cause for his mis- 
trust ; the torch of hope was rekindled 
within his breast, a smile played upon 
his lips, and an involuntary sigh of re- 
lief escaped them. Yet one thing half 
destroyed the returning confidence of 
that noble heart, to which suspicion had 
until now been a stranger. This was 
the unceasing gaze of Camille, so tender 
yet so sorrowful. Eusebe, often absorb- 
ed in his endeavours to solve this enig- 
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ma, thought that he discovered in that 
pitying and tearful glance^ compassion 
for his sorrows. 

Stephen had conducted himself in the 
preceding scene like a skilful general, 
who sustains the shock of the enemy 
with an unmoved countenance. A sa- 
tirical smile played upon his lips, which 
gave place to a melancholy and re- 
proachful glance when he fixed his eyes 
upon the young girl. 

" My God,'\murmured Pulcherie, who 
grew dizzy beneath his overwhelming 
gaze. 

Pulcherie knew well that when she 
tore herself from the arms of the count, 
she had obeyed the voice of duty, yet in 
her eyes Stephen was not guilty. She 
still loved this man, so unworthy of her 
chaste affection, and she saw in his at- 
tempt to mislead her, only an excess of 
passion equal to her own. In her eyes 
Stephen had as much to forgive her as 
die to pardon him. She responded to 
his reproachful glancc^s only by a deep 
sigh. 

In the evening, after having gone out 
with Camille and Eusebe, Stephen, un- 
der some false pretence, suddenly quitted 
them, and returned secretly to the paint- 
er's house ; be rang, and it was Pulche- 
rie who answered bis summons. On 
seeing the count, she half closed the 
door, and trembling violently, signed to 
him not to enter the study. Her aunt 
was working in the next room ; this cir- 
cumstance caused them to lower their 
voices, and rendered . their interview^ 
more secret and more tender. Pulcherie 
reproached Stephen for his imprudence^ 
while he declared that to see her for one 
moment alone he would have braved 
everything. 

*' You love me then still ?" said Pul- 
cherie. 

" It is for me to ask that question," 
replied the count. " ' Did she ever love 
me? does she love me still? were 
questions, which I asked myself a thou- 
sands times when you were gonej for 
with you all my happiness fled." 

^' It was my duty to act as I have 
done. I appeal to your own heart— -the 
very love I bore you, caused me to resist 
youi" ^ _., , 



" Love, then, made It yovor duty to 
break my heart," said Stephen scarrow- 
fully. 

" I wish to retain your esteem almost 
as much as your love ; if I am dear to 
ypu, is not my honour your happiness 1 
is it not the brightest jewel which a wo^ 
man can possissl is it not a crown 
which renders me more lovely in your 
eyes ? But ah !" added she, " if you 
should deceive me, if you were not sin- 



cere 
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" Poor silly child, what would yow 
dor 

« I should di^r 

Stephen drew her towards him^ and 
gently forced her to lean her head upon 
his bosom. 

" Sweet child !" said he, with perfidi- 
ous tenderness, trying to lull to rest her 
remaining scruples. " Lives there one 
who would dare to raise his perjured 
hand against thy sacred life 1" 

^' Oh, there are such !" murmured the 
young girl. 

** Oh, no, Pulcherie ! none could be 
so base as to betray so much nobleness 
of soul, and such trusting innocence. 
Who would not be happy and proud to 
possess thee ?" 

This word awoke the slumbering con- 
science of the girl. 

" Never ! never ! My God ! it would 
be a crime," she cried. 

" To call thee by a softer name ." 

" No ! no I" responded Pulcherie — 
who not possessing th^ heavenly virtue 
of an angel, with difficulty reasted the 
wiles of the seducer. 

"To call thee wife.'' — 

" Alas!" ^ried she, " you mock me! 
This 4s frightful — ^you will drive me 
macl ; kill me rather than be thus cruel!'' 

" Ah ! I see that you do not love 
me," said Stephen with an air of feign- 
ed dejection. " You will not believe that 
I love you sufficiently to call you my 
wife, to give my whole heart utterly to 
you, when you give yourself to me." 

Lured by a bright hop^, the realiaea- 
tion of which seemed to her almost im- 
possible, Pulcherie, in. a moment of infi- 
nite rapture which her reason sought in 
vain to combat, threw herself into the 
arms of her lover. The words of the 
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odUBt sounded like soft music in her ears/ 
and she gave herself up to the sweet il- 
lusion which engrossed her soul. 

** His wife/^ murmured she in ec- 
stacy. 

•* Lo\e knows no obstacles to his 
wbdies, but you do not love me enough." 
*' Oh, great heaven ! how could I 
love thee more V^ 

*^ You must prove your love !" 
** His wife," again repeated Pukhe- 
rie, to whom these words were a charm, 
vrfaicfa caused her to forget all else. 
' ** Have you never regretted your 
flight — the road which you have once 
trodden can you not return to it ? I 
scarcely dare to look at thee here. Come 
with me, Pulcherie, one little hour, one. 
moment, comef, that I may see thee 
silooe — that I may gaze upon thee with- 
out a witness' — that 1 may take thy hand 
in mine — that I may speak to tiiiee as 
my betrothed, rathex" with sighs than 
words^ By fearlessly confiding in me} 
prove to me that you love me, and I 
will respect you." 

*< And your name will be mine ?" ask 
ed Pulcherie, tremblingly. 
^* I swear it — before God !" 
" Hold !'* cried the young girl, ex 
hausted by this ineffectual struggle with 
herself. " Virtue, duty, honour! I con- 
fide tbem all to you. But, if you betray 
me, Stephen ! God will punish you*" 

When he was no longer there, Pnl- 
dkerie reproached iierself with the pro- 
mise she had made, which must cause 
her again to deceive Eusebe ; her soul, 
still pure, hesitated between love, which 
lured her on\«ard, and gratitude, which 
held her back ; and the alternative was 
to betray either her lover or her bene- 
factor. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A DREADFUL REVELATION. 

Several days after the events narrated 
in the preceding chapter, Camilla found 
Eusebe seated before his Madonna, rest- 
ing his forehead in both hands, and 
^ee()ing bitterly. God alone could 



tell what thoughts were passing at this 
moment through his mind. 

His smiling virgin was before iim, 
her head inclined towards that of her 
child, while an expression of her calm 
love and joy illumined her fece. Eu- 
sebe had created the picture ima time 
of peace and hope, when IJs soul had 
also felt that same deep love for an 
adored child which was depicted on the 
countenance of the blessed Mary, He 
had then forgotten to give that soft 
celestial melancholy to the eyes, which 
would have seemed to compassionate 
and bless him. In this moment of bit- 
ter grief, the calm serenity of that face 
seemed but to mock , his t^rushed and 
broken heart. 

*' Pulcherie, Pulcherie !" he cried in 
a broken voice, stretching out his arms 
towards the inanimate image, to which 
he had given the features of the young 
girl. 

But the insensible picture responded 
not to his earnest gaze of love, nor 
moved its arms, as- he could have wish- 
ed, to return his embrace. 

A half-torn paper lay crushed be- 
neath the foot of the artist. Camille, . 
imagining that this might contain the 
secret of his despair, approached Eusebe 
and took up the letter. The painter, 
upon being thus disturbed, feebly raised 
his head. " My God ! how pale he is !" \ 
cried Camille in dismay, on perceiving 
the change which one hour of misery 
had wrought in the face of his master. 

" What do you wish," cried Eusebe, 
mechanically, without hearing his ex- 
clamation. 

The poor child looked at him, with- 
out being able to answer. The large 
tears rolled down his cheeks ; his sobs 
almost choked his utterance; he fell 
at t he feet of the painter ! • - 

" Master ! master !" he cried, " in the 
name of Heaven, what is the matter 
With you V\ 

The painter pressed, in both of his, 
the hand of the boy. Unhappy as he 
was, he felt that there was one heart 
ever faithful to him, in joy or sorrow, 
and his troubled soul grew calm. 

"Is it thou, Camille?" he said, 
kindly. _ 
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" Yes," replied the child ; " you did 
not know me — do you suffer much ?" 

'^' Horribly !" replied Eusebe. 

^' Why?" asked Camille. 

The painter shook his head and re- 
mained silent. 

" Yf)u will not tell me, then V 

" I cannot 1" 

^'^You will not," said the boy — then 
showing him ihe letter which he still 
held in his hand : — ^^ Take it," he said, 
" I have not read it ; I do ndt wish to 
read it." * 

" The count's letter !" cried Eusebe, 
grasping it convulsively. 

" The count's letter ?" said Camille. 

" Well, read it if thou wilt," he said, 
giving him back the paper. 

Camille took the letter, — unfolded 
and read it. 

To entangle Pulcherie more com- 
pletely in his toils, Stephen recalled to 
her mind their secret interview; the 
vow wkich he had made to make her 
his wife; and even the very words 
which she had uttered. " If you de- 
ceive me it win kill me." ' Stephen, 
although far from being devoid of suffi- 
cient boldness to accomplish his design, 
was, after all, but a common libertine; 
wanting in tact and coolness, and stupid 
enough to betray himself in a letter. 
Like other roues of his kind, he was 
the dupe of his own unconquerable 
vanity. 

When Camille had finished reading 
the letter, it fell from his hand, and he 
remained standing absorbed in melan- 
choly reverie. Eusebe held his clench- 
ed hands to his eyes, as though to hide 
his bitter grief, even from himself. 

His mute lip trembled — his hair, 
pushed entirely off his forehead, showed 
»t.he deep wrinkles with which despair 
had furrowed his brow. 

"Could Pulcherie have believed 
the false promise" of marriage made by 
such a man ?" said Camille, breaking 
the silence. . 

" I thought Stephen too great a cox- 
comb to be dangerous." 

" And Pulcherie," said Camille, strug- 
gling to repress his emotion. 

" Pulcherie !" echoed the painter sor- 
rowfully. 



*' Let us speak calmly, if possible,'' 
continued the intrepid boy. •^Let as 
suppose a duel betwe^ the cdunt aiid 
yourself. If you kill the count, Pul- 
cherie, deprived by your hand of her 
lover, will be forever miserable. If he 
kill you, you -abandon her to an infa- 
mous seducer. 

" Enough ! enough !" cried Eusebe, 
with horror. 

• " Think of hei," continued Camille, 
"yourfiister, your child 1" i 

" She," exclaimed the artist, " tej \ 
child! ray sister! You are right, Ca- ' 
mille:— it was thus that old Jacques 
confided her to me, and frr the last sx 
years, I had forgotten it." 

Eusebe again relapsed into a parox- 
ysm of despair. The day dre^m oi bis 
life had vanished, and left him but the 
prospect of utter solitude- The high 
fabric of his hopes fell in ruins around 
Kim, and glory seemed but an empty 
shadow, now that love no longer ^ccl 
its rainbow colours over it. The fright- 
ful desolation of his soul had traced its 
ravages on his countenance, as though 
some long continued sorrow' had weigh- 
ed upon his mind. The past was a 
blank to him, the present desolate, and 
the future ofiered no ray of light to 
cheer him. 

" Pulcherie ! Pulcherie !" cried he, 
almost choked with his sobs. 

" Do you, then, love her so well," 
said Camille, in whose pitying tone, 
notwithstanding his efforts to conceal it, 
his own bittfer suffering half betrayed 
itself. 

" More than my own life !" replied 
Eusebe. *^I educated her myself. I 
have seen her grow from childhood in- 
to womanhood, and from the day that 
her old father on his death-bedconfided 
her to ray care, I have willingly devoted 
my life to her ; and if I have ardently 
longed for glory it was for her sake 
only. 1 have never desired any thing 
for myself, but for her, I could have 
wished all happiness," 

*' Well," replied Camille, with forced 
calmness, '• hesitate no longer ; there 
is but one only way to save Pulcherie. 
She cannot have forgotten all that she 
owes to you. Tajce advantage of her 
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gratitude to rouse lier honour, by link- 
ing it indissolubly with yours. Pul- 
cherie looks upon you only as a brother. 
Give her a yet more sacred, a holier 
title — make her your wife V\ , 

" Make Jaer my wife !'' cried the 
painter, to whom this idea appeared 
the more enchanting, in proportion to 
the impossibility of its ever being re- 
alized, 

« Wherefore not V 

" Never, never," cried Eusebe, be- 
wildered by the thought, " sincere love 
only is capable of great sacrifices. By 
giving, her. my name, I could not win 
her love." 

^' You would save her from disho- 
nour," said Cacnille. 

"And make her miserable," said 
Eusebe, bitterly. " I have enough mise- 
ry of my own to bear, she does not love 
me, she can never be mine. Heaven is 
my witness, that with her heart I never 
can desire a greater treasure than her 
hand, but on no condition would I ac- 
cept the one unaccompanied by the 
other." . 

" Master !" cried Camille, throwing 
his arms around his neck, " you are the 
best of men." 

The face of Camille grew radiant 
amid his te^rs ; never had Eusebe be- 
held anything so pure, so touching, and 
so beautiful, as the enthusiastic love of 
virtue, and the expression of holy friend- 
ship, which at that moment shedits lisjht 
on the heavenly face of the boy. The 
painter trembled as he felt the warm 
lips of Camille pressed against his cheek ; 
involuntarily he drew the child towards 
him, and clasped him passionately to 
his heart. 

"My God 1" Said Camille, in a low 
voi9e," why wilt thou not permit me to 
die now ?" 

It was not strange, that at that mo- 
Wient pf fleeting bliss the boy should 
have wished for death, for it was the 
first since his intercourse with the paint- 
er, which had been unmingled with bit- 
terness, and he knew not if the future 
reserved for him such another 

Suddenly, in the midst of this scene, 
Stephen entered. The impression which 



the sight of the count made upon Eu- 
sebe, was sudden as a clap of thunder. 
A con\^lsive trembling seized him ; the 
blood rushed to his brow ; he rose with 
a bewildered air, and going straight up 
to the young man, seized his hand and 
stopped him. 

" A word with you, if you please, 
Count de Frangeuil." 

Stephen, astounded, turned pale as 
marble. Notwithstanding his efforts to 
conceal it, the threatening look of the 
painter stupified him, and his conscience 
reproached him for the evil which he 
had done this man. 

" My dear friend," replied he w^ith 
feigned assurance, "you squeeze my 
hand horribly ; what the devil is the 
matter with you to-day?" 

" I am," — cried Eusebe, whose pent- 
up feelings were just on the point of 
^venting themselves upon the object of 
his indignation. He releared theJiand of 
Stephen, and coldly continued : 

" Count de Frangueil, I am a poor 
artist, without fame, without riches, and 
without title, I have never known my 
father. My mother is long since dead ; 
the master who fostered me in youth 
has joined her in heaven. I possess do 
equipage, no armorial bearings, no race 
horses, no opera box, no dancing girl 
for a mistress, no lacqueys, nor any of 
those playthings with which the rich 
amuse themselves. God left me for my 
only fortune my brush, and for my only 
companion a young girl. My brush I 
use as a means of livelihood, and the 
young girl I revere as a holy saint, and 
all the world should honour her as I do. 
Notwithstanding this, sir, you w^ho have 
all that I have not, you have raised 
against this precious treasure a sacrile- 
gious hand — you have robbed me pf my 
only happiness ?" 

Eusebe showed him the letter. 

" You, sir — youth, innocence, all that 
restrains an honest man, has not re- 
strained you. Pulcherie lived in peace ; 
you have robbed her of her repose. She 
was virtuous, you would render her 
guilty, you would dishonour her, and 
she perhaps would have yielded to your 
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entreaties. Permit me to tell 
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yon, sir, 

that in depriving a poor man of that 
which constitutes his only wealth and 
happiness, you have shown neither con- 
science nor integrity. You have been 
vile, faithless, and despicable, you have 
exceeded the most worthless scoundrel 
in infamy." 

" Sir," CI ie<jl Stephen, overcome with 
rage and confusion. 

" It was infamous," repealed Eusebe. 
" Not satisfied with having destroyed the 
tranquillity and peace of this young girl, 
whose soul was pure as an angel's be- 
fore it felt your evil influence, you have 
robbed me of her affection — you glided 
like a serpent to my door, and basely, 
cowardly, beneath a false pretext, abu- 
sing my confidence, you feared not to 
plunge into perdition that innocent girl 
whom I looked upon as my own child." 

" Enough," said Stephen, " what do 
you propose — a duel ? 1 accept it. Will 
that content you ?" 

"A duell" replied the painter, with 
an air of sovereign contempt. " That 
would perhaps be sufficient for you, but 
not for me. I must have more than your 
life, Count de Frangueil ! it is my duty, 
it is my right to exact a reparation of a 
different nature." 

" And of what nature, if you please ?" 
asked Stephen, trying to assume an air 
of raillery. 

** * If you deceive me it will kill meP 
Do you remember these words of Pul- 
cherie ? You may well believe that if 
your (existence was not so linked with 
hers, I should value it but little ; but her 
life depends on you. By a single word, 
you may deprive me of my child. Let 
me have cause to restore to you that 
esteem which you have so justly forfeit- 
ed ; sully not your honour ; break not 
your oath ! Give her that hand which 
you swore to unite with hers." 

" You jest," replied the count with a 
disdainful smile ; "you could not require 
more of me if I had wronged the girl — 
but thank God it is not thus, and I as- 
sure you on my honour, I have not be- 
trayed her innocence." 

" Permit me to tell you in your turn, 
you jest/' replied Eusebe, with mingled 



passion and pride ; " it seems that yoa 
regard as a thing of little moment^ the 
future repose of this poor child, whose 
happiness is forever destroyed by you, 
and to whose very existence your deser- 
tion may sound the death knell." 

^' Bah ! if one believes all that young 
girls say" — 

" I tell you, Count de Frangueil, that 
if, aftet having won by your seductive 
arts her pure love, you abandotf her to 
despair, she will surely die." 

" Well !" said Stephen, who assumed 
the character of a Lovelace. 

"Well," said the artist, "Idonot 
chose that she shall die." 

" As you please," replied FrangueiL 
coldly, " as for me I can do nothing, and 
as after what has just passed between 
us, I may no longer intrude myself upon 
you, permit me to retire." 

Stephen bowed, and was moving to- 
wards the door, but Eusebe throwing 
himself before him, compelled him to 
remain. 

" One moment," he cried, " we can- 
not part thus, when justice is on my 
side, and guilt on yours ; you shall not 
depart triumphant, leaving me humilia- 
ted. I make one last appeal to your 
honour — ^yes or no-^will you marry 
Pulcheriel" . 

« No !" 

" Then," replied Eusebe, " your life 
shall answer for it God will avenge 
the innocent !" 

" Your arms ? the hour ? the place V 
asked Stephen, moved, notwithstanding 
his efforts to appear unconcerned. 

" Pistols, to-morrow morning at seven 
o'clock, in the woods of Vincennes. 
Now, Co\mt de Frangueil, you are at 
liberty to retire." 

" May I go with you ?" asked Camil- 
le, when the count had left. 

" Yes," replied Eusebe. 

A sigh of relief escaped the bosom 
of the boy. 

" Thank you, master," said he, pres- 
sing the painter's hand, " and above all 
be of good cheer, for something telb me 
that God is with us !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

•THE student's YIGIL. 

PuLCHERiE knew nothing of this 
scene. The poor child was so engrossed 
hy her own grief that she scarcely ob- 
served the affliction of the painterv Al- 
though mfatuated by her love for Ste- 
phen, still the principles of goodness 
and virtue instilled in her mind by Eu- 
sebe had not yet lost their influence. 
Unaccustomed to dissimulate, Pulcherie 
ftared that her countenance might be- 
tray the disquiet of her mind ; the loss 
of Stephen's letter caused her great 
uneasiness ; and her eyes, which were 
constantly wandering round the room 
as though in search of something, re- 
vealed her involuntary anxiety. This 
letter was to her a treasure, for in spite 
of herself so much like a dream did her 
happiness appear to her, that the writ- 
ten evidence of his vows now became 
necessary to convince her of ^their re- 
ality. Another yet stronger considera- 
tion caused her to attach an inestimable 
value to the possession of this paper. 
Pulcherie trembled, lest it should fall 
into the hands of Eusebe, and thus dis- 
^close to him the mysterious history of 
her perfidy, which could be excused 
dnly in the eyes of one so blinded by 
passion as this young girl. 

With this idea her timidity in the 

Ertsence of Eusebe increased. While 
e, now that her secret was no longer 
envelcJped in mystery, remarked with 
bitterness her restraint, 

« Alas,'' he thought;" after all the de- 
votion which I have shown her, is mis- 
trust the only sentiment which I can 
ins|)ire in her bosom? What is the 
heart of woman, if true and virtuous 
love halh less influence over it, than 
falsehood and deceit." 

Camille, Eusebe, and Pulcherie, all 
endeavored to conceal the different 
causes which agitated them during the 
evening. Eusebe showed towards his 
adopted child, his accustopied tender- 
aess. Pulcherie feigned tranquillihr, 
Camille indifference, but without ab- 
lolutely succeeding in deceiving each 
Cither, The truth was, that the stolen | 



glances interchanged from time to time 
between the master and scholar, had 
roused the su!q)icions of Pulcherie, and 
revived all her anxiety, that Eusebe, 
deceived in his dearest hopes and deep- 
ly wounded, felt at this moment incapa- 
ble of affection. As to' Camille, be 
would fix his eyes upon the painter with 
an expression of deep solicitude, so ten- ' 
der, and so sorrowful, that his whol,e 
soul seemed concentrated in that one 
long gaze. 

Each one retired for the night, with 
a forced smile upon their lips, but not- 
withstanding this, the "bitterness of their 
hearts was painted too plainly on their 
countenances. Eusebe remained thought- 
fully seated in his large arm chair, 
awa^iting the dawn of day. When Ca- 
mille had arrived at his lodgmgs, he 
threw himself, all dressed, upon his bed, 
in spite of the remonstrances of his old 
servant Joseph. Then, alone before his 
God, in the dead silence of the night, 
Camille allowed his pent up tears to 
flow unrestrained. 

It was singular to observe how quick- 
ly disappeared the exterior calmness and 
apparent coldness of the boy, which so 
often gave him an air ^of superiority 
and fortitude beyond his years. His 
feelings no longer under constraint, Ca- 
mille gave way to almost childish sor- 
row. He thought not of sleep, but a 
thousand sorrowful images passed like 
a dream before his eyes, and ever the 
bleeding form of Eusebe extending his 
arms towards him, was foremost in the 
scene. 

"My God !" cried he in utter de- 
spair, " how dreadful are such vigils !" 

He rose, and began traversing his 
apartment, forgetting that to drive 
away these apparitions, he must fly from 
himself. Overwhelmed by horrible , 
thoughts, he threw himself on his knees 
by his bed side, and essayed to pray. 
The name of Eusebe alone escaped his 
lips, and with this name came the me- 
mory of the great danger, which assail- 
ed his beloved master. Before the 
throne of the Almighty Godj that refuge 
for all sorrow, despair still pursued Ca- 
mille, Thus kneeling, his head bowed 
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down, his face batked with tears, and 
balf covered with his flowing hair, his 
bosom heaving, and his hands clasped, 
Camille resembled a beautiful but af- 
flicted angel, rather than a poor human 
being, subject to all the evils and pas- 
sions of humanity. 

The sound of his sobs awakened Jo- 
seph, Camille's only friend, and confi- 
dant, who slept in a little room separated 
only by a thin partition from that of his 
master, tnat he might watch over the 
boy, for whom he had experienced the 
most devoted affection from the day of 
his birth. The slightest sigh that es- 
caped the bosom of the boy vibrated in 
the heart of his old companion, and 
kept him also from sleeping. Joseph 
attached not the slightest value to his 
own rest, when he knew that that of 
his young master was thus disturbed. 
The good old man was seized with 
anxiety, he remained several minutes 
listening In silence, his eyes fixed, his 
very breath suspended, then starting 
from his bed he called to Camille. 

" My child, you do not sleep V^ 
- For the first time in his life, Camille 
on entering in the evening had avoided 
confiding his sorrows to the sympa- 
thizing bosom of the old man. And 
Joseph was troubled in conjecturing the 
cause of his grief. Upon hearing him- 
self called, Camille in his misery and 
despair felt not sufficient strength to 
answer. 

" Camille," repeated Joseph, " pray 
answer m6, are you asleep ?" 

" No," said Camille. 

" What are you thinking of?" asked 
Joseph. " My God," he added, " who 
can have been so cruel as to cause you, 
so much sorrow, you who are goodness 
and sweetness itself 1" 

" Alas," replied Camille, rising, and 
opening the door of the good man's 
chamber, " my poor Joseph, God knows 
that in this wide world, 1 have only you 
to pity me !" 

^ " For several evenings past I have 
seen you enter with your eyes swelled 
with weeping, and your heart full of 
sorrow ; you suffer much, I know ; whv 
will you not tell me the cause 1 Speak 



to me," Camille, continued the old man. 
" What can have happened to you l 
Great Heaven ! that you should sorrow ! 
See how you spoil those soft and clear 
eyes of yours ! Look at them, all red 
and swollen !" 

" Ah ! if you could see my heart ! If 
God does not protect us, who knows if 
to-morrow this heart will beat, or if 
these eyes shall behold another sun V^ 

" What do you mean 1" asked Joseph, 
turning pale as death. 

" That my life depends on what the 
morrow shall bring forth !" 

" Your life," cried the old man in 
alarm, " have I then beheld you grow 
in beauty, and goodness, beneath my 
very eyes^ and become the treasure, and 
delight of my old agi*, to lose you when 
you are but sixteen years old. Camille, 
it is impossible ! God4n his mercy will 
not permit it." 

" As your life is linked with mine," 
replied Camille, " so mine is united 
with another yet more dear. That life 
cannot be menaced without endanger- 
ing mine, and to-morrow that life may 
be terminated." 

" Alas r[ cried Joseph, " if some 
one must die, am I not here ? an old 
man like me can easily resign the few 
short days that are left him. Take my 
life, but in the uiame of heaven, protect 
thyself!'' 

"Joseph! Joseph!" cried Camille, 
throwing his arms around the old man's 
neck. 

" Is there no hope ?" asked Joseph. 

" Scarce any — ^listen ! The life of 
Eusebe is in danger. He has been 
insulted by the Count de Frangueil ! — 
insulted in such a manner, that the life 
of this odious aggressor alone can 
avenge the outrage. After exhausting 
every means to obtain the only peace- 
able reparation which could be given, 
Eusebe provoked the count. Eusebe 
has never touched a pistol or a sword 
in his life, and to-morrow they fight I" 

"Then all is lost!" said Joseph, 
with terrible resignation. " I under- 
stand now— it concerns Eusebe; and 
when you have made all the sacrifices 
which you have done for that man] 
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when you have adored him as a lover, 
reveretl him as a father, and worship- 
ped him as a god ! if he dies, then you 
must die ! Yes ! I understand it all — 
I can say nothing naore." 

The old man paused for a moment; 
already bowed down with years, he 
seemed completely crushed by the load 
of sorrow which overwhelmed his old 
age. 

" Alas !" said he, " who could have 
foreseen, when I carried that dear child 
in my arms, that I, who rocked his.cra- 
dle, should one day follow Kim to his 
grave." 

At the same time he pressed against 
his, the forehead of the boy, as though 
he would return to that happy time 
when he carried him a rosy and smiling 
infant in his arms. At that time the 
future career of Camille wore an aspect 
calm, quiet, and beautiful — a father led 
him by the hand in the flowery path of 
his young life, and a fond mother co- 
vered him with caresses. Flanders, 
Vhich gave him birth, already knew 
his name ; for the author of his being 
had taken good care to render it illus- 
trious. Camille's childhood had been 
passed in the midst of his family, where 
the passion for painting and thirst for 
glory had been transmitted from one to 
the other, and before he knew how to 
read, even, his taste for the^art displayed 
itself. The future seemed all sunshine 
and joy ; when, in the midst of this 
happiness, he was deprived by the fell 
destroyer, death, of his adored parents, 
and left alone in the world ! Camille 
almost expired with grief beside their 
tomb. 

He was one day found sitting on the 
grave, cold and immoveable, with his 
hands joined and eyes cast down, white 
and still as a marble image. They fear- 
fd for his reason, and the physicians 
ordered him to quit the scene of his 
misfortunes. Old Joseph insisted upon 
following arid protecting this fragile 
flower. They visited Italy, that land 
where art has attained its highest per- 
fection ; from thence they came to 
France, where Camille visited the stu- 
dios of the most celebrated artists, and 
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heard the name of Eusebe for tl|e first 
time. The illustrious cotetnporaries of 
Laurent (for mediocrity alpne is jea- 
lous,) delighted to paint him with all 
the virtues of a Spartan. Camille felt 
for Laurent a sentiment of the deepest 
esteem and interest. Attracted by that 
desire for sympathy, so powerful witl^ 
those whom fate has deprived of the af- 
fection of a father, he sought an inter- 
view with Eusebe, saw him, and found 
him e\^en more interesting than he had* 
been delineated ; and then a strange 
involuntary passion, chaste and pure as 
friendship, but violent as love, chained 
him forever to the side of his master. 

This sentiment became in a short 
time so deeply rooted, that it absorbed 
all others. The whole soul of Camille 
was entirely wrapt in that of the artist. 
But when he saw another love dispute 
with him the heart of Eusebe, his jea- 
lousy, although he struggled to conceal 
it, yet shone in every word and action 
of the boy. Although Camille could 
not deceive himself in regard to the 
pre-occupation of Eusebe's heart, still 
he determined, since Heaven had placed 
him there, to live and die by the side of 
his master. Joseph, who knew weH 
the noble and exalted character of Ca- 
mille, saw with regret this passion take 
such entire possession of his mind, as to 
menace even the life of this cherished 
child. A fearful presentiment of im- 
pending evil had, for some time past, 
taken possession of the old man's soul, 
and when Camille discovered to him 
the abyss which yawned beneath the 
feet of Eusebe, at the brink of which 
the scholar stood, hand in hand, with 
his master, old Joseph bowed his head 
in silence and submission to the decree 
of fate. 

He essayed to struggle with his use- 
less sorrow, but despair was strpnger 
than his feeble will. Camille perceived 
it, and deeply moved by the mute sor- 
row of the desolate old man, sought to 
console him by speaking of the strange 
caprices by which fate not unfrequently 
causes the most perfect ignorance in af- 
fairs of this nature to triumph over the 
most consummate art and address. But 
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it was a hope that was far from the 
heart of either. 

Day now commenced to dawn, calm, 
4)eautiful and bright. The sky was blue 
and clear, and a star yet lingered in the 
heavens. Camille stood by the open 
window, wrapt in deep thought. The 
morning breeze played amid his golden 
hair, and kissed his pure forehead. A 
ray of hope glanced across his soul. 

" Look, Joseph," he said, pointing to 
the rising sun, " see this beautiful morn- 
ing, so full of life and freshness, and 
tell me if a sky so bright foretells a day 
of mourning and of death ? Night has 
not left a single cloud upon the heavens. 
Oh ! the day dawns not thus brightly 
, when he who first beholds it is doomed 
the first to die !" ' - 

" It dawned the same as now the day 
your father died," replied the old man 
sorrowfully, " and when your mother 
joined him the same star shone in the 
heavens." 

" What is the' hour ?" asked Camille, 
so absorbed in thought that he heard not 
the reply of the old man. 

" Just five o'clock." 

"Yet another hour," said Camille, 
musingly. " Great God ! an hour to 
gaze upon thy heaven and contemplate 
the infinite beauty of thy creation. On- 
ly one hour" more, and. then who 

knows 1 How slowly that sun mounts 

the horizon the pendulum of that 

clock scarcely seems to move. Another 
hour ! Alas, who can tell me whether, 
in desiring to quicken the sands of time, 
I have not made an impious and sacri- 
legious wish." 

Camille fell upon his knees and bow- 
ed bis head upon his clasped hajads. 

" What are you doing ?" asked Jo- 
seph, on seeing him remain thus. 

" I am praying to God for Eusebe," 
replied Camille." 

" And I," said the old man, " I pray 
for you." 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE ADIEU. 

Whatever firmness of soul we may 
possess^ still there are few, none, who 



can face the fell destroyer deatb with- 
out looking back with reget upon the 
few fleeting hours of happiness which | 
they have enjoyed in this world, with- | 
out one single fear, one last desire to : 
live ! On quitting this earth, we leave 
behind us. something, which, although I 
perhaps undervalued by others, is to us ' 
very dear. When we close our eyes in 
death, we behold in imagination all that 
was loved, and as we gaze upon it for , 
the last time, a single tear heralds the 
bitter termination of our existence — 
which passes away like a shadow, of 
which nothing was real but sforrow. 

Thus felt Eusebe, as he thought upon 
a life perhaps limited to a few short 
hours, of which the dawn of day might 
sound the death knell. The thought of 
an eternal separation from Pulcherie, an 
idea which suddenly presented itself to 
his mind, ovtr whelmed him ; for even 
in his present bitter sufiigring, he could 
not forget the happiness he hail experi- 
enced in loving her. He even reproach* 
ed himself withhavin^ forgotten, that of 
all the passions, love is the most uncon^ 
troUable ; and that a woman, though 
not ungrateful, may not mingle with it 
the sentiment of gratitude. Then he 
thought of the moment, so near, when 
he must bid adieu to Pulcherie, perhaps 
forever. He thought to excuse her- — 
to give her back one by one the virtues 
which he had imagined her to possess, 
that at the last mon.eiit she might be 
pure and beautiful in his eyes. 

" May she at least bless my name !" 
said he to himself. 

" Alas," he continued mournfulljr, 
" after all, she owes me nothing, — m 
protecting, in loving her, in rendering 
her life cahn and happy, I have but 
cancelled my debt to her father. How 
could I for one moment imagine that the 
love I bore her must be returned. But 
ah ! had she loved me, it would have 
spared me much sorrow." 

He placed the portrait of Pulcherie 
before him. The Madonna was still the 
same, calm, holy, and beautiful — want- 
ing only the vital spark to give it life. 
The purity of expression, the placid 
smile, the harmony of its whole being, 
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was the exact image of the young girl 
as she existed in the miod of the artist. 
With him it was that ideal love vfhich 
is personified in Beatrice, i\nd in Laura, 
which gave to Raphael the model for 
his Madonna — that poetry of love, that 
immortal inspirer of the genius of man. 
The pencil of Eusebe traced not a sin- 
gle line with which the thought of Pul- 
cherie was not associated. As he stood 
before the pictured semblance of his 
idol, about to bid it an eternal adieu — 
as he thought that tbis was the last 
time his eyes could gaze upon it, the 
last touch his brush should give it, Eu- 
sebe experienced the most unspeakable 
emotion. 

As the bell sounded the hour of five, 
Camille entered the artist's studio — I 
know not what presentiment of good 
irradiated his countenance. His eyes 
sparkled, there was a smile upon his 
lips, his head was. proudly elevated 
with a sort of martial ardour and ex- 
citgment,which augured well. But* when 
he perceived Eusebe standing statue- 
like before, the portrait of Pulcherie, the 
heart of the poor boy sunk within him, 
and every thought of happiness fl^^d. 

"It is to her alone his thoughts are 
given," said he inwardly. He made a 
slight noise to rouse the artist, who in 
his ecstacy had not heard hin:\ enter. 
Eusebe quickly turned his head. Perhaps 
that slight nijise, that light step, lliat 
visit at such an hour, were united with 
some vague and undefined hope which 
he cherished in the midst of his despair. 
He thought that at this solemn moment 
an involuntary presentiment on the part 
of Pulcherie might bring her to his side, 
but this bright illusion vanished, and left 
him but the col J reality. Certain it is, 
that on beholding the soft melancholy 
eyes of Camille fixed as ever upon him, 
the lightning which had burned in the 
eyes of Eusebe was extinguished. 

« Ah ! is it thou, Camille V he said. 

" Yes," replied the child, who saw by 
the look and tone of the painter that he 
was not the wished-for guest. 

The tears rushed to his eyes, his voice 
trembled, and willingly at that moment 
would the boy have given back to God 



the life he gave, since every fleeting mo-' 
ment but snapped another cord of hi§ 
crushed and bleeding heart. 
. He approached Eusebe and gazed 
upon him with passionate sorrow. . 

" You have not slept," he said, " your 
bed is untouched, and your lamp yet 
burns/' 

^* No," replied the artist, " I was 
thinking " 

" Of whom ?" asked Camille, in a 
tremulous voice. 

" Alas ! to whom has every thought 
in life been given 1 Am I not the most 
miserable of mtn ? Can memory bring 
back a thought or feeling that is not 
united with her 1" 

" Then," said Camille, " after having 
devoted your whole life to her, it is to 
her that you give your last few hours ?" 

"Yes." 

" To her alone ?" 

Eusebe v»'as about to echo the words 
of the boy, but Camille,*throwing him- 
self before him, suddenly placed his hand 
upon his moulh. " Hush," he said, " I 
know not why I ask you all these 
things. I had rather you should not 
answer me." 

The violence of his emotion caused 
him to murmur a few unintelligible 
words ; then, to avoid the look of aston- 
ishment which Eusebe fixed upon him, 
he cast down his eyes. Eusebe took 
his hand, and drew him towards him. 
Camille trembled. By a mysterious 
sympathy, his agitation communicated 
itself to the painter, who pressed the 
hand of the boy to his heart. Strange 
ideas at this moment crossed the mind of 
Eusebe* The slightly reserved manners, 
the delicate exterior of Camille, and his 
transports of tenderness, v;ere to Laurent 
an enigma, the solution of which never 
presented itself to his mind, on account 
of its utter impracticability. Eusebe 
essayed from time to time to solve this 
riddle, but in vain did he endeavour to 
explain to himself the strange influence 
which Camille possessed over his mind, 
and the tender attachment which he felt 
for him, notwithstanding his passion for 
Pulcherie. 
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" Camille,'* said he at last, fixing his 
searching eyes upon the boy — 

" Well, master," said Camille, slowly 
raising his eyes to the face of Eusebe. 

" Why do you gaze upon me thus '? 
You have been weeping — a tear has just 
fallen from your eyes ; is it for what I 
said just now that you weep.'* 

" What did you say ?" asked Camille 
bitterly ; " at the moment when we are 
about to leave them, is it not natural 
that the thought of those we love alone 
should occupy our mind ?" 

"You are right," replied Eusebe, 
musingly^, " when we stand as I do now 
upon the brink of the grave, we should 
think of those we love, or we would be 
ungrateful." 

" What are you thinking of now ?" 
asked Camille, after a slight pause. " It 
is very long since the bell tolled the 
hour of five." 

►- " I was thinking of thee," replied 
Eusebe. 

"Oh!" — ^replied Camille, "do you 
love me then?" 

"How could I help loving thee?", 
replied the painter, " do you not love 
me yourself V 

"More than life," cried Camille with 
enthusiasm, raising his eyes to Heaven 
while he spoke, as though to call upon 
God to witness the truth of his words. 

"Well?" 

" If ti5 love were all sufficient to make 
us beloved," replied the boy, " we should 
be too happy. We should not "so often 
see that lonely affection which none 
shares, and he who has inspired it less 
than all others ; in a word, we should 
not see love that cannot b^revealed, 
and passion unreturned." 

" My friend," said Eusebe, clasping 
convulsively the hand of Camille. 

" There would not be so many crush- 
ed and bleeding souls, nor would so 
many devoted hearts consume away 
theiriives in silence and in desolation." 

" Camille," cried Laurent, who with- 
out knowing why, yet felt that there 
was some meaning in the words of the 
boy, " look at me well ; to speak thus, 
requires heart and experience beyond 
your years ; you are not what you seem ; 



think thus ! tell me, strange incompre- | 
hensible boy, who and what art thou ?" | 
" The dust upon which you tread, a i 
shade that follows you, a plant that ve- 1 
getates beneath your feet, the echo of 
your footsteps, the mirror that reflects 
your image, to which your joy is glad- 
ness and your sorrow despair !" 

" I comprehend thee not;" murmured 
Eusebe. 

" Men comprehend nothing," replied 
Camille ; " to one who suffers, imd who 
loves, naught is incomprehensible. But 
I know not a inan. capable of loving 
with that disinterested devotion, that; 
passionate tenderness, which reveals 
every secret of the heart to the being 
they love. Siich is the love of woman, 
but man understands it not !" 

" Love ! devotion ! passion !" said 
Eusebe, amazed to hear these words «> 
fraught with deep meaning from the 
lips of a child. 

" My God !" said Camille, " there 
escapes not from your bosom a single 
sigh of which I cannot tell you the 
cause. Your heart is to me, as the 
clear waters of a transparent lake', at 
the bottom of w^hich I perceivje the 
smallest grain of sand that troubles it, 
or the palest ray of light that shines 
upon it I see you think,^ 

" Strange," cried Eusebe, interrupting 
him suddenly. ^ 

While the melodious yet mournful i 
voice of Camille was sounding in his 
e^rs, Eusebe had almost unconsciously 
commenced sketching the pale and sub- 
lime countenance of the boy, on the ve- 
verse of the canvass, where was pour- 
trayed the calm and smiling image of 
the Mad6nna.. Never had anything 
more beautiful, true, and truthful^ sprung 
into life beneath the touch of the artist 
than that face, to which in the dreamy 
forgetful ness of the moment he had at- 
tached the form of a woman, to harmo- 
nize as it w^re its angelic loveliness. 
Eusebe was like the prince in the fairy 
tale, who one night beheld a beautiful 
princess in his dreams, or more like the 
somnambulist, who during his sleep sees 
in actual form visions of his mind. On 
awakening from this world of Strang'' 



^ child like you cannot speak, cannot and vague ideas which so often awaite 
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him while thinking of" Camille, his 
thoughts took shape beneath the influ- 
ence of this involuntary impression. 
The portrait of CarailJe^ as a woman, 
eauscd a cry ol astonishment to burst 
from the lips of the painter. 

" If it were true ?" said he. 

" What?" asked Camille, who had 
not seea the sketch. 

I " Nothing, an idea^ a folly !" replied 
the painter* 

And he turned the sketch to the wall. 

At this moraent the bell struck half 
past five, the sound aroused the painter 
iom the world of imagination, in which 
|pe bad lived for the last half hour, and 
lecallecl him to dim and fearful reality. 
He arosej opened his desk, and took 
Ibence a pair of pifstols which he care- 
fully examined. 

" Look at that ojic/' he said to Cd- 
millcj giving him one of the pistols to 
hold while he examined the other. 

Camille took thi- pistol, loaded and 
unloaded it, to ascertain that the rust 
had not injured it, tried the length of 
the ramrod J and returned it to Eusebe 
without baviiig once trembled or 
changed countenance, 

'' I was not mad !" thought Eusebe, 
VihoEe searching eye had been fixed 
upon Camille during this terrible ex- 
mniriatiom *^ Comes let us go," he ad- 
detl. ■ 

They left the room and traversed on 
tip toe, the narrow entry which led to 
the chamber of Puleherie. Eusebe on 
passing perceived that the door was 
part ly op e n — b e p ush ed i t gently ; Pulche- 
rie slept. Her dark hair fell in waving 
luxuriance around her ; one hand had fal- 
len over the side of the bed, while her head 
rested upon the other. As she lay thus, 
the picture of love and innocence, all 
the tenflerness and passion of Eusebe 
was revived, and with it his sorrow and 
despair. He glided noiselessly to the 
bed of the young girl, and leaning down, 
imprinted a fervent kiss upon her sweet 
face, A tear fell from his eye upon the 
forehead of the young girl, as he thought 
that this was perhaps the hist time their 
lips should ever meet on earth. Pul- 
chcrie moved not^ her, breathing con- 



tinued calm and regular as before, her 
face serene and beautiful. The tear of 
Laurent shone upon her brow like a 
star upon the forehead of an angel. 

" Farewell," murmured Ea^ebe. 

He found Camille awaiting his ap- 
pearance : the face of the boy was pale 
as death itself. His eyes were fjxcd 
on vacancy, with that last look of sor- 
row and resignation which the crushed 
and bleeding soul can only express. 
Eusebe approached him miperceived and 
shudderingly contemplated this image 
of silent despair ; as he gazed upon the 
boy all his former suspicions returned, 
with the thought that Camille had wit- 
nessed the^ kiss which the paintei had 
given to the sleeping Pulcherie. 

" Camille !" he said, gently taidng 
hisL hancf to recall the wandering rr.inS 
of the boy. 

The child raised his eyes. Eusebe 
extended his arras as though to embrace 
him in this moment of solemn adieu; 
and Camille seeing those arms open to 
receive him, threw himself upon the 
bosom of the painter in a transport of 
indescribable tenderness. 

"Eusebe," murmured Pulchcrie at 
this moment, agitated by a drcEim 

While Camille wept upon the bosom 
of his friend, Eusebe, at the sound of 
that dear voice, raised his head and re- 
mained lost in a transport of deli^i^ht, at 
the thought that even in slum ber, Pul- 
cherie could not let him depart without 
one single thought. 

" I can die now !" he exclaimed. 

" And 1 too," murmured Camille. 

And the. grief of both %vas softened 
as they left the house together. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DUEL. 

A HACK which Joseph had ordered, 
awaited them. They stoppcil on tbeir 
way for the other second oi^ Eusebe, an 
artist, like himself, called Nestor Koe- 
mann, a sculptor of great talent^ and a 
severe republican. This Koemann, 
whose nam^ i» known to the worlds as 
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the author of many of the" statues, which 
ornament' the palace of the Louvre, en- 
tertained the most profound conteuipt 
for the fashionable world, partly caused 
Sy his dislike to the laws of etiquette, 
which he regarded as the code of little 
minds, but more for the manner, almost 
insulting in his eyes, with which they 
patronized the arts, and cultivated them 
as amateurs, merely to amuse themselves. 
When at the Iwuses of those noblemen 
by whom he was courted on account of 
his talent, they asked his opinion of one 
these amateur chefs d'crnvrcsy which 
were blazoned forth in their gilded 
frames, his lip curling with a*contemp- 
tuous smile, he. would reply with the 
most biting sarcasm. This antipathy, 
which he cherished towards all those 
who profaned his art, showed the love 
and ardor which Koemann ftdt for it ; 
he adored it as a lover does his mistress ; 
and his jealousy evinced itself by the 
most pointed satire against those rivals 
who were very far from excelling him. 
Eusebe had chosen Koemann for his 
second, because he knew that the sculp- 
tor of all men woukl warmly espouse his 
cause agaihst the Count de Frangueil.' 

When he arrived at the house of his 
second, Eusebe found Koemann as much 
excited as though he were himself the 
principal actor in this affair. The pain- 
ter had on the night previous related to 
his friend the history of the letter, and 
represented to him the motives which 
forced him to demand satisfaction of 
the offender. Koemann felt deeply this 
insult' to his friend, and fa-ncied that 
the honor of -he ^(^hole corps of artists 
was concerned in it. Notwithstanding 
the personal address of the count in the 
^ssumed part he was obliged to play, 
many traits of character were visible, 
entirely opposed to the taste which he 
affected for the art, and this gave him a 
stronger motive for disliking Stephen, 
and viewing his conduct with still great- 
er severity. Koemann had besides a 
pure and innocent sister, whom he ten- 
derly loved, and he saw in the conduct 
of Stephen something which menaced 
the honor and tranquillity of those who 
were in a similar situation with Pul- 
cherie. 



When he saw the painter he advanced 
towards him \^ith an air of touching 
sympathy. 

" I was waiting for you, my friend " 
he said, pressing the hand of Eusebe, 
" we must not be late ; I am particular- 
ly anxious you should arrive there be- 
fore your antagonist. I have been in 
such a passion that I could not sleep for 
more than a quarter of an hour last 
night. Apropos," added he, "what wea- 
pons do we use ? Will you have my 
pistols ?' ' 

"Thank you!" replied Eusebe; "I 
have my own down stairs in the car- 
riage. We will arrange the rest on our 
way, if you please." 

" Shall v%^e take swords with usT 
asked Koemann, whose foresight pro^' 
ded against everything. '^ One doesfnot 
know what may happen in <in affair of 
this kind." 

" It would he useless. As the insult- 
ed party, I have the choice of weapons, 
and by a combat with the sword, I could 
not attain the end, which I had in viev 
by calling Stephen de Frangueil to ac- 
count for his conduct. I am so situated 
that T cannot take a middle course; the 
count must either take my life, or his 
must be at my mercy.*' 

*• As you please," said Koemann, **I 
agree to anything that you wish. No 
matter," he added, *^^ I will take the 
swords at all events ; in such affairs, one 
cannot be too well provided. Our ad- 
versary will bring with him seconds, 
blazoned with titles from head to foot 
like veritable hidalgos. I know the 
arrogance of these petty noblemen, and 
if I meet with one who Will accept my 
challenge, 1 hold myself in readiness to 
fight. 

" That is what I do not understand,'' 
said Eusebe ; " I alone am insulted, and 
I alone will avenge myself.*' 

" You alone insulted ?" replied Koe- 
mann ; " in your person, we are all in- 
sulted. To day is your turn, to-morrftw 
may be mine ; I have a sister also, but 
we will talk about that, when we get 
there. Where is your other second ?^' 

" Here he is," said Eusebe, pointing 
to Camllle. 

Nestor looked at the boy with an a 
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Dfil]fvolt»ntary disappointment, then ap- 
proaching Eiisebe, he whiq)ered in his 
tttr, "Can you think of it? a mere 
fehild?" ' - 

" A man,*' replied the painter. 
" Who cannot hold ^he sword." 
" Who would throw himself into the 

fnes for me, is it not so, Camille ?" 
led the painter, extending his hand 
him. 

" A thousand times, master," replied 
Camille, in a resolute tone, " and woe 
1^ him who dares to doubt it !" 
) " Ah, is it so ?" said Koemann, whom 
this energy astonished. 

" I do not mean this for you," con- 
tinued Camille, addressing himself to 
Nestor, " I know you to be a brave 
and honest mn.n ; a talented artist, 
& siacerc democrat ; and above all, a 
true friend of my master's. Bat be 
not alarmed : feeble, though I may be, 
1 am not easily intimidated when the 
*li±e of those I love is threatened." 

** Well said ;" iried the sculptor 
with enthusiasm, and striking with his 
Herculean palm, the small and fragile 
hand of the boy. " He is not very tall," 
continued he, turning to Eusebe, " and 
he has not a beard upon his chin, but, 
bah ! as Rodrigo says, * Valour waits 
mt for years.' Had he been a little 
higher, he would have produced more 
eS^ct, but provided that he stands firm. 
And now, my friends, let us go, for we 
have little time to lose." 

** Twenty minutes of six," said Eu- 
sebe, lookinj^ at his watch ; " twenty 
minutes to ride a league and a half." 

" We will pay the coachman double," 
replied Koemann, and we shall arrive 
in time. I would sooner drive the hor- 
ses myself^ than not be there before our 
geRtlemen.'' 

The coachman animated by the pros- 
pect of a large show of drinking money, 
e?en went so far as to make his horses 
gallop. The two unhappy beasts re- 
sisted as long as was in their power, 
hut finally siH^mitted to the reins, and 
arrival at Yincenttes, the place of their 
destiualion* Before the clock struck 
six, Eu3ebe, Camille, and their com- 
panion were safely landed UPon a beau- 



tiful green turf, yet damp with the dews 
of evening. The tleliglited coachman 
opened the door, and triumphantly ex- 
hibiting his watch said : 

" Look, gentlemeHj it is yet five miiH 
utes to six — four miles and a bali in a 
quarter of an hour — swifter than the 
mail itself." 

" You flew like the wind 1" said Kes- 
tor, with inward satisfrict ion, when ha 
had ascertained that Stephen had not 
yet arrived, " and now, my fine oK! fc4- 
low, it is but just that he who does well 
should be handsom*"ly rewarded.-' 

" Fifteen francs ['* cried the astonish- 
ed coachman. '* lio^v much must I re- 
turn to you ?" 

" Nothing," replied Koemann, ^' you 
can spend in drink that which you would 
have given me bat:k, and tbeu we shall 
be quits." - 

They left him standing, like an auto- 
maton, and proceeded to examine the 
ground. As the coachman passed be- 
fi)rc Koemann, he raised his hand to his 
leather cap, making the military salute. 

" Good luck to youj gentlemen,'* he 
said. 

Koemann looking up, nodded his 
head, and at the same time remarked a 
large gash on the forehead of the old 
hackman. 

" Ah, he must be a brave fellow," 
said he. " Peace has reduced many 
such as he to cleaning stables. This 
fellow has fought perhaps at Marengo," 

Eusebe and Camille, both impatient 
to decide their fate, had remained stand- 
ing, with their eyes llxed upon the road. 
At last, a cloud of dus^t announced the 
arrival of a carrlaerej and in an instant 
an elegant cabriolet, with four horses, 
whirled rapidly past them ; it stopped, 
and Stephen, with his two seconds^ 
alighted, all three smoking their cigars 
with an air of perfect nonchalance. 

" Make ready," cried Koemann, "here 
are our gentlemen/" 

"Let us go before them," said Ca- 
mille, " it is but just that we should meet 
them half way." 

The six persons met and saluted each 
other. Notwithstanding the inditTerence 
which he affected, Stephen was lather 
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pale, and this paleness gave the lie to 
the air of nonchalant gayety which he 
assumed in the fgice of death. Eusebe 
was resigned and calm, without any at- 
tempt at bravado ; the consciousness 
that his cause was a just one, gave him 
an assurance of success, and it was easy 
to perceive at a glance that his resolu- 
tion would remain firm and unalterable. 
After the usual formalities, Messieurs 
Albert de Montmaur and Paul de Som- 
breuil, the count's seconds, desired their 
two adversaries to explain to them the 
^ause of the quarrel, that they might be 
perfectly capable of judging the merits 
of the case. 

1* Of what use would that be ?" said 
Eusebe, 'Uhe count's presence shows 
that he considered that there existed a 
suflScieijt cause. 

" One does not go out at six o'clock 
with weapons and, two seconds, for the 
pleasure of taking a morning prome- 
nade," added Nestor. 

" We must at least know who is the 
aggressor," replied the seconds of the 
count, " that we may not give him the 
advantage, since the laws of duelling 
have it thus. It is for your interest as 
well as ours." 

' I refer you to the count," said Eu- 



" This gentleman is the offended par- 
ty," replied Stephen, " and he is at lib- 
erty to act accordingly. He has the 
choiceof weapons, and may arrange the 
affair as he pleases." 

*' I will not receive this declaratioUvas 
a concession,'^ said Eusebe. "I can 
accept 'no generosity from Count de 
Frangueil. But I here declare, that act- 
ing in conformity with the laws of duel- 
Khg, which accords to the offended party 
the right to regulate the combat in 
which his honor is concerned, I choose 
that manner in which the chances on 
both sides are equalized." 

" And," said de Sombreuil, « that 
manner is 1" 

" One of two pistols, at the distance 
of ten paces, to be fired at will." 

" You are not serious," said Paul. 

"Perfectly so," replied Eusebe. 

" Do we look as though we jested ?" 
asked Koemann. 



" Take care," said Stephen to his ad- 
versary, and, pointing to Camille, with 
a forced smile, " You have frightened 
the young gentleman, look how pale he 
turns." 

" Camille," cried Eusebe, in a tone in 
which was mingled more of interest than 
astonishment. 

"Damnation," growled Nestor, be- 
tween his teeth. " The devil take the 
chicken-hearted boy. They will take 
us for a couple of fools." 

At the same tinie h^ seized roughly 
the arm of the boy. This violent pres- 
sure recalled Camille to himself, and to 
the part which he was obliged to play. 
Silencing his beating heart, which sank 
at the words of Eusebe, Camille gave 
way to an idea which suddenly occurred 
to him. 

." Sir," replied he, suddenly to the 
count, " will it please you to trj^which 
hand will tremble least, yours or mine?" 

At these unexpected words, Koemann 
released the arm of Camille, and stood 
motionless before him, like a man sud- 
denly deprived of the power of thought. 
The two seconds stared at eack* other, 
and Stephen remarked with an indiffer- 
ent air, 

" Wherefore not ?" 

"I am Teady, then," replied the un- 
daunted boy, who gladly saw himself in 
the place of his master, and trusted to 
heaven to sustain him in the moment of 
imminent danger. 

" He is right," cried the enraged 
Koemann, " had we not better one and 
all join in the combat 1" 

The seconds of Stephen vehemently 
protested against this measure. With 
his usual magnanimity, Eusebe joined 
in the contest, with the hope of recon- 
ciling the parties, but positively refused 
to change the resolution which he had 
advanced. 

" We cannot allow the duel to take 
place thus," replied Paul and Albert at 
the same time ; " it would not be a duel, | 
it would be murder." j 

" Wherefore ?" said Stephen, 
"A murder where each risks his life 1" 
cried Koemann. 

" Enough," said Eusebe, " yes or no, 
do you accept my challenge V^ 
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** Yes," said the count, " and if these [ 
gentlemen are solicitous to preserve my | 
honour, they will do as I do !" i 

" Since you insist upon it — but we 
have never had a more painful task to 
perform." 

" And I, great God," cried the hpr- 
ror-struck Camille, burying his face in I 
his hands. i 

The4 wo adversaries withdrew. The I 
seconds, during their absence, loaded 
one pistol, and on their return, present- 
e«l both to the painter, to whom a piece 
of money thrown in the air had given 
the terrible privilege of choice. They 
then measured ten paces, and in their 
turn the seconds removed a few steps 
from the spot. A dead silence reiened 
at this solemn moment among tnese 
men, all young, and destined perhaps to 
live many long years, assembled there 
to witness the death of one of them. 

Koemann himself, notwithstanding 
the secret feeling of resentment to Ste- 
phen, which caused hini to desire this 
revenge.; notwithstanding his iron na- 
ture, SbP^mann could not behold, with- 
out being deeply moved, a life so good 
and noble as that of Eusebe, so devoted 
to the arts, and held in such high esti- 
mation by his fellow-men, suspended by 
a thread which chance might, in a mo- 
ment, sever! As to Camille, a cold 
moisture bedewed his brow, and he 
stood pale and statue-like, his eyes fixed 
upon the spot where his beloved master 
stood, awaiting his sentence of life or 
death. 

Albert then clapped iiis hand thrice. 
At the third stroke, Stephen, stepping 
forward, took aim and fired. A light 
wreath of smoke ascended to the sky, 
and, vanishing, discovered to the eyes 
of the count, Eusebe standing at a lew 
paces from him. All the assurance of 
Stephen disappeared, when, as the 
smdce vanished in the azure heavens, 
he beheld the painter standing firmly 
before him. A dark cloud passed visi- 
bly over his face, fear contracted his 
features, and it was evident that he 
struggled with frightful mental agony. 
£usebe, who had stood his adversary's 
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fire without moving, slowly advanced 
towards the count, his arm uplifted. 
The absence of danger, the certainty of 
life and triumph, had not changed the 
calm and resolute expression of his face, 
or even caused the light of his clear 
dark eye to burn more brilliantly. 

Eusebe stood before the count. Go- 
verned by one fixe<l thought he remain- 
ed inexorable, as though determined 
not to renounce a single advantage, 
which was accorded him. He thought 
that Heaven had not vainly granted him 
its divine protection, and that in obedi- 
ence to its sovereign decrees, he should 
not leave his mission half fulfilled. 

He felt conscious that he had acted 
boldly as became an honest man, and 
nothing could have induced him to re- 
linquish his object. Mute and impene- 
trable as the dead, he stood before Ste- 
phen ; then resting the mouth of his 
pistol against the Ibrehead of the count, 
he said : — 

" God is just ! in sparing me he has 
placed your liie in my hands. Assured- 
ly no one could say that I went beyond 
the limits of honour and justice, if it 
should please me to take it." 

" You may take it,'* replied Stephen, 
with gloomy resolution, produced by 
the last stage of fear, or^by that strug- 
gle which man feels when death stares 
him in the face ; ." but be this interpret- 
ed by you a** humiliating or not — pride 
vaiiishes when death approaches — I 
have a mother, sir." 

" And I a daughter !" cried Eusebe, 
letting fall the arm which hold the w^ea- 
pon, " for I would not that Pulclierie 
should be aught else to me than a 
daughter. I loved her as your mother 
loves you, and lived in her happiness. 
Have you spared her V^ 

"Fire!" said Stephen, whose cou- 
rage was fast failing him. 

" When I humbled before you my 
manly dignity in tenderness ibr her, 
entreating you to act as became an 
honest man, did you give me back my 
child?" 

" Why will you let me linger thus 2" 
replied thi^ count, whose sight was 
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" But my father ?" 

** You are of age," said the painter ; 

' if you dare not speak to him, I will 

Id it myself. We live in an age when 

he pencil ranks as high as a coronet, 

Old tbe nobility of talent is not despised." 

You do not knov my father," said 

ephen, shaking his head. *^ He will 

lever consent to such an alliance — he 

ho believes that the blood of royalty 

mingled in his veins. 

" But, Su:, you are at liberty to see 

iim. Continue with him the duel which 

>u bave commenced with mi*, become 

_is master as you are mine, and I am 

yours, body and soul." 

" Aud you will marry Pulcherie ?" 
" I- swear to do so." 
5** But if your father will not consent?" 
" Well,'^ replied the count, " is not 
my life in your hands ?" 
" I have your word. Sir 1" 
" My word of honour.*' 
" Then, Count de Frangueil, our busi- 
•liess is concluded; but if you deceive 
me, may heaven pardon you !" 
" No," said Stephen, " may it curse 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A DISCOVERY. 



During this scene of dreadful sus- 
pense, the four spectators of the duel had 
watched every movement of Eusebe 
with intense anxiety. Even the friends 
of Eusebe, less interested in the termin- 
ation of the drama which they knew 
must be a favorable one to him, leaned 
eagerly forward to see if the blood flow- 
ed when Laurent raised for the second 
time the murderous weapon to the fore- 
head of the count. Death seemed at 
this moment to hover over the head of 
Stephen. But when they saw the two 
adversaries shdke hands, the seconds 
concluded that an agreement had been 
made, and all four approached the spot 
with lightened hearts. 

Camille, overcome with joy, had al- 
ready thrown himself upon the neck of 
£u8ebe. 



"You are a noble man/' exclaimed 
he proudly. 

On his side Koemann, with a triumph* 
ant smile, pressed warmly the band of 
the painter .2 A slight touch of vexation^ 
however, shone upon his ikcc, for the 
rude artist, who, but a moment before, 
giving away to the natural kindliness of 
his disposition, would wlllinf^ly have 
interceded for Stephen, now that the 
danger was pstssed, felt provoked that 
the Count should have escaped so easi- 
ly. To satisfy himself upon this sub* 
ject, he asked an explanatioti of Eusebe. 
The painter related to him all that had 



"You were generous," said Koe- 
mann, "he might have killed you." 

" It would have been the worse for 
him," said Camille. 

"How'?" asked Nestor, 

"I should have surely killet] him," 
replied the boy, and as hts master ad- 
vanced a few steps, he drew from his 
pocket a small and richly ornamented 
dagger. "Do you see this plaything t" 
he said, showing it to the sculptor. J 

"Well, what of it?" 

"The blade is sharp," added Camille, 
plunging it to the hilt in th*^' trunk of aa 
old ash tree which stood by the way 
side. 

"Foolish boy!" said Koemann, 

" After all, 1 have gained my object 
without shedding blood," said Eusebe, 

" And if the muleish old duke refuses 
you,^' cried the sculptor, "you will 
have risked yoi|r life for nothing. The 
dandy knows very Well that you will 
not go and murder him in cold blood. 
I would have had all or nothing*" 

"Koemann!" said Eusebe. 

" In the excitement of the moment, 
when tho smoke of your adversary's 
pistol was in your nostrils, it would have 
been honorable and justifinble. To* 
morrow you will not do it, nor \\ ouM I 
either. But had I been in your place, 
the gallant count would have promised 
me without condition all that I demand- 
ed of him, or I would not have scniplid 
to kill him like a dog." 

"And Pulcherie?" said Laurent J 
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"Ah — ^true," replied Nestor, con- 
jfiiscd. 

"The thought of her future honor 
and happiness determined me to accept 
any condition which might insure it. 
Before every other consideration, the 
peace of my old master's child must be 
secured,** said the painter, passionately. 
"You are right," cried Koemann, 
** and by your side I am but a brute. 
You are a hero and I a fool. But were 
I Pulcherie, I would kiss the ground you 
tfead upon, and never should my voice 
ascend to Jieaven, that it breathed not a 
prayer for you." 

Then turning towards Camille, with 
an air of satisfaction, he said, " as for 
thee, my little fellow, thou art a brave 
boy; grow a little taller and I proclaim 
thee a hero." 

Stephen had already entered his car- 
riage. Before leaving the spot, he 
took his adversary aside, and invited 
him to accept a seat with him. 

"Thank you," leplied Eusebe, " I go 
with my friends." 

Stephen, no longer under the fear of 
immediate death, had recovered the use 
of his faculties, and with them pride 
again resumed its influence. He al- 
ready dreaded the idea of having pur- 
chased his life by an act of baseness, 
and feared the reproaches of his friends 
when he should tell them on what 
condition the painter allowed him to 
live. A companion on the way would 
have prevented the questions of his sec- 
onds, and the count would have been 
delivered from the embarrassment of the 
moment, and the ennui of relating the 
whole affair. Stephen now felt the ne- 
cessity for repose, that he might collect 
his scattered thoughts after the violent 
amotions that he had just experienced, 
that he might prepare himself for the 
commentaries to which his conduct 
might subject him. He began to think 
that the part he had played would ap- 
pear very ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world, and to meet its remarks with 
boldness, he must have time for calm 
reflection. The presence of Eusebe 
would have relieved him — he tried to 
make up for the want of it by ordering 



his coachman to shorten the way, and 
fly like the wind. The noise of the 
rapidly moving wheels rendered all con- 
versation impossible. The count had 
felt so certain of a favorable termination 
to his romance with Pulcherie, that when 
accused of it by his companions, he de- 
nied it with that air of discretion which 
was equal to an avowal. But this ro- 
mance \^as about to produce a serious 
result. The count thought with terror 
that it depended on a moment of forget- 
fulness, or on an excess of tenderness, 
or justice on the part of his father, to 
cause this love affeiir to end, like an in- 
different play, by an ill-assorted mai'- 
riage. He had almost forgotten now 
that death no longer waited w^ith open 
arms to receive him, that his life was 
still in the hands of Eusebe, and depend- 
ing on what the count now looked upon 
as a mere trifle. The truth was, that 
when Stephen felt for the second time 
the cold pistol of Eusebe resting against 
his forehead, rendered giddy by fear, he 
had abandoned himself to the implaca- 
ble tyrant, necessity. When the equip- 
age of the count glanced like lightning 
through the road where the painter and 
his companions were walking to their 
modest conveyance, it raised a great 
cloud of dust, which the wind blew in 
the faces of the three pedestrians. The 
dust mounting to the eyes and nose of 
Koemann, aroused all his hostile feel- 
ings. He shut his eyes and bowed his 
head to avoid being blinded, and hearti- 
ly wished carriage, horses, and passen- 
gers all to the devil. 

"Damn the fellow," said he, "he 
did not kick up such a dust a little while 
ago." 

When they reached the hack, the 
coachman, taking ofl* his hat, made a 
profound obeisance to Nestor. ^ 

They mounted and seated themselves. 
Camille and Koemann on the front seat, 
and Eusebe opposite to them, but the 
horses had not gone more than three or 
four steps before Camille wished to 
change his place, because it made him 
sick to ride backward, and seated him- 
self by Eusebe. 
, " Singular contradiction," thought 
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Koemann, " here As a fine little fellow 
who is not more afraid of swallowing a 
common ball than a sugar plum, and 
yet who is as squeamish in a carriage 
as a woman enceinte." 

They continued on their way in si- 
lence, Koemann extending himself full 
length upon the seat of the carriage, 
soon fell asleep. Camille gave way to 
an intoxicating languor, his heart cheer- 
ed by the events of the morning, indulg- 
ed itself in a thousand bright illusions. 
The poor child was too happy. Beau- 
tiful visions, like those produced by the 
efKr'cts of opium, floated through his 
brain. His head gradually bending, at 
last rested upon the shoulder of Eusebe. 
Camille, happy in this waking dream, 
half closed his eyes in ecstacy. 

The painter, alone, buried in thought, 
calmly contemplated the result of his 
victory. He was the only one to whom 
his triumph seemed like a defeat. 
Looking upon it in an egotistical and 
selfish light, he was himself the greatest 
sufferer by his success. The hopes 
which he had cherished for fifteen years 
were dashed to the ground. This last 
sacrifice, for the accomplishment of 
which he had risked his hfe, seemed to 
him like a frightful shipwreck. Eusebe 
did not regret aught that he had done 
for Pulcherie, but he regretted Pulche- 
rie herself. Then there came the mo- 
ment when his suffering was so intense, 
that a deep sigh escaped his bosom, a 
sigh so long and deep that it betrayed 
the crushed and mined heart within 
that breast. This slight noise aroused 
the half slumbering Camille. 

" Poor master," said he, taking the 
hand of Eusebe, **your triumph weighs 
heavily upon you, for you have lost by 
your victory all that your adversary has 
gained in his defeat. You envy the 
iate of the vanquished, is it not sol" 

All the joyousness of the poor child 
had already fled. A change pix&sed in 
a moment over his face, like the flower 
that blooms in the sweet evening air, 
and ere the morrow, droops and fades. 
Camille was a mystery. Pulcherie with 
all her woman's instinct, could not pen- 
etrate it, and Eusebe had declared him 



a problem which it was imposmble to 

solve. ■ t . 

The question of his scholar, hacl^orn 
the painter's very heart strings. I|ll9u- 
enced, perhaps, by the electric curf^t, 
w^hich escaped from the agitated miods 
of his two companions, Koemann awoke. 
At the first glance, the sculptor was 
struck with the expression of tenderness, 
and melancholy, which shone in the 
beaming eyes of Camille, fixed at that 
moment on Eusebe. 

" If the little fellow was a woman. I 
should say that she was in love with 
him;" thouglit Koemann, attracted ir- 
resistibly by the electric fluid, which es- 
caped from the half closed , eyes of the 
boy. " How the devil does he manage 
to have such soft eyes ?" 

Except Camille himself, none could 
tell. All were far from suspecting the 
truth. Once only, a light had gleaimed 
across the mind of Eusebe, like the 
flash of a meteor, through the midnight 
sky, but bearing the darkness yet more 
intense. It was the morning, when he 
had delineated the glowing countenance 
of the boy upon his canvass, attaching 
to it the form of a w^oman. But the 
face of Pulcherie continued to interpose 
itself between the painter and Camille, 
and to eclipse the boy. Eusebe was 
softened by the long, sorrowful, yet 
loving gaze of this inexplicable being, 
this shade which followed him eyery- 
where, disregarding all danger. Sym- 
pathy, that mysterious influence by which 
one soul communicates with another, 
attracted Laurent to Camille, notwith- 
standing his passion for Pulcherie. A 
look, a smile, a sigh, a tear, from Ca- 
mille, went to the heart of Euf ebe ; and 
he was attracted towards him as the 
loadstone to the magnet. This attr?K> 
tion lasted but a moment, Eus6be sud 
denly aroused, asked himself by wha( 
inexpircablejnystery, this feeling could 
exist between two beings of the same 
sex, and consequently strangers to the 
mutual arduor of love. 

"Is it not so?" continued Camille, 
" in obliging Stephen, (your uplifted 
weapon in your hand,) to marry Pul- 
cherie, you vanquished him less, tl^atfi/ 
your own heart 7" 
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" The heart of man is oft times steep- 
ed in bitterness and gloom," replied Eu- 
Sebe, sighing deeply ; " but it is impru- 
dent to probe its wounds, lest they should 
bked again." 

" The human heart often hides abys- 
ses of deep darkness, or springs of ce- 
lestial light," said Camillc, ** but siill," 
continued he, "you yet love Pulcherie ?" 

" I love her more than life !" replied 
the painter, who, disdaining to speak 
falsely, yet felt for the first tii^ic, he 
knew not why, remorse that he had 
spoken all the truth. 
' " It is well," said Camille, "that 4s 
all that I wished to know." He threw 
himself in his corner, without adding an- 
other word, and leaned his head against 
the side of the coach, away from Eusebe. 
Soon the noise of his half stilled solxs 
Betrayed his paroxysms of despair. On 
hearing him weep thus, Eusebe felt the 
deepest sorrow ; he called him tenderly, 
but the boy answered not, and the pain- 
ter taking his hand, essayed to draw to- 
wards him, that desolate child. 

" Leave me to myself," said Camille^ 
" I am too miserable." 

Koemann had closed his eyes, but he 
slept not. He raised his head at the sound 
of Camille's sobs. Since the scene of the 
duel, and the look which he had beheld but 
a moment before on the face of Camille, 
Nestor had felt a sudden and strange af- 
' fection for the boy, a sentiment of 
mingled friendship and veneration. Koe- 
mann thought he discovered a noble soul 
in that frail body, and a superior mind 
beneath that high clear forehead, white 
ai\d polished as that of a younj^ girl. 
He loved 'Camille, as he loved his own 
sister, and henceforth, none would have 
dated to harm a hair of his head in the 
presence of the sculptor. And then the 
sorrdwr of Camille, seemed, like an echo, 
to resound in the heart of Koemann. 
Oa seeing his new friend white and 
pale as death itself, 

" Well, well, now he is sick again !" 

" Now who is sick again 1" cried 
Eusebei, dismayed, and throwing his 
anus around Camille ; he clasped dc- 
e^airingly to his bosom the dishevelled 
liead of his scholar, as though to reani- j 
mate him by the beating of his heart 



This movement of tenderness on the 
part of Eusebe, was spontaneous. A 
mother, who sees her son about to pass 
from her arms, to tliose of his God, 
could not press him to her heart, with 
more touching despair. The sculptor, 
little accustomed to such tender scenes, 
felt a tear roll slowly down his cheek. 

" It is well," said he to Er.sebe, ex-, 
tending his hand, " hut what is the mat- 
ter with the boy 1 

" I do not know," said Eusebe, " I 
can only conjecture. Perhaps the emo- 
tion of this morning." 

" He is as feeble as a child, and yet 
possesses the courage of a man ;" said 
Nestor, " a blade that bursts its scab- 
bard. Does he revive ?" 

" Not yet," said the painter, fright- 
ened by the silence and pallor of Ca- 
mille. Where are w^e '?" 

" Rue Coquillere." 

" Coachman," cried Eusebe, violent- 
ly pulling the cord," stop at No. 9." Then 
turning to Camille, he called him as 
though his fainting fit were but a light 
slumber. 

But for the first time Camille was deaf 
to the voice of his master, and his heart 
had almost ceased to beat. His fore- 
head rested on the shoidder of Eus»^be, 
and he seemed to dream away the rest 
of his life in sorrow and despair. The 
breath came and went slowly, and al- 
most imperceptibly from his half opened 
lips. His head thrown back, discover- 
ed a throat of snow yet scarce as white 
as his pale face. All the physical deli- 
cacy of Ci.mille, was yet more fully 
displayed during his fainting fit. They 
saw his throat, where the blue veins 
shone through his transparent skin. 
And his hand resting in Eusebe's, look- 
ed like that of a child. The arm of the 
painter encircled his slight form, as 
easily as though it had been that of Pul- 
cherie herself. 

" No. 9," said the coachman, at this 
moment opening the door. 

"Is it here that he lives?" asked 
Koemann, of Laurent. 

" Yes, in the second story," passing 
Camille's arm around his neck, and 
taking him in his arms. __, 
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"Shall I carry him?" asked the 
sculptor, 

" No," replied Eusebe, " I will carrj 
him myself." 

" Truly," replied Koemann, " he can- 
not be very heavy : look what a slight 
form, and what a fairy foot " 

As the carriage stopped, a window 
was quickly opened in the second storj', 
and when Eusebe left the carriage with 
the unt*onscious Camille in his arras, 
a heart-rending cry was heard. 

They looked up, but though the win- 
dow remained open, they saw no one. 
But they had not mounted many steps. 
Before they found themselves face to 
face, with an old man, whose despair- 
ing face it was frightful to behold; 
his pale lips trembled as though he were 
in his last agony. When he saw the 
colourless countenance of Camille, and 
felt his cold hand, the old man thought 
fhat he was dead. He threw himself on 
his knees before him, and covered him 
with kisses. 

"My God! my God!'' cried he, 
thou hast taken from me my child, he 
is dead ! Is it not so, sir !" added he, 
looking so wildly at Eusebe, that both 
the painter and Koemann tiembled. 

"No," replied Nestor, "he lives; 
but let us enter quickly with him if you 
wish him to revive." 

Old Joseph flew up the stairs with 
the activity of a young man. 

" This wayj" said he, opening the 
door of Camille's chamber, and draw- 
ing foi-ward an arm chair. " Put him 
there," he said. 

'At the same time, in his terror, he 
opened the drawer of a small toilet 
table, and took thence vinegarettes and 
perfumes of various kinds, with which 
he tried to restore Camille. 

" We had better undress him," said 
Koemann. 

"No, no!" cried Joseph, throwing 
himself between the sculptor and the 
boy. 

" Why not," asked Nestor, whom the 
hasty movement of the old man had 
rivetted witli surprise to the spot. " One 
woulfl say that he was a girl." 

**What an idea," exclaimed the old 
man J changing countenance. -:^^ 



" But, really !" said Nestofj seri- 
ously. 

"You are mad !" said Joseph, "help 
me rather to carry hlin to his b( d-^* 

But Nestor took Camille, and carried 
him as easily as hu v:ould a feather. 

" Raise his htnd a little higher ; that 
is right; thank you [" 

There he i.s, like a Faint in his 
niche," said Koen^ann, glancing from 
the bed of Camille all round the apart- 
ment. 

The Gculptor was not peculiarly re- 
fined in his habit?;, or very rccbcrcbe in 
his toilet, nor liad Le in hi.s bedroom 
any of the little Lli'i^tUicjes whk;h lie 
saw aroiuid hi in, lie remarbeil with 
astonishment the sinnrular furniture of 
Camille's room, his I'leg^ant toilet, bis 
scent bottles, his piuLuUiions, his vvoik- 
table and Lask^-t, Ukjui wljith hung a 
piece of half firiiUied embroidery. 

" Unless he lia:i a m Stress,'* thought 
he, " what can all lliis bi^ for ? We do 
not live in an ;igi^ when uwn work 
tapestr)." 

Joseph, who hi^d perceived the srru- 
tinizing glance ot Kot-fiiann, saw with 
despair that Cauiiilc■*^5 secret was about 
to be discovered. He ulmost regretted 
(but too late) that be bad sso lar forgot- 
ten himself as to iiifrodtice these two 
witnesses into this room, where none 
but himself had a right to enter. He 
feared that the iirst unguaided words of 
Camille, on awaking I'roni hi^ death- 
like trance, might b/trny hirn. At the 
firtst sigh of his young master, old Joseph 
eagerly seized the opportunity to free 
himself from his petplexiiig situation. 

" He revives," said be; "in Uie name 
of Heaven, gentlemen, leave me alone 
with him." 

During this scene, Eusebe had re- 
mained silent, pre-occupit'd uinl lost in 
thought. The mystery of Camille's 
being was gradually becoming cleared 
to him. All that he saw, all that be 
heard, led him to suspect the truth, of 
which he was na ,v^ rertaib. He bc^gao 
to understand il v.]] ^ and the same ray 
of light that illuminated his mind found 
its way to his heart, " He revives,^* 
munnured he, like a man just awaking 
from a dream* 
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Then approaching the bed of Ca- 
mille, he imprinted a long and fervent 
kiss on his forehead. . 

'^ Adieu V\ murmured he, " Adieu !" 

" Where am I," exclaimed Camillc, 
whom this kiss had restored to life. 
^ " In my arms," replied Joseph. 

The impression of that kiss had re- 
called to the heart of Camille the name 
of him who gave it. He could not be 
deceived ; his eyes wandered round the 
room in search of his master, but he 
saw him not. He thought he had 
dreamed a frightful dream, which termi- 
nated in a delightful vision. 

Eusebe and Koemann were already 
OB their way. home. They walked a 
long time in silence, each buried in 
his Own thoughts. At last, Nestor, 
* taking the hand of his friend, said to 
him, — 

" Shall I tell you a secret ? Ca- 
mille is as much a man as I am a wo- 
man !" 

'' I thought that it was so," replied 
the painter, bending low his head. 

" And yet another," continued the 
sculptor: "He loves you passion- 
ately!" 

^* An hour ago, I dreamed «ot of such 
a thing, but now I believe it."' 

" And what do you say to it." 

" I ?" replied Eusebe, in a gloomy 
voice ; '^ that I am the most miserable 
of men ! The day that I was born was 
a cursed one ; for, without intending 
it, I have been the cause of bitter tears 
to those I loved ! and, without deserv- 
ing it^ they have rendered me most 
urSiappy." 



CHAPTER XII. 



DESPAIR. 



"i^ SHALL not the less faithfully 
bear my burden to the last," continued 
Eusebe. "The destiny of each must 
be fulfilled. To-morrow I will see M. 
de Frangueib; I will show hirn that the 
Hfeof his son is in my hands. I will 
mm^ze, I will supplicate, I will fol- 
^oirhiml He will consent Pulcherie 



once married, I know how to save Ca- 
mille. Camille is a woman^ — 1 feel it, 
a noble woman ! — still a woman, fee)jle 
in her very strength ! She has fainted 
beneath the weight of Tier sorrows; 
they were too heavy for her to bear. 
The sight of my love for Pulcherie has 
at length overcome Camille, after hav- 
ing so long weighed her spirit to the 
dust. Had it lasted longer, it would 
Jiave killed her. Camille is too noble 
to die; she knows too well what ]ov« . 
is, that I should let her sink beneath itsi' 
weight" 

• " And shall I confess it to you, Nes- 
tor ? I should be a miserable ingrate, 
did I not save that woman ; for never 
hasHnan been loved as I have been! 
How much has been revealed to m« 
within this last hour! What sacrifices, 
what disinterestedness, what devotion, 
what utter forgetfulness of self! And 
I! how have I repaid it? Uncon- 
sciously I have been very guilty. Ah ! 
1 ought no longer to blame JPulcheric ; 
I should, on the contrary, comprehend 
and pardon her. My fault explains 
hers to me, and I see, now, how the 
truest, sincerest passion, may be misun- 
derstood !" 

" Eusebe ! Eusebe !'* cried Koemann, 
on seeing the despair of the painter, " I 
believe, indeed, that Camille possesses 
almost Roman courage. She cannot 
blame you that you were ignorant of a 
love which she strove to hide. And does 
one remember the sins of him they love, 
almost before the accusation he is ab- 
solved, and the crime is scarce commit- 
ted before it is pardoned." 

" I am not worthy of her love." 

" Love her, and you will become so." 

"No," replied Eusebe, "I hare 
wounded her to the very soul, I have 
habituated her to the idea that I loyc 
another. I will love her, but she' will 
not believe in my love." 

"She will believe it if it exists. You 
do not know what woman is. But do 
you love her ?" -v^. # 

" 1 honour and admire her." 

" Poor Camille." 

" You are right ;j that is not enough, 
but I can do much /or her peace of 
mindi^Rnd I will do it." 
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" You will do well ; the devil take 
me if I would not like to be in your 
place.'' 

" You know not what a wish you ut- 
ter ; it would no soontT be granted than 
you would regret ft." 

" How can you tell me so ?" 

" I think as I speak ; the knowledge 

which I have acquired of Camille, has 

added the last drop to the bitter cup 

which fate has prepared for me. I can 

lure to think of Pulcherie's wrongs 

f ards myself, but not of mine towards 

lille. I am, in a word, tired of ray 

and when the fate of each shall be 

decided, then," 

" Eusebe," said Koemann, fixing on 
Laurent a scrutinizing look, " I always 
beHeved you brave until now, but true 
courage knows how to suffer. I would 
not examine all the dreadful projects 
which now cha^e each other in your 
mind ; but remember, in the eyes of 
God and man, suicide is not only crimi- 
nal, but cowardly also." 

" Hannibal poisoned himself,'^ said 
Eusebe, " and when one has read Ober- 
raann,one has no further scruples on the 
subject. As to the rest, you have per- 
haps misunderstood me. Give me your 
hand, and adieu." 

''' Au revoir," said sculptor, pressing 
. significantly the hairo that was extended 
to hina. " Be of good cheer, and if you 
ever -want a friend — " 
" I shall remember to-day." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A mother's bequest. 



On quitting Koemann, Eusebe imrae 
diately returned to his rooms. Benealh 
the influence of one fixed and unalterable 
resolution, he reached his own chamber 
'wmdow, without speaking to any body. 
When alone, he threw himself into an 
arm chair and wept bitterly. The world 
. sees only man's heroism, but God wit- 
} nesses his weaker hour. Eusebe gave 
way to the first impulse of grief with- 
out self-examination, without reason, 
without courage, without even making 



an effort -to resist it. He felt not 'even 
the desire to appear strong in his own 
eyes. Eusebe was but a man w^ith all 
the weaknesses inherent to humanity, 
which the best of us cannot always rise 
above. 

When the violence of his grief had 
found vent in tears, Laurent arose, and 
opening his secretary, replaced the box 
of pistols which he had taken thence in 
the morning. One of them was still 
loaded; ascertaining with the ramrod 
which one contained the ball, he placed 
it near him. He then proceeded to ar- - 
range his papers, wrote several notes, 
and put every thing in order. The 
drawers, the boxes, were all opened and 
examined with the strictest care ; those 
that resisted, he forced. One single' box 
remained untouched, in an obscure cor- 
ner of the desk. It was the one in which 
Eusebe's mother had secreted the mys- 
terious history of his birth. The painter 
hesitated to open it, lest it should add 
another drop to his already overflowing 
cup. But there is sorrow so deep that 
no affliction can cause the sufferer to 
shed another tear. 

At the moment when man has re- 
solved to plunge madly into the mys- 
teries of another world, he feels an un- 
conquerable thirst to discover all that 
can be revealed in this. Eusebe open- 
ed the box. It contained the history of 
his mother, and a package of love-let- 
ters, dated twenty years back. The first 
that the eyes.of Laurent glanced upon, 
taught him that a mother know^s that it 
is best to conceal from her son the error 
which gave him birth. Eusebe slowly 
perused it, as though he would enjoy its 
bitterness; for intense sorrow renders 
us savage even towards ourselves. • 

This romance resembled a thousand 
others. A young man of noble birth 
glides like a serpent into the house of 
his inferiors in rank ; there old age and 
innocence receive him ; he presses the 
hand of a blind old man, Avhose grey 
head he will bow in sorrow to the grave. 
The sensual love of the serpent kindles 
in an innocent bosom an adoration an- 
gelic in its purity. Gathering one by 
one the roses of her virgin crown, witfe 
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the false promise of a future marriage, 
the wretch dishonours a young girl, and 
afterwards abandons her. What is now 
more common, and what romance wri- 
ter of the present day would compose 
a novel merely with surh materials ? 

"You reproach me with having de- 
cf^ived you, Bertha," said the author of 
this letter, " and you send to move me 
this letter wet with your tears. Do you 
think that I have a heart of stone, and 
that it requires the rod of Moses to draw 
tears from it. You speak of our child, 
and you accuse me of being d«void of 
the affection of a father. You recall to 
my mind that happy time w.hen we sat 
hand-in-hand, by the old fireside, and 
our eyes spoke, though our lips were 
mute in the presence of your father, 
whose sight was forever lost. Ah ! you 
wrong me, when you accuse me, of for- 
getfulness. The hour has come, you 
say, when^ you can no longer conceal 
your fault even from your father, that 
poor blind man whose daughter you are, 
if I do not legitimize that fault in the 
eyes of God and man. You have sworn 
it to me, you add, with that terrible cry 
of the wounded soul. The contempt of 
the world already appears to you in the 
distance, like the flaming sword of the 
angel appeared unto Eve. You antici- 
pate, in imagination, your disgrace, as 
the condemned criminal feels before- 
hand the smart of the red iron which 
will brand him. You see, moreover, 
hovering over your head a father's 
curse, and it is upon me that you would 
cast the burthen of this anathema. 
What have I done that I should merit 

four hatred after so much love ? have 
not loved you enough ? Alas ! if I 
am guilty in deserting you, have you 
not yourself taught me filial obedience ? 
If, in addition to the opinion of man, so 
often unjust, and always so cruel, you 
add the malediction of a parent, shouM 
I not remember that before I knew you, 
I owed my life to my mother. She 
speaks, she commands, and I must obey. 
Bertha, she insists upon my marriage." 

This letter gave the finishing stroke 
to Euseb«'s misery. 

It is the story of Stephen and Pul- 



cherie, thought be, struck by this 
strange analogy. Yes, it was to that 
abyss that he would have conducted 
her ; where we are allured by love and 
weakness — by all that Heaven par- 
dons — but where the contempt of the 
world, more inexorable than God, buries 
a woman forever ! 

He glanced at the signature, read it, 
and uttered a loud cry. 

" Great God !" cried he, falling on 
his knees, " thou who this morniDg 
witheld my arm, thou art great and 
merciful, and I bless thee, for without 
thee I should have killed my brother." 

" Arthur de Frangueil Chaumont," 
added he, re-perusing the letter. " That 
is certainly the name of th€ duke, and 
Stephen must be my brother ! Well, 
let it be so. Pulcherie will then be my 
sister, and then a gulf separates us deep 
and imprenetrable as that of death it- 
self. Camille! Camille! my heart is 
free, and thou art now its only occupant. 
Thou alone hast loved me — ^thou alone 
hast given me thy whole soul with all 
its treasures. The difficulties which 
arise on one side are frequently of ad- 
vantage to the other. The tempest 
which carries away the flowers from 
the face of the eartj^ but prepares it 
for a new growth. Often that which 
seems about to destroy us, is the means 
of saving us. 'What God ordains is 
always for the best. Who can &rcc 
the result of earthly events ? Let His 
will be done." 

He took the letters of the duke, and 
throwing the rest of the papers in his 
desk, left the house. A great change 
had already taken place in the mind ol 
Eusebe. On seeing an impassable barrier 
erected for the future between Pulcherie 
and himself, his feelings towards her un- 
derwent a sudden transition. 

Eusebe no longer hoped. He migW 
have been jealous of a happy rival; 
he could not be of a brother. The ne^ 
relation in which Pulcherie would novr 
stand to him, required of him other du- 
tic^^ and other feelings towards her.— 
The certainty that he had secured the 
happiness of his master's daoghte"! 
made Eusebe feel ih^i bis ^ebt towarfP 
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the old painter was cancelled, ancT his I " When V^ 

conscience was now at rest. He had I " This evening !" 

hastened to complete his noble sacrifice j "And yoU are going to leave me 

of placing a mountain between himsel | now ?" • 

and Pulchcrie; for now Eusebe could I " To return very soon/ ' 

no longer love her but as a sister, andi "Let me, then, embrat o yoti," cried 

he felt that his heart was capable of un- 1 Pulclierie, in whose rairsd a thuusaiid 

dergoing this change in proportion as i tormenting and perplexing iLoughla 



his aduairation of Camille hourly in 
creased. 

I know not what pure joy, what in- 
toxicating delight took possession of the 
painter's heart, on this renewal of his 



rapidly chased each olh^r. " 1 have 
been so uneasy this moniinij;/' Lau- 
rent retraced his steps, ^nd tlie burning 
lips of Pulcherie treiijbliiK^ly touched 
his cheek. That kiss, which i/tiorc had 



youthful ardour, which now took a new ma Je the painter trerabK- willi *nao(ionj 

direction. Scarce half an hour ago, he! was now received by hit;] vrllh piircnLal 

was about to plunge, madly into eter-! affection. 

nity ; his head was now proudly eleva-j " I am saved," thouglit lu\ 

ted, as though life were again all jrjy- Palcherie's feelings vrvw very differ- 

ousness. The dove of peace had de- ent ; on seeing Eusebe flcpmt, she tsunk 

scended upon him, and in his secret ' sorrowfully back into hti' chair, and 

heart he praised God that he had thus' bowed her head upon hei- bosoiu, like 

blessed him. ' the Magdaleti of Canova. 

In passing before the chamber of| "He no longer loves niv," ^ihe said; 
Pulcherie, he saw" the young girl seated " he knows all ! I am a pot^r mihuppy 
with her embroidery frame resting carc-^ girl." 

lessly upon her knees, apparently buried; Whence came this unv^r^nU^d sadness 
in deep thought. He approached her i none could tell. The hoarl of woman ' 
and imprinted a gentle ki.;s upon her i is unfathomable! If the ^=ouI of Kasebe 
forehead, very different from the fever- had been deeply moved since ytsterdayj 
ish embrace of the morning. Pul- that of Pul-^.herie had not been less so. 
cherie raised her head, and met the | This passion, which had for the time so 
smiling eyes of Eusebe bent upon her. wholly engrossed her sad, now began 
By what mystery did the gaiety of to abate, and the innate sentiments of 
Laurent cast a shade of gloom upon' gratitude and virtue were rivivcd in the 
the countenance of the young girl ! By i heart of Pulcherie. The thouL^ht of an 
what strange influence did that young ; eternal union with Stephen no longer 
and feeble soul grow sad on seeing the j charmed her, for she bei^aa to iloubt 
spirit of Laurent more bright, I know him. Shame, also, weighed heavily 
not. But Pulcherie could not restrain | upon her ; for when she cnitmeniled all 
a sigh, arid a cloud passed over her i the kindnesses of her adr^^ed iViherj a 
face. 1 strange emotion agitated her, and as 

"You seem very happy this morn- she thought of the past, tesirs fell from 
ing," said Pulcherie, resuming her em-; her eyes. But returninn; virtue render- 
broidery to hide her embarrassment ' ed her past faults yet mo; n culpable in 
"lam so, indeed, Pulcherie. ^es, I, her eyes, and no punishnsent lippeared 
am very happy." ; too severe for her : she ftdt that ^he could 

" I have not seen you to-day," replied i bear anything, however cvael. 
Pulcherie; " you went out very early;! When she saw Eusebe so calm and 
where have you been ?" [happy, nothing that pa.s:?ed in his heart 

Eusebe took in his the hands of the 'escaped the penetrafian of the girl, 
young girl, and gazed upon her with i With that quick perce] -linn of the fu- 
Wnd affection. tare, so inherent in woman, she foresaw 

" Twill tell thee, perhaps," replied he all ! Already, in imagination, the 
with a smik- 1 bridal wreath encircled tier head, anc] 
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she raised her hand in an agony of de- 
spair, to, tear the heavy burden from her 
aching brow. The morrow, was tinged 
in her eyes with everlasting gloom. 
Eusebe again became her guardian an- 
gel, and a sentiment of mute adoration, 
of pure angelic gratitude, now took pos- 
session of the heart of Pulcherie ; but 
now the dawning future presented to her 
mind naught but a w^orJd of bitter regret, 
of tears, and resignation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE INTEKVIEW. 



When Eusebe had left Pulcherie, he 
turned to the Rue de la Paix, and soon 
arrived at the Hotel de Frangueil. 

" The DuTce V asked Eusebe abrupt- 
. ly of the porter, who was stationed at 
the door. 

" Your name," asked the domestic. 

" Eusebe," replied the painter. 

The valet de chambre of M. ' de 
Frangueil, who happened by chance to 
be in the hall, insolently surveyed Lau- 
rent. 

This examination did not appear to 
raise the painter in his estimation. 
The liveried critic, judged probably 
from the common and unpretending 
sound of his name, that lio distinction, 
or title, could possibly appertain to it ; 
he therefore replied, that the duke re- 
ceived no company to-day." 

" They will spurn me, even from my 
father's door," thought Eusebe. 

" Well," said the porter, seeing that 
Eusebe did not appear inclined to retire. 

' " The duke will receive me, when he 
knows who I atn, and wherefore I come," 
replied Laurent with dignity. 

The valet rose with an insolent air, 
but soon returned with orders to intro- 
duce Eusebe. 

When Laurent entered, the Duke was 
carelessly reclining upon a richly gild- 
ed divan, his feet resting upon a velvet 
cushion. His breast was covered with 
orders and ribbons of every colour. 
Government, who often does a great 
i many silly things, evidently wished to 



disguise in the person of M. de Fran- 
gueil, by loading him with playtkingS) 
the real littleness of his character. He 
was decorated like the wooden idols, 
that adorn the Chinese Pagodas, whose 
only merit is the paint, which is so 
freely lavished upon them, and which 
causes them to be worshipped and adored 
as Gods. Seated, on mreat occasions, 
upon the velvet sofa m the House of 
Lords, supported by his eight crosses, 
and almost cut in two by the badge ©f 
honour around his waist, the duke re- 
presented admirably the wooden aristo- 
cracy, that inflated, but empty balloen \ 
As to his person, he was a large man, 
with rather an imp'ortant than impo- 
sing air, corpulent as a father confes- 
sor, and as proud as a Satrap, appa- 
rently astonished that the earth was 
worthy that he should rest upon it A 
true picture of a peer of France. 

On. seeing Eusebe, the duke signed 
to him to be seated with that patroni- 
zing air, which great lords assume to- 
wards those whom they consider their 
inferiors. Eusebe looked at him, but re- 
mained silent ; the thought of his mother 
was ever present to the mind of Eusebe; 
he saWjin imagination, that wounded and 
bleeding heart, repentant as a Magda- 
len, crushed by its utter misery. Eu- 
sebe reflected, that although he owed 
his life to this man, yet he was the 
cause of his mother's unhappiness; 
yet notvinthstanding this, he bowed his 
head, for he felt at that moment the 
sentiment of duty predominate over all 
others, and guilty though he was, still 
this man was his father. 

" Sir," said the duke at last, play- 
ing with his golden eye-glass, " i am 
acquainted with the cai^e of your visit 
without your apprizing me of it My 
son spoke to me of his adventure this 
morning, and of the agreement whick 
was made, bet ween you. He is a nobk 
and honest young man, one who will 
always keep his promises, and bravie the 
frowns of the world, and yet withal 
giddy and thoughtless of consequences. 
I need hardly tell you that I do not 
regard your compact as a serious one. 
Taking everything into consideratioO) 
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believe me it is better to terminate this 
affair, as quietly and as amicably as pos- 
sible. My son has sworn to me on his 
honour as a gentleman, that he was 
guilty towards your adopted daughter 
only in making inconsiderate promises. 
—-There ns always a remedy for these 
promises, when things have not gone 
too far. I will give a handsome dowry 
to the pretty litde girl, and she shall 
choose some one in her own class, who 
"will be but too happy to marry her; my 

son' will forget her, and'' 

^ And it will kill her. Sir." 
"Kill her/' cried M. d^ Frangueil, 
" do girls die now-a-days of broken 
hearts r 

** Those who die, are the happiest," 
said Eusebe, sorrowfully, as he thought 
of his mother. 

"Ah! bahr said the Duke, "fifty 
thousand francs will mend many a 
heart" 

"And theie are sorrovis of the heart 
that gold cannot cure. Moreover, if 
your son is, as you say, inclined to ful 
fil hii promise, I see no reason why" — 
" Do you know who I am ?" cried 
the peer of France, rising and drawing 
himself to his full height, proudly as 
peacock. 

" And I !" said Eusebe, nobly. 
" Eusebe," replied the count, " Eii- 
sebe, that is all, — nothing more !" 

" Listen," replied the painter, " the 
life of Stephen is in my hands ; I have 
bought it, I have paid for it, by risk- 
ing my own. I do not think that I re- 
quire too much for its redemption, when 
1 ask him to give to Pulcherie, the 
hand which he sworjp before God should 
be her's only. After all, it is not the 
fault alone which renders seduction a 
enme. In trying to deceive a young 
girl by the promise of a marriage which 
we know can never take place, she is 
not always dishonoured, but she is often 
rendered miserable forever. We sow 
in her soul the seeds of regret and de- 
ceitfulness, which palls both body and 
soul. It is scarcely less infamous than 
the crime itself. You know not of 
what madness a young girl is capable^ 
when him she loves deceives her, She 



lives on the ona hope of a future union 
with him, it is the blissful vision of her 
nightly dreams, the bright illusion of 
her waking hours. Take from her that 
hope and you take life itself." 

**Beally, this is a scene worthy of 
the muse,** said the Duke, wishing to 
assume an air of wit and raillery. 

" And yet if is not exaggerated ; 
there is too much truth* in it," said 
Eusebe, fixing on his father a penetra- 
ting gaze. " And 1 know examples of 
dishonoured daughters and abandoned 

mothers, that" 

" If it is all the same to you, you will 
relate them to me another day," inter- 
rupted M. de Frangueil, frowning 
slightly. 

No," said Eusebe, proudly yet 
calmly- 

" Sixty, eighty, a thousand francs," 
replied the millionaire, outbidding him- 
self, and trying to dazzle this undaunted 
virtue beneath which he felt himself 
crushed. 

Eusebe murmured not ; his lip curled 
in disdain, and turning his head, he ex- 
tended his hand as though to say, " This 
is too much!" 

" What, then, must be done to recon- 
cile us," asked the duke, condescending 
to stoop from his high pedestal, and 
treat Eusebe as an equal. 

" Much — I ask but one thing of you 
now : restore my daughter to happiness 
and life ; permit Stephen to give her his 
hand." 

" Never !" cried M. de Frangueil. 
" Do not let your son darken, by a 
single fault, the peace of his old age. 
Leave him a quiet conscience. The re- 
morse which the sins of youth engender, 
are but a hard pillow for old age to rest' 
upon ; you should know that better than 
I can tell you." 

" Never, never !" repeated the duke, 
almost without hearing the words of 
Eusebe, rising and pacing the. room in 
great agitation. 

" Never," said Eusebe, bitterly. — 
" Count de Frangueil, I will evade it 
no longer. Since your heart is so 
hard, perhaps your memory will be less 
obstinate. You cannot, then, refuse to 
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your son that "which I demand for him." ! not the source of his tears been long 



" And wherefore not, sir 1 Into whose 
hands, I pray you, have I resjgned my 
rights as a father 1" 

*' You force me to say bitter things ; 
but you have not arrived at your time 



of life without knowing that a crime, man was his father, he pitied his re- 



such as I am now about to relate to you, 
in short, a seduction, with all its crimi- 
nal and fleeting joys, leaves us when we 
are old, if not a reproachful conscience, 
at least a wrinkled brow. It is Divine 
Justice which ^punishes, where thxj jus- 
tice of iuan condrrpns not, M. de Fran- 
gueil ; were it otherwise, God would be 
^the accopiplice of crime, and there would 
be more blessings on the head of a Don 
Juan than a Grandison." 

" Well," said the duke, suddenly turn- 
ing pale. 

" Well, M. de Frangueil, my mother, 
who is now with her God, and who 



since dried, have caused him to shed one 
to her memory. 

The duke bowed his head, and his 
fixed eye read no more. Eusebe looked 
at him, and when he reflected that this 



morse. 

" Well," said he, softly. 

"This is my son," murmured the 
duke. 

The letter fell from his hand, and 
sorrow gave way to pride. His selfish 
heart resumed its hardness, and the only 
feeling that remained was a secret dis- 
like to Eusebe, whom he could not par- 
don for being the first who had ever 
caused him a feeling of shame. The 
wounded vanity of the great lord was 
irritated against the nothingness of this 
bastard, whom a little glory, honor,' and 
renown, would have legitimized in the 



perhaps prays that he v. ill be mer- eyes of his father. The duke knew the 
ciful to you; my mother, whose voice | painter only by the name of Eusebe, 
speaks to me, even now, though death land took him for some obscure artist; 
has for seventeen years phiced his seal !he was entirely ignorant of his already 
upon her lips; my mother tells me, that j rising reputation, which he w^as now 
although you abandoned and betrayed | about to establish by a new chef d'cEuvre. 
her, you could not forget her. Let me i The idea presented itself to las mind, 
but breathe her name, and a responding , that the after thought of Eusebe was to 
voice will echo it in your soul, and your ' scandalize him in the eyes of the world, 
heart will tremble." "^if his- requests concerning Pulcherie 

_ " Your mother 1" murmured the duke, I were treated with contempt. The duke 
in a broken voice, yet regarding Eusebe v/as afraid to acknowledge himself the 



proudly, " your mother, how have I 
wronged her ?" 

" Behold !'' said Eusebe, throv/ing the 
letters which he had bnmglit with him 
upon the divan by the side of the duke. 

M. de Frangueil opened them trem- 
blingly ; the soft and melimrholy eyes, 
the proud yet musical voice of the 
painter, awakened some old recollection 
in his mind. He saw in Eusebe the 
living likeness of one whom death had 
long since snatched away — the forgot- 
ten consequence of his crime. His heart 
shuddered at its utter selfishness, and 
nature excited a momentary feeling of 
paternal aflfection. The unhappy life 
and miserable death of Bertha present- 
ed itself to the mind of the duke. He 
re-perused the recital written by her 
own hand, and the thought of the tears 
which she had shed for him might, bad 



father of a person without distinction, 
fame, or talent. He thought of tlie 
remarks which would-be made at court, 
and in the newspapers. Ridicule to a 
man like him, was worse than death. 
He grew dizzy, as though he stood on 
the brink of a deep precipice. 

" Take them, sir," said he to Eusebe, 
giving back the letters. 

" They belong to you," said the pain- 
ter, ever noble and generous. 

" It is true, that I have deeply wrong- 
ed your mother, but it was involuntarily, 
and to Expiate my fault, Stephen shall 
marry your adopted daughter. He is at 
liberty to act as he chooses from to-day, 
— is that enough ; are you contented •" 

Eusebe bending low before the duke, 
seized the hand which was extended to 
him, and approached it to his lips — 
*' My father," murmured he. 
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At this moment the voice of footsteps 
was heard at the door of the saloon. 
The duke listened a moment, colourtid, 
and withdrew his hand. 

" Take care," said he, repulsing Ea- 
sebe ; *^ somebody is coming.'* 

" Ah !"• replied Laurent, upon whose 
heart the words and gesture of his father 
fell like ice. - 

"M. Le ComtM*** !'' announced the 
valet, opening wide the folding do )rs 

M, de Fraijgucil, rose, and making a 
sign of st^crecy to Eusebe, turned from 
the painter and going up to the new 
comer J an imp'^rtant personage in af- 
fairs of state, the future minister, 
and frjenil of the king, the last remain- 
ing offspring of a noble family, and a 
man well received at court, whether in 
power or not in power. 

" Count de M. ''**/' cried the peer of 
France, wit!i the amiable smile of an 
accomplished couitier, and conducting 
his noble visitor by the arm to a sofa, 
where hrt made hhu sit down. 

The Count leaning towards M. de 
Frangucil said to him in a low whisper, 

"1 only arrived this morning from 
Saint Cloud, where I obtained a private 
audience with his majesty ; there will be 
something new nefore long.'* 

" Already ! Indeed ! I thought I had 



The painter bowed. 

" I believe my friend de Frangueil is 
going to sit for his porti ait 1" said the 
Count, this time addre&sinfr hirasclf to 
the duke, who stood silent with surprise* 
" If so, he cannot do ^better than apply 
to M. Eusebe. He is a ^reat painler, a 
magnificent colourer, who i^ in high 
favour with the king, and from whom 
the ' Liste Civile' are very desirous to 
obtain a painting for the new gallery of 
Constantine. You shouki have .^een a 
magnificent picture of his composition 
at the Luxembourg, equal to the Death 
of Elizabeth, and almost sur[)nssing the 
' Femmes Souliotcs,' l^y Ary SchefTer. 
Moreover, who does not know the name 
of Eusebe Laurent V 

Theso words surprised M. de Fran- 
gueil, more even than the flattering 
familiarity with which tlie favorite of 
the king had honoured the painter. He 
rose in his turn, and exclaimed in a tone 
of astonishment, 

" Eusebe Laurent, the a^jthor of the 
Bataille de Cannes ? The eseaior of that 
Madonna which is going 1o be the or- 
nament of the Academy, the fame of 
which is already abroad ?" 

" The same," replied the count. " Js it 
possible you did not know him '?" 

" I di<l not kn^w that I had the honour 



read in the papers that ^shall you | of welcoming so great an artist to my 

not need me in case of a new ministry V^ house. This gemleman was presented 
"Perhaps so/' replied the courtier,^' to me only by the Christian name of 
srailing with an air of mystery. " But Eusebe." 



We are not alone liere," added he, per- 
ceiving Eiisebe ; who on the great 
man's entrance, had retired into the re- 
cess of a window, where he was watch- 
ing the drops of ruin as they fell from 
the overclouded heavens. 

'' Who is there 

"It is -;^ 

guei!, in a tone of 



rf 



asked the count, 
replied M. de Fran- 
ndecision. 
" It is I, M. le Cotnte," said Eusebe, 
^ho pitied the embarrassment of his 
father. 

^ " M. Eusebe," cried the noble visitor, 
rising and going up to the painter with 
that cordiality, often shown by the an- 
cient nobility, to tliose whom they es- 
teemed, whether their inferiors in rank 
or not. 



" Oh!" said the count, laying his 1 and 
familiarly upon the painter's shoulder. 
'' He is a wild bird, not to be caught at 
will Notwithstanding invitations from 
the noblest families in Pariy, he is to be 
met with but in one saloon," 

" And in what one, rn^iy I ask t" 
said M. de Frangueil, much gratified 
tliat a man so rare and so recherche was 
to be found at his house. 

" In the palace of the LouVre," re- 
plied Count M***. 

" M. Laurent will perhrips do me the 
favour to join mine to it. There will 
possibly be fewer admirei^j, bat he will 
find no lack of friends." 

" It is impossible for me to accept the 
honour which is offered me by Count de 
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Frangueil," replied Eusebe, bowing 
with cold respect. " I leave for Spain 
in ten days." 

" I was sure of it," said the Count 
deM***. "He is a^ untamed eagle, 
•and if you ever make a courtier of him, 
you will be a skilful man, my dear 
duke.'' 

" You are too good," replied Eusebe. 
" It is not the less true that your excel- 
lency honours him with the most flat- 
tering friendship,*' said M. de Frangueil. 
" Can one do otherwise with a Ro- 
man like him; h^ revives the Golden 
age.'^ 

" I have yet a word to say to this 
gentlemen," said Count de Frangueil. 
" Will you be so good as to pass into 
my private room V 
" At your leisure." 
" I am afterwards wholly at your ser- 
vice." 

" I Waitf or you;" then, turning to 
Eusebe, " Au revoir,*' he said, smiling. 
" All revoir. Count de M***." 
The nobleman again pressed the hand 
of the artist, and passed into a neighbor- 
ing apartment. When alone wilh the 
painter, M. de Frangueil, extending his 
arms, exclaimed : 
" My son !" 

" He who educated me is my father," 
said Eusebe, repeating the words of 
Alembert to Madame du Sancin. And h'b 
took his leave. 

" No matter," said the Duke, " Ste- 
phen shall marry his daughter. One 
cannot tell what good may ^orae of it. 



CHAPTER XV. 



A LOVER S MISTAKE. 



Eusebe left the hotel de Frangueil 
with a sad heart. His mother had told 
him that it would be thus; he had 
found his father only to regret it ! To 
a heart like his, where all the good and 
kindly feelings of our nature were 
united, that of filial love could not be 
withdrawn, without leaving a great 
void. 

" He was ashamed of me ! He was 



the cause of my mother's death !" said 
the painter, with more regret tEan bit- 
terness* " My birth was not anticipated 
with fond hopes, nor hailed with joy ; 
nor did he receive me in his arms with 
gratitude to God ! No ! I was born in 
tears ; accident made me his son ; I owe 
him nothing ! He is not my father!" 

One only thought consoled Laurent 
in his affliction ; it was the thought of 
Camille. The consent of M'. de Fran- 
gueil to the union of Stephen and Pul- 
cherie, Eusebe considered as the only 
heritage of a father, who, although liv- 
ing, lived not for him ! This consent 
was the key to a new future. It opened 
to Pulcherie the golden portal of a mar- 
riage, whose pathway was strewed wilh 
flowers I It would be to her like the 
realization of a soft and beautiful 
dream, and to Camille it gained an 
unhoped for entrance to the Eden of 
requited love. This consoling idea 
gradually took entire possession of the 
painter's mind. Instead of stopping to 
muse on bitter thoughts, he quickened his 
step, as though to fly from them. He 
would hasteh to relate to Pulcherie the 
happiness which was in store for her, 
that he might give himself entirely to 
Camille, and repay her long and faith- 
ful devotion. 

The painter-felt the deep soleitSnity 
of this moment, when, after so many 
struggles and sorrows, the fate of each 
was about to be decided. Between 
Eusebe and Pulcherie it had the melan- 
choly of an adieu ; between the painter 
and Camille, the ecstacy of a return! 
As his foot rested upon the door-sill, 
Laurent felt a strange conflict in his 
breast. He thought of Camille, and 
his heart was filled with joy. He 
thought of Pulcherie, and his soul grew 
sad ! 

" Oh, that she may be happy !" he 
said. 

A father who has seen his daughter 
pass into the arms of another, will com- 
prehend the feelings of Laurent at fliis 
moment. But, with his deep sottow, 
love di^ not mingle a singfe tear. The 
painter thought, at the same time, 'wial 
providential interference in the course oT 
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evedts^his Madonna, commenced with 
so much order and enthusiasm, awaited 
un&nished the dawning of a better day. 
How soon must that virgin crown, 
which now shed its glory over her face, 
disappear ! and th^t coronet of snow- 
white roses — how quickly fade ! 

In breaking to Pulcheric the news of 
her approiaching union, Eusebe tore 
from his mind the long-cherished idea 
of finishing his painting as he had be- 
gun it. Soon woukl the bridal wreath 
encircle the >row of Pulcherie ; the 
young girl would disappear before the 
wife, 5ind the portrait would lose its pu- 
rity- when the wreath of orange flowers 
fell from the brow of its model. The 
painting was still there; the colours 
sltid the drawing were the same ; but the 
imagination of the painter no longer 
lent to it the soft charm of innocence. 
The mind of Eusebe tufned on the day 
of the wedding and the thoughts which 
lit inspired! It seemed to him, that in 
|:aimouncing to Pulcherie her marriage 
|*&e illusion would be twice destroyed ; 
l^and that he. would see her brow and 
[that of his Madonna lose, at the same 
i moment^ their virgin purity. Before 
withdrawing from the lifeless picture 
all its fascination in the eyes of the 
artist, Eusebe would behold it once 
more. He pressed, soflly, the door of 
his painting-room, and uttering a slight 
exelamatien, remained riyetted with 
BUrprise to the spot* 

Camille, whom he had left in the 
morning, scarcely recovered from his 
long^ fainting fit, was there in his accus- 
tomed place, his head resting upon one 
hand, his pencil in the other ; silent, mo- 
tionless, gazing on vacancy. Camille 
" had long forgotten all, as one forgets a 
dream, except that his destiny, was to 
live and die by the side of Eusebe, with- 
out revealing himself to him. 

Joseph was seated near the door, his 
eyes fixed upon his mistress with the 
devoted and sympathetic look of a 
faithful hound, w^ho sees his master suf- 
fer; his hands were crossedj and bis 
l^d bowed sorrowfully.' On perceiv- 
ing Eusebe he started up, and seizing 
j. kis arm^ said : — 



^^ Hush ! she ' is ignorant that you 
know all ! I am no longer so. This 
illusion renders her less unhappy. Let 
her still believe in her disguise.'* 

" Her disguise !" said Eusebe, cast- 
ing on Camille a compassionate glance, 
" that is the cause of all the harm which 
has been done — why should she wear 
one by my side V 

" To love you without your know- 
ledge, to be your guardian angel, and 
to appealr only thus to you in your 
dreams. To leave your soul unfettered, 
but to watch you, to serve you, to pass 
her whole life by your side." 

" Does she mistrast my heart ?" 

" She mistrusts her own ; women are 
full of romance and superstition; sne 
had foreseen all (hat is about to hap- 
pen ; she disguised herself to be entire- 
ly devoted to you. It would kill her to 
telf her that you have discovered her' 
secret, and that you love her not !" «**< 

" Hush 1 hush !" replied the painter. 
" I will rGvea^ nothing to her imtil the 
time approaches when I can avow all 
without fear. Camille !" added he, ap- 
proaching her softly. 

Camille made a slight movement, and 
looked at the painter a moment without 
speaking. Then rising and going up 
to hini sh(* took both his hands in hers. 

" Eusebe !" she said. 

" What are you doing there V^ said 
.Eusebe. " What have you been draw- 
ing?" 

" Nothing," replied Camille ; " a 
head, a fancy piece, an impel feet sketch. 

I did not think, I did not know 1 

did it mechanically." 

" Imperfect ! ^No, it is an entire 

picture. But — Heaven have mercy on 
me ! It is our duel of this morning ! 
That man who so calmly sustains the 
fire of his adversary is I, Camille ; and 
that fair, pale child, who gazes on the 
scene v/ith his hand clasped to his beat- 
ing heart, Hifj thou !" 

" Yes." 

'^ It is' a scene replete with truthful- 
ness and passion 1" cried Eusebe. " Vur- 
ginius did not behold his daughter die 
with more courage or more grief, than 
that; Qhilil suffers as hQ awaits my fate ! 
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But yfhj halfe you a drawn dagger in 
yoar hand 1" 

"IhacliV replied Camille; "fate 
is blind, it djoes not always* distinguish 

between justice and injustice you 

might have fallen." 

" Well ! you would have fought with 

Stephen ? — but, unless it be in Spain, 

one does not fight with daggers." 

, ^' 1 should not have fought with him. 

I know well what I should have done." 

" What wouldst thou have dene ?" 

*^ I had already told Kocmann ; I 
should have killed him." 

"And then?" cried. the painter. 

" And myself, too," said Camille. 
"When you were dead, wherefore 
should I live ?" 

" Dear child !" murmured Eusebe, 
pressing her in his arms with inexpres- 
sible rapture, "in serving me as my 
second, thou didst expose thy life !" ^ 

" I thought of you only," said Ca- 
mille. 

She drew a long sigh of ecstacy, 
and felt herself inexpressibly happy 
thus ; her arms passed around the neck 
of Eusebe, and her head resting upon 
his bosom. Laurent, joyful to behold 
her joyful, prolonged his embrace ; and 
softly touching with his lips the pure 
forehead of the young girl, with one 
hand he pressed her to his heart, while 
with the oiher he caressed the long 
ringlets of her flowing hair, and said, 
" How luxuriant and silky your hair 
is, how slight your form, how fair and 
clear your skin, for a man, Camille ! 
Do you know that you are beautiful as 
, an angel 1" 

" I am not as the angels," replied 
Camille, " I would pity them too much, 
were they like me." 
^ -" You only want wings." 

** I wish them not, they were made 
for the birds to fly with. Unhappy or 
not, wounded or not, I should stay 
where I am." 

"faithful as the dove," said Eusebe. 

" And as sad," replied Camille with 
a sigh. 

Her arms had slowly unclasped them- 
selves from th« neck of Eusebe, and 
phe was again seated tn her accustomed 
» J 



place with he/ elbow resting iipon die 
desk, and her chin upon her hand, and 
her eyes sadly fixed upcm the portrait 
of Pulcherie. , 

" And do you say nothing more te 
me ?" asked Eusebe. 

" 1 was thinking of you, although 
I spoke not ; you nave a noble soul, 
and a generous heart The nature of 
these two qualities is so heavenly, that 
it raises you above other men, and 
brings you nearer to God." 

" And makes me suffer more. Suf- 
fer, alas ! who has not suffered ? On 
entering the world, are we not the 
cause of suffering, and is not the first 
soimd that escapes us a mournful cry 1" 

" You are right," said ^Camille, " 1^ 
us sufler, since it is our lot. As tor me 
I am resigned." 

Camille at the same time gazed pas- 
sionately upon Eusebe, as tibough she 
would say, " What matters it, that I 
suffer ; you are there, yon .are my life, 
my very existence. If I am unhappy 
where you are, you take all happiness 
with you when you leave me. There 
is no ill, that I cannot bear, no danger 
that 1 cannot brave, no death that I 
cannot face, when 1 see you by my 
side." 

" You weep," repeated the painter, 
ready to extend his arms to receive her. 
" You do well, it is tears that form that 
sea df mercy in heaven, where tainted 
souls are purified, and wounded hearts 
are healed. By love all is pardoned. 
Weep and hope, Camille i I have also 
wept and suffered, but God is all mer- 
ciful, I am on the road to happiness^ and 
you will soon be there." 

Camille mournfully shook her head, 
and looking at the Madonna said, " And 
Pulcherie V' 

" Pulcherie !" replied Eusebe, "Pul- 
cherie remains holy and virtuous, as on 
the day that I first received her firom 
the arms of her father., 1 place her to- 
day under the care of a husband, I save 
her, but in so doing, I now make no 
sacrifice." 

" You are about to marry her your- 
self, perhaps," said Camille, quioc afi 
thought^ to sei;z^ the meaning most fa« 
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bl to her own happiness ot this ambi- 
guous speech. 

" You, only, could have conceived 
that thought," said the painter, " you 
dialJ know all ; Pulcherie is there, she 
i7aits, I wai almost a child, and I 
knew you not wh^n I received her from 
the hands of her father. Let me restore 
her to tranquillity, let me assure her of 
her future peace and happiness, ahd 
then I will tell you alL" 

"What will you tell me?" 

" That love, who has caused me so 
much suffering, should now reward me. 
He owes me this happiness, and he gives 
it to me. But a short time since my heart 
was' filled with gloom, but now it is all 
joy. In one hour you shall know all ! 
All that 1 can tell you now is, that 
God is just and merciful V*' 

" A short time since, my heart was 
filled with gloom, and now it is all joy," 
said Camifle, musingly repeating the 
words of the painter. " What felicity is 
in store for you? are you going to be 
still happier ?" 

"Yes." ^ 

" Be it so then, Eusebe, may you be 
happy as you deserve to be," said Ca- 
mille, bowing her head in sadness. " I 
can never ask more of heaven than 
this." 

Poor Cam ill e ! if ever love was sub- 
lime and beautiful, it was in thee, at 
this moment, when thou didst praise 
God, in the depths of that soul, which 
was so utterly crushed by the happiness 
of another. Those who have loved 
will comprehend the mystery which 
caused her to bless, and yet at the same 
time, regret the dawning hope which 
shed a light upon the desolate path of 
the painter. Her brain whirled — ^she 
was deceived by the strange caprice 
•which had caused Eusebe to dissimulate. 
There are moments when we act in di- 
rect opposition to the rules of good 
sense, and fatally to our own interests, 
'yet we seemed impelled to such acts, as 
though by a mysterious destiny. 

By dwelling, upon this strange mis- 
*take, it became a fixed idea in Ca^ille's 
Jnind ; at first she scarcely believed it ; 
h\xi s]^e had expected a diSbreot answer, 



a quick and decided ofl^^ aiitbaoldtedfi^ 
nial, which would have prevented all 
equivocation. 'This answtr was not 
given, because Eusebe, wishing to t^ 
serve for another moment the haj^inen 
of undeceiving her, eluded h«r enqHi-^ 
ries. Her uneasiness was clutneed to 
fear, and she now thought that prooaUe^ 
which but a little while ago had bei^ 
a mere supposition. Her reason almost 
fled, as she thought of the lonely wrctdi« 
edness of her lot, should this oafurrigge 
take place. On the other side, believu^ 
that she was still disguised in the eves 
of Eusebe, she could have no suspiGion 
of the truth, by which to strengthen her 
poor heart against the coming bloir. 
The real intention of Eusebe, was to 
her a mystery which she hadjnterpreted 
in an entirely different sense from that 
in which ' it was meant. *^ M. de 
Frangueil has refiised his consent to 
the union of Pulcherie, and his son,"' 
she said to herself, with the rapidity q{ 
lightning ; " and as Eusebe is too noble 
and generous to finish the duel of this 
mornmg) by coldly taking the life of the 
count, he takes Pulcherie under his own 
protection, by giving her his name. Li 
it thus that he saves her without any 
sacrifice, since he loves her 1" 

In giving thus in her despair a reason- 
able though false int«'pretation to the 
words of the painter, Camille deemed her j 
self suddenly enlightened. A frightful ruin 
seemed to overwhelm her whole being* 
The name of Pulcherie resounded in her 
ears like a taunt, and added to her mise* 
ry. She who had hitherto felt only the 
devotion, the self-denial, the meriey pf 
woman, now for a moment experienced 
bitter hatred. All the sufferings, all the 
miseries which she had endured without 
a murmur, since the first dawn of h^ 
love for Eusebe, were now recalled, and 
formed an accumulation of painful re* 
membrances which rent from her heMt 
a cry of mingled despair and vei^eaiioe* 
Camille paused a moment before tfce 
portrait of the M&lonna, and with a 
sinister and menacing look, convulsively 
passed her fingers through her taiig)e4 
h;^ir, and, delirious as a sybil^ not posr 
$e^^ ^^e |)ower to strike Pvd<^edt 
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h^rseUy stepped ,towards the insensate 
image with uplifted hand; as though to 
revenge with a single blow, all her 
wrongs. 

Eusebe divined her intention, and 
turniog the picture, quickly disappeared. 
A cloud passed before the eyes of 
. Camille. When it was; dissipated, instead 
of the portrait of Pulcheric, her own 
was before her. It was the sketch \vhich 
ihe painter, in a moment of inspiration, 
by a sort of magnetic clairvoyance, had 
with the rapidity of lightning pourtrayed 
upon thtj canvass with striking truthful- 
ness. 

Camille paused a moment before this 
second self which had appeared like 
magic before her eyes. 

" My portrait," cried she, with pro- 
found astonishment. And then there 
came to her a sudden revelation, the 
tsame as that which she had just experi- 
^enced when Eusebe had delayed explain- 
ing to her the real meaning of the words 
which he had uttered. Camille, driven 
to despair by habitual suffering, inclined 
to turn everything against herself, did 
not discover the true 'meaning of the 
painter's action. On the contrary, she 
saw in it another reason td Relieve her 
love yet more utterly crushed by this 
last blow. The poor child, feeling her- 
self heareafter unveiled, crossed her 
hands in terror upon her bosom, as 
though still to preserve her secret, like a 
a virgin, exposed to the eye of the vulgar 
crowd, essays to hide herself from their 
gaze. \ 

" My portrait," repeated, she ; " then 
he knows all." 

She bowed her head, she was resign- 
ed to her fate. Disguised, in the hab- 
its of a man, her secret unknown to any 
Sftve old Joseph, Camille could love 
Eusebe in secret, live near him without 
shame, and follow him like a shadow. 
Without lowering the pride of her noble 
soul, even though she saw that he loved 
another, she might yet be near him. 
There was no guilt in the tokens of af- 
fection, innocently given, and received 
between them. Eusebe cherished her 
as a friend, he dreamed not of love. 
He took her little band in his^ and he 



felt not that it trembled ; he kissed her 
pure forehead, and he saw not that she 
blushed. Camille had sometimes thought 
that if the painter knew the silent devo- 
tion of her heart, her love might per- 
haps in time be returned. Now this 
bright illusion had passed away, Eusebe, 
knew all, and he had that very morning 
risked his life for the love of another. 

"Joseph," said Camille, as these 
thoughts quickly chased each other in 
her mind, " give me your arm, and let 
us go ! This is no longer a house for 
me'! I have been weak, and God has 
punished me ! I have made every sac- 
rifice, I have been miserable, and there 
have been none to pity me ! Give me 
your arm, I must go, I can remain here 
no longer, Eusebe knows all. The heart 
of a woman who loves, is transparent as 
crystal ; every thought, although she be- 
lieves it hidden from the eyes of the 
World, is visible. Her love is like the 
violet, which seeks to hide itself in the 
shade, but its perfume betrays it. I 
have suffered so much, and yet I still 
love. Unrevealed to Eusebe, I should 
have remained by his side, until he 
breathed his last sigh. I should have 
at least enjoyed his friendship, and then 
he could not have been utterly indiffer- 
ent to me. He knows all, and yet he 
loves another. I must leave him now. 
Even disdained, despised, and feeling 
her own weakness, a woman not yet 
loses all her pride. If he feels regret at 
my absence, 1 prefer it to his compasrion, 
and I had rather that he should some- 
times miss me, than that I should ever be 
too near him !" 

" Camille ! Camille ! my well beloved 
Camille," cried Joseph. 

"Leave me;" she replied, "speak 
not to me, my brain can bear no more, 
I shall become mad.'^ 

She seized the old man by the arm, 
and dragged him in a sort of delirium, 
to the bottom of the stairs. There they 
found Koemann, who was going up to 
the painter's room. When he saw Ca- 
mille pass by him with a bewildered air, 
her hair dishevelled, and her eyes wet 
with tears, the sculptor seized the hand 
of Joseph, and essayed to arrest the old * 

man. l 

•*■- ■ k »# 
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" Where arc you going V^ he asked. 
" God only knows/' replied Joseph. 
"Camille!" said Koemann, address- 
i^ the ^oung girl. 

^^ Adieu!" she replied, "Adieu! 
adieu!" 

i^ie released the old man's arna> which 
Nestdr still held, and flew like lightning 
past them. 

" Leave me !" said Joseph, disenga- 
ging himself from the grasp of Nestor. 
Where she goes I must go, be it to the 
end of the world." 

At the same time he flew like an ar- 
row in the direction that Camille* had 
tak^n, so much strength diil the force 
of his affection give to this old man. 
Koemann remained immoveable upon 
the spot where he had last seen old 
Joseph and his mistress. 

" Something has happened," he 
thought, " I must know what is the mat- 
ter." 

He mounted precipitately the stairs, 
which led to the painter's studio, and 
entering fell exhausted upon a chair. 

« What has happened to Camille ?" 
demanded he abruptly of the painter. 

Eusebe, seeing his pale and altered 
countenance, thought that he was mad. 
"Koemann," exclaimed he gently, 
shaking him by the arm. The sculptor 
looked at him without making any re- 
ply. His whole appearance was that 
of deep dejection, warm tears rolled 
down his cheeks. Beneath his rude ex- 
terior, there dwelt a noble heart. Since 
the morning of the duel he had loved 
Camille, but he dared not even own it 
to himself. To disguise this passion 
from his own heart, he called it devo- 
tion, finding it too violent to call it 
friendship with any appearance of 
truth. We can deceive ourselves thus, 
in calmer moments ; but in a crisis like 
this, love will arrest bis rights. 

"W hat were you saying of Camille ?" 
asked Laurent, perceiving that Nestor 
had not heard him, when he spoke be- 
fore. 

" She wept," replied Nestor, weeping 
also, " and die bade me adieu with an 
air that seemed to say it was for the 
lasfc^time." 



£usebe drew back a step, aiid puf hk 
hand to his forehead, as though to assured 
himself, that the words of the sculptor 
were not the effect of delirium, and then 
rushed into his studio. 

'* I left: her there with Joseph," he 
said, " she must be there still." 

He found the room empty, CamiUe'« 
cap upon the floor, and her palette over- 
turned. It was then only that a suspif 
cion of the truth came to him. 

" Which way did they go?" cried he, 
rejoining Koemann, " 1 must absolutely 
find them." 

" Ah ! you have given her pain 1" 
said Nestor, reproachfully. " Camille 
misunderstood me," replied the pamter, 

" otherwise Stephen will marry 

Pulcherie ; the duke has given his con- 
sent, and I 

" You?" — asked Koemann, eagerly 
rising from his seat. " I was aoottt 
myself to demand the hand of Camille." 

"My God!" cried the painter, vio- 
lently striking his breast with his hand. 
It seemed to him as though a fibre- pf 
his breast had snapped. "What is the 
matter?" 

" Nothing and Camille;" 

" The truth would have seemed to her 
too beautiful, she could not have believ- 
ed it." 

" You speak truly." • 

" Now that I recall the scene to my 
mind — I remember — she did not com- 
prehend me." 

" Then," replied Koemann, shudder- 
ing, "we have not a moment to lose. 
" If she believes that she must renounce 
her love, Camille is capable of anything. 
Come, come, Eusebe." 

He took the hand of Laurent, and 
they went out together. A terrible sus- 
picion had taken possession of the mind 
of Koemann. They reached the Seine 
and descended to the bridge of Jena. A 
scene could not have taken place upon 
the brink of the water, in the broad day 
light, without assembling a crowd. — 
All was quiet. They returned by the 
Champs Elysees to La Morgue. It 
was empty. Misery, game, despair, or 
drunkenness, had not this time given to 
that house of de?ith a single victim. 
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Kdtio^tmi, with a lighter heart, directed 
his stej^ to the dwelling of Camille ; 
thof^ finishing his search wliere he should 
have oommehced it. Ensebe £^lt that 
be trembled as he talked. 

**A11 that I feared is now accom- 
pliriied/' thought he, " virtue, devotion, 
and BciUeness of soul, sympathize one 
with one another^ Koemann loves Ca- 
mile since this morning." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE BRIDAL. 



When Koemann and Eusebe arrived 
at the dwelling of Camille, fhe was no 
longer t^ere. The landlord told them 
that, contrary to their usual custom, the 
eld man and the boy had been there in 
the daytime, but that they only stayed a 
f&w moments. 

" How long since ?*' asked Eusebe. 

"An hour at mosf 

** Which way did they go ?" cried 
Koemann. " Here are five francs for 
you — speak quickly.'* 

" I heard the old man say that they 
had business at the Bastille. They must 
have taken the public walk." 

" But you are not sure," said the 
landhidy to her husband, when Koemann 
and the painter had gone. " It is mere 
guess-work with you." 

" After allj it is no matter. The ap- 
pearance of these gentlemen was not 
oyer and abo\'e favourable. Perhaps 
they wish to harm that good child." 

"Who is m genteel and polite !'' 
said a low bird-like voice, which seem- 
ed to come from the farther end of the 
room. 

" And who pays his board so regu- 
larty " said the landlord. 

The little voice si^ed, while the 
landlady put her head out of the win- 
dow to see which way the two inter- 
rogators took, and to cast a glance upon 
the neighbouring houses. Eusebe and 
the sculptor were already far on their 
way. 

Koeraann had returned to the public 
roiwl. Stopping everybody, and pushing 



with his elbows all that barred his pas- 
sage, he raised around him a concert of 
muttering and complaining .voice?s. Eu- 
sebe, who had the same thought and tte 
same object in view, followed him. 
Thus piercing through the crowd of 
busy idlers, they had arrived at the rue 
du Temple, when an unexpected shock, 
preceded by a menacing ejaculation as 
to the impossibility of passing on the 
other side, drew from Koemt nn an ener-^ 
getic oath. The pole of a hack had 
struck the sculptor in his chest, and at 
the same moment Eui^ebe foimd him.^lf 
between the heads of two omnibus 
horses and the shaft of a cart. Nestor 
felt not the pain of the blow, but he 
shuddered at the idea of a delay whict 
might be irreparable, and seizing by the 
bridle the horses which prevented their 
passing, he forced them backwards. 
This hasty movement was felt hy the 
whole file of carriages. The coachmen 
each rose in his turn, and a torrent of 
abuse resounded from mouth to mouth, 
upon the head of him who had thus sur- 
prised them. 

" Will you let goT" cried the enraged 
coachman whom Koemann had repul- 
sed. 

" Pass," said Nestor to Eusebe, still 
holding the reins to make room for his 
passage. 

*' Let go, or I will strike," cried the 
coachman, brandishing his whip over the 
head of the immoveable German. 

Koemann turned. 

" My gentleman of this morning !" 
cried the coachman, recognizing the 
sculptor ; " pardon, excuse me, sir." 

" Ah I the old soldier of the emperor,' ^ 
said Nestor in his turn, " you are now 
a hackney coachman upon the pave- 
ment of Paris. Never mind, it is no af- 
front, you have the cross, you are a 
brave fellow, Duclos." 

" Well, sir." 

"Your stand is upon the public 
road?" 

"Two steps from the Porte-Saint- 
Denis.". 

" Have you not chanced to see pass 
this morning the little man in a blouse, 
who vf^ sick in the carriage, and wboQi 
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we carried home in a state of insensi- 
Mity. We are searching for him every 
w&fere by sea And land." 

"I have dbne better than seen him 
pass, rir, I have just conducted him my- 
self, scarcely an hour ago." 
"Where," asked Eusebe. 
" To the post-chaise." 
" Ah, vefry well," said Koemann, sud- 
denly reteasing the bridle which he held, 
" now you may pass." 
" She will be gone !" cried Eusebe. ' 
The crowd'dispersed, and the old 
coach horses, released from the iron 
erasp of the sculptor, mechanically fol- 
lowed. Mechanically also Koemann 
drew with him Eusebe, who had remain- 
ed immoveable as a statue. Both now 
found themselves upon the road, libera- 
ted, but without hope, undecided which 
way to take. 
** Gone !" repeated the painter. 
" Where has she gone ?" murmured 
Koemann, " where shall we look for, 
where find her 7 for we must find her ; 
in her present state of mind, despairing 
as she now is, she is capable of any act, 
however rash. But how can we tell 
where to commence our search ?" 

Suddenly striking his forehead : " Fool 

that I am, be exclaimed, " at the post 

stand they will tell me, if any body can." 

"You are right," said Eusebe, "we 

should be there already." 

They proceeded on their way with 
redoubled rapidity. Great sorrow often 
deprives us of our most ordinary facul- 
ties ; it inspires us with heroism in mo- 
ments of great excitement, but causes us 
to neglect common expediencies. Koe- 
mann could not console himself for the 
time which they had lost. Though all 
the while telling Eusebe to hasten, he 
ceased not, during the whole of the way, 
to swear at and curse himself for his 
stupidity. 

^ The master at the post inn could give 
them but little information. Camille 
had asked for horses and had taken his 
departure in a little carriage, by the 
route of Lyons, without mentioning the 
place of his destination. This was the 
only mfbrmation which they could give 
fteia respecting the young traveller, 



whom they had not particularly remark- 
ed. Koemann vainly interrogated the 
stable boys, the postiUion, and every 
body that he met. Camille had taken 
the road to Lyons. This vague clue 
from so many different sources, all con- 
veyed the same indication. 

" The road to Lyons," said Eusebe, 
trying to draw from this slight trace 
some light upon the subject. " The road 
to Lyons, nothing more. If she bad on- 
ly given some clue as to where the voy- 
age would end : Geneva, Florence, 
Rome, Naples ; but no ! she has not even 
left us the means of pursuing her, and 
she would willingly have destroyed ali 
trace of the road she bad taken, had it 
been possible, to prevent our joining hen 
The road to Lyons! Did she wish to 
descend the Rhone to Marseilles, and 
there embark for Italy, where she has 
travelled before." 

" Is- it not more likely she goes to bu- 
ry her despair in the mountains of Swit- 
zerland ^"replied Koemann, " or perhaps 
to pass the residue of her days in those 
lonely valleys which gave birth *to 
Rousseau ?" 

" After all," added he, " what,does it 
matter ? we will go, we will follow her, 
be it to the end of the world." And he 
took the hand of Eusebe, as though to 
drag him with him. 

" And Pulcherie ?" said the painter. 
" What !" said Koemann," do you ftill 
love her?" 

" I love the memory of my. master,'^ 
replied Laurent. " I cannot forget that 
in his dying hour, old Jaques confided 
her to me, and that he made me what 
I am." 

" And you can forget that Canaille 
loves you?" *' ; 

" Who is at liberty, in this world, at 
the very hour when he most desires ti) 
be so ?" replied the painter. " As long 
as Pulcherie is under my protection,! 
must watch over her and sacrifice iny 
happiness to hers. But in ten days, 
Koemann, Pulcherie will be the wife of 
another. I shall transmit this precious 
burden to one who will possess a vet . 
more sacred title to protect her ; MS'to 
any other tibian a husband, I never w^uM ' 
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have resigned her, did my very life de- 
pend on it. I shall then have regained 
my liberty, and be free to act according 
to my wishes. My good old master, 
my benefactor, my father, I shall have 
fulfilled my promise to you ; is it not so ? 
Wait until Pulcherie is married, Koe- 
mann. . It is not long, only ten days. 
On the morrow, even before the dawn of 
day, knock at, my door, and yoii will 
find me up, ready, and with my travel- 
ling-bag in my hand. It is I who will 
urge you then. We w^ill go — we will 
search the earth ; w^e wull examine the 
rivers, the lakes, the precipices; and we 
will solemnly swear never to return 
without her. But until tlien, Nestor, in 
the name of your mother, your sister, of 
all that you hold sacred, let me have the 
bitter satisfaction of being faithful to my 
oath." 

"Eusebe!" 

" I swore it upon the death bed of my 
master, upon his tomb! Ten days, 
Koemann, only ten days !" 

" Well, be it so," replied the sculptor, 
who admired the heroism of Eusebe. " It 
is done ; yours is a noble soul — worth 
two of mine. What courage it needs to 
be^ grateful." 

" And to be ungrateful, far more," 
said Eusebe. 

H»They separated, each entertaining a 
more exalted idea of the other — mutu- 
ally esteemed and loved, although rivals. 
Only souls like these, unconscious of en- 
vy, hatred, or the bad passions of man, 
can thus harmonize. Love on one side 
and friendship on the other, reigned in 
these two virtuous hearts, and left no 
place for a more selfi$h feeling to in- 
trude itself. Eusebe, who knew well 
the misery of unrequited affection, pitied 
Koemann, who loved without hope, and 
lamented tbat he had caused him this 
unhappiness. Koemann, on his side, his 
affections divided between Camille and 
the painter, sacrificed his happiness to 
theirs, with that perfect resignation 
which we feel, on performing a good 
action. 

After the scene in the studio with Ca- 
mille, Eusebe had told all to Pulcherie 
— Im visit to the Duke ; the consent of 



both Stephen and his father— aJtliut the 
duel, and the refusal which had then 
been given. Pulcherie, ashamed and 
repent apt, had received, if not without 
regret, at least without Complaint, the 
news which decided her future fate. Af- 
ter having betrayed her benefactor for 
the Count, how could she avow to him 
that revulsion of feeling which seemed 
rather like caprice than repentance. 
Moreover, that instinct of the soul which 
is like second sight to women, told her 
that the time was past. There was but 
one way left to the repentant Pulcherie 
to redeem her fault arid acknowledge 
the goodness of her second father. It 
was to submit to a necessity which she 
only could regard as a punishment, and 
reserve for herself alone, the bitterness 
of her sorrow. Pulcherie sought in re- 
signation the pardon of God, mstead of 
that of Eusebe, which she could not so- 
licit without confessing all to him. She 
seized the hand of the painter, kissed it, 
and covered it with her tears. Eusebe 
was deceived by this sudden burst of 
feeling, which he mistook for an over- 
flow of happiness, and he thanked God 
that he was thus permitted to repay his 
debt to old Jacques. 

" You are happy, very happy," said 
he to the young girl. 

" Yes, always when I see you," she 
replied, " you are so good to me, I shall 
never forget your kindness, as long as I 
live. If you only knew — if I could tell 
you what gratitude I feel for you." 
' " Gratitude," said Eusebe, "and why? 
you ow^e me nothing." 

"I owe you everything; you have 
been a second father to me ; you have 
ever sacrificed yourself for your daugh- 
ter. Do you think that I am not aware 
of the many efforts which you have made 
to gain wealth, that I might enjoy it ; of 
the sums expended for my toilet ; the 
debts contracted to make me presents ; 
and your never-ce?ising self denial for 
the sake of a child who merits it so little. 
Eusebe, shall I tell it to you? you are a 
saint." 

" Whom they have forgotten to can- 
onize at Rome !" said the painter with a 
smile.. 
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** But for who|^ the angels keep a 
place in Heaven," replied Pulcherie, 
iRi^eepiog. ^ 

£asebe, on seeing her tears, remem- 
bered his scarce extinguished passion, 
aiid the caresses with which he^was 
want to soothe the sorrows of the young 
girl. Mechanically he laid her head 
upoa his shoulder, as though to calm her. 
Suiidenly he stopped ; he thought of 
his former love for Pulcberie, he thought 
of Camille, and gently disengaged him- 
selfii This movement, slight as it was, 
escaped not the quick perception of Pul- 
cherie. She saw in it yet another indi- 
cation that that heart upon which she 
had just rested, was no longer hers. But 
she accused herself only. 

" It is my fault," thought she. 
And it was all her fault. Eusebe was 
thus persuaded in his own mind, that in 
uniting his adopted daughter to the 
Count, he fulfilled her dearest wish. 
He attributed her tears, even, to an ex- 
cess of joy. Nothing could be less truth- 
ful than this supposition, but £usebe 
thought it well-founded, and his care 
was divided between preparations for 
the. approaching marriage, and his sub- 
sequent departure. During this time 
Koemann was not idle. To be able to 
meet this expenses of perhaps a long 
voyage, he had hastened to sell to the 
rich banker Keller, who had been bar- 
gaining for it for some time past, an ad- 
mirable statue of the Egyptian Mary, 
and for which the committee of examin- 
ers had awarded a golden medal. It 
was the handsomest piece of workman- 
ship in hil) studio, and the one which he 
preferred to all the others. When oc- 
casion requires it, men of business raise 
money with their goods or their signa- 
ture, and artists with their works. Koe- 
mann had sold for five thousand francs 
a statue which was worth twelve thou- 
sand ; but at this time, he did not re- 
gard it as a loss ; and moreover the sta- 
tue did not leave his studio, to bury itself 
in the hall of some far-off castle, or or- 
nament the corner of a park, like so ma- 
ny others. It would remain in Paris, 
surrounded by other chefo d'cBuvres, and 
this was somethmg for Koemann. 

L 2 



" I have not Sold H, I have given it," 
said he to Eusebe, as he gave -him an 
account of his bargain. '' But at least 
my Egyptian Mary will have theiadvan- 
tage ot good company at Keller's, with 
David and Canova." 

It was a reflection characteristic of 
the speaker. The thought of his work 
being placed in a situation where it 
would be seen and admired, consoled him 
for the sacrifice at which he had sold it. 
A merchant would say that the painter 
had been imposed upon through the in- 
fluence of pride. And if it was really 
so, that pride was praise-worthy, and 
proved the moral influence and elevating 
power of art; -for it shows clearly the 
mercenary nature of the negociator, con- 
trasted with the disinterestedness of the 
artist. 

The ten days' interval which preced- 
ed the marriage of Pulcherie, was pass- 
ed in preparations on both sides. The 
wounded pride of the count's family was 
somewhat soothed in consideration of 
the celebrity of the artist. M. de Fran- 
gueil himself eagerly seconded Eusebe, 
and showed almost ostentation in admit- 
ting his future daughter-in-law to the 
honours of his house. This singular 
conduct of the noble peer had its solu- 
tion in the complicated events of thi^ 
period. The power of the aristocracy 
was shaken. Every moment surround- 
ed by symptoms of war without, and re- 
sistance within, the apparent tranquillity 
of the country was but the calm that 
precedes the storm. The star of thife 
younger branch of the royal family sud- 
denly grew pale, and the throne receiv- 
ed its death blow by the death of the 
Duke of Orleans. Vague rumours were 
whispered even in the royal saloons. 
The loss of the king's eldest son, and the 
bold, unpopular, and irritating policy 
of M. Guizot, rendered the success of 
the cabinet doubtful. The old saying 
of Talleyrand was again circulated, 
"It is the beginning of the end'^ {Uest 
le commencement de la Jin.") The ef- 
forts and the progress of the revolution- 
ists, still inconsolable at the end of twelve 
yeai^ for the abortive attempt of 1830, 
gave matter for reflection to the great, 
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ones of the day. The democracy stead- 
ily pursued their purpose with the slow 
^ietermination of a faction who worked 
only for the future. Either through 
^otism or fear, or perhaps hothf the 
Duke was not sorry to secure for him- 
self a haven of safety, and to interest 
the popular feeling in the fate of his 
house. Besides, the public avowal of 
his paternity, to which he Would have 
had recourse in case of need, the mai^ 
riaee of the adopted daughter of Eusebe 
with the heir of the De FrangueiPs re- 
served, in case of a reverse, a resource 
in this varying country, where certain 
ideas produced the same effect upon so- 
ciety, that volcanoit do upon the surface 
of the earth. For a cause which he 
woul(][ have hesitated to acknowledge, 
Stephen took a satisfaction in appearing 
like his father fond of his affianced bride. 
Like a child caught in the snare which 
his own awkwardness has spread, the 
young gentleman tried to deceive him- 
self into the belief that he acquiesced 
willingly to this marriage, which was 
the dmotiement he had secretly desired 
to a faithful and cherished attachment. 
It would have bowed his pride too low 
to confess the truth, even to himself, and 
he strove to hule it by dint of childish 
subterfuges. Presented by him at the 
assembly of the Duke, Pulcherie had 
drawn foith an unanimous exclamation 
of admiration and surprise from the stiff 
and formal crowd there assembled ; even 
they, usually so niggardly of their prais- 
es^ were charmed by the timid grace of 
this sweet flower in the spring time of 
its life and beauty, whom the world seem- 
ed to astonish tar more than to please. 
Stephen eagerly inhaled this incense, as 
though he would deceive others as well 
as himself into the belief that his happi- 
ness wa£ real. But still, notwithstand- 
ing bis efforts at concealment, his silence, 
his t;mbarrassment, his sadness in the 
presence of Pulcherie, did not escape 
the observation of the young girl. Pul- 
cherie was too clear sighted to be easily 
deceived* Wit bout understanding how 
she had arrived at this conclusion, she 
felt that love bore no part in Stephen^s 
approaching union with her. An un- 



known reason, • secret law, a hidden 
obligation, compelled the count to this 
marriage, in whi(5h his heart had no de- 
sire, and Pulcherie tried in vain to dis- 
cover it. Perhaps it was a desire tt> 
fulfil his promise, to be faithful to his 
vow, perhaps it was in pity to her that 
Stephen thus did violfence ,to his feel- 
ings. She could not divine the truth, 
for she was ignorant of the recent duel, 
of the tender devotion of Eusebe, which 
he had carefully concealed from her* 
The real facts escaped Pulcherie, but by 
a sort of divination, their effects became 
known to her. But to fortify herself 
against a future so full of trials, she en* 
couraged the belief that her long forget- 
fulness of Eusebe's goodness could only 
be expiated by perfect resignation to her 
fate. 

" God's will be done !" she often 
said to heiself. 

She wept in secret, but in the pre- 
sence of Eusebe her countenance wore 
a smile. He, believing in her happi- 
ness, rejoiced. About to depart, to 
leave her to herself, he saw almost with 
pleasure that he was not necessary to 
hejc happiness, that his absence would 
leave no void in that heart so utterly en- 
grossed by its Love for another. Eusebe 
thought of Pulcherie, and he thought of 
her father. He believed that even in Hea- 
ven the heart of his old master would 
rejoice to witness the happiness of his 
child. 

The. day of the marriage arrived. 
Laurent had anxiously desired it ; Ste- 
phen had endeavoured to hasten it, and 
Pulcherie had calmly a wailed it. Robed 
in her bridal attire, the young girl was 
led to the altar by her adopted father. 
Her marble paleness but added to her 
beauty. Covered by a veil of delicate 
and transparent lace, she looked like an 
angel enveloped in a cloud. With a 
light and timid footstep, robed in virgin 
white, she approached the altar of her 
God, her eyes cast sadly down, and her 
face calm, pure, and beautiful as the 
Madonna of Heaven. The crowd who 
saw her there, in the midst of the no- 
bles of the earth, envied her. Pulche- 
rie alone knew, that as in olden times 
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they had crowned with floWers the vie- carriage. The old maA^iaced himself 
tinas which they sacrificed at the altar, by the side of Camille w^iiout saying 
so were the orange flowers that encir- a word. Joseph feared to Kterrupt her 



cled her brow a crown of thorns for her. 
Her tears oppressed her cruelly, and she 
could scarce restrain them. As she pro- 
nounced the fatal " Yes,'! she felt her, 
very heart-strings iM-eak, and a burn- 
ing tear fell from her eyes upon the 
ring which Stephen placed upon her 
finger. It was the last bitter drop which 
sealed her fate forever; no eye witnessed 
it but that of God ; and he, in his mer- 
cy," received it as a token of sincere re- 
pentance ; and, in after life, w^hen Pul- 
cherie was surrounded By the vanities 
of this world, he presented her from the 
impious priile of the rich, and the cold 
insensibility of the proud. He blessed 
and sustained her, until, the moment 
when she was about to give to Eusebe 
his last kiss from her virgin ligs, she fell 
insensible in his arms. 

On the morrow the painter and Koe- 
mann lefi Paris. Camille had departed 
without daring even to look around her, 
so much did she fear the temptations 
that virould assail her, on gazing for the 
last time upon all that she was about to 
lose forever. In the first moment of 
bitterness, h«r only thought had been 
that of flight. The violence of her 
grief had mspired her with an extraor- 
dinary energy. To place a world be- 
tween herself and Paris seemed scarce 
sufficient to separate her from Eusebe, 
for she felt that be where she would, her 
heart was ever near him. 

" Conduct me by jthe nearest road,^' 
said she to the coachman, as she stood 
upon the steps of the chaise ; " by the 
road to Lyons, if youjike, it matters 
little where. But I will give you a 
Louis d^or if we pass at the first stop- 
ping place the chaise which has just 
gone by." 

" Do not be afraid, sir," replied the 
coachman ; " unless Cocotte has become 
piirsy, or La Grise spavin, we will go 
faster than the wind." 

" It is thus that I wish to go." 

Enveloping herself in a large cloak, 
which Joseph had thrown over her 
shoulders^ she threw herself into the 



grief, and thought that he >puld best 
show his sympathy by his ^nce. — 
When he was seated, the coa^unan 
cracked his whip, and the horses stated 
at full galldp. ' ^ 

As she saw houses and trees pas& 
swiftly away, and heard the grating 
sound of the wheels upon the pavement, 
Camille felt how rapidly every moment 
increased the distance between herself 
and her lover, and her bosom heaved 
like the waves of a troubled sea. Now 
that nothing could hasten or arrest her 
flight, a torment, more cruel because 
she was compelled passively to submit 
to it, assailed our unhappy young tra- 
veller — it was the demon of reflection. 
After having satisfied her eager desire 
to fly, her despair hgd necessarily lost 
some of its energy, and it now weighed 
heavily upon her soul. Each tree that 
disappeared, each stone thai touched the 
wheels of their conveyance, increased 
the distance between herself and the 
painter, and widened the abyss of lime 
and space which was to prevent their 
meeting again on earth. Then it 
was that memory unrolled before Ca- 
mille the panorama of her life, re- 
calling to her mind the happy days co- 
loured tbrough Love's enchanting prism, 
which now had passed away forever. 
In the midst of her intense suffering the 
hours of the past, even those which had 
been tinged with suflering, seemed joy- 
ous when compared witfi the present. 
At least they were spent by the side of 
Eusebe, they were soothed by the pre- 
sence of a beloved object. What a 
contrast was there,, between those mo- 
ments of fleeting joy and bitter sorrow 
which Camille had passed in the studio 
of his master, and the sombre and gloo- 
my hours trough which she musflive 
on now, torn forever from his side. 

Willingly now would she have slack- 
ened the pace of the carriage which 
rolled onwards with the rapidity of 
lightning. Gladly would she have tar- 
ried to live over every moment of the 
past, which she saw pass away like so 
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many dear f>6nds to whom she could 
have wishe^o give a parting kiss. 

Swiftly^iided the hills and trees like 
phanton/before her eyes, and she felt 
that o*is of despair like a man who, 
rollii^ onwards towards the bottom of 
a IHghtfuI precipice, smnmons all his 
sjhrlei^th to sieze with his teeth or nails 
che fragile roots or shrubs which he 
meets with in his course. In imagina- 
tion she extended her arms towards Pa- 
ris, as though their narrow circle could 
contain that world; but quickly she 
perceived that she had grasped a sha- 
dow, and she asked of Heaven by what 
mystery all around her was changed, 
"while thought still remained the same, 
and the tears rolled silently down her 
cheeks. 

Joseph knew that she wept, although 
he saw not her tears ; but he read the 
heart of Camille, and he thought that 
now was the time for consolation ; for 
if tears are a sign of grief, they are also 
a sign of weakness. Joseph, taking the 
ha'nd of his mistress, pressed it compas- 
sionately in his. 
« Camille,'' he said. 
Camille fixed upon the old man a 
look of heart-rending suffering, and he 
saw that her face was wet w^ith tears. 
, " You weep," said the old servant, in 
' a trembling voice, '•' what can I do to 
calm you ? you will render yourself ill 
if you persist in despairing thus." 

" 111," replied Camille, with a smile, 
so sad that it went to the heart of old 
Joseph. 

" .You are not afraid," he murmured, 
<* it is that you would say — is it not so ? 
One is only afraid of being ill when one 
is afraid to die ; and you wish to die. 
It is well, Camille, to think thus. I love 
not life more than you do, and we will 
leave this world together. But if you 
would feel happier, if you would show 
mf that you love me, you will let me 
pass in peace by your side the few short 
years that are left me, without hastening 
by your death, a moment that comes 
soon enough to all. A poor old man 
like me has not long to wait. In the 
name of heaven live, .that I may also 
Uve! — ^will you?'' 



" Joseph ! Joseph !" cried Camille — 
leaning her head upon the shoulder of 
the old man, " I comprehend thee now. 
Your ingenious tenderness is a snare to 
triumph over me ; * Live, that I may 
also live,' means, live yourself above all 
things." 

"Why," said Joseph, "do you force 
my devotion to have need of a subter- 
fuge 1 Moreover, I have only half de- 
ceived you — perhaps I did not deceive 
you at all." 

" I will live," replied Camille, " thou 
hast taught me my duty." 
" By fulfilling my own." 
" I will not be less generous, then; ' 
I w^ould not shorten the old age of the 
kind friend who watched , over my in- 
fancy ; and when I think how often that 
hand has played with the ringlets of my 
hair, I would not bow down thy gray 
locks in sorrow to the grave. Though 
suffering has often caused me to wish 
for death, still will I let thee live. Let 
me then weep." 

" But at least," said Joseph, " tell me 
where you wish to go ?" 

" I know not," replied Camille. " This 
morning, to the end of the world would 
have seemed to me scarce far enough." 
" And to-night ?" 

" To-night,- wherever thou wilt." 

" To Switzerland, for instance," said 
Joseph. " Pure air chases away sorrow, 
and the sweet calm of nature hath more 
influence than you would believe upon 
the human heart You feel the soft, 
warm sun, you see the fresh green earth, 
the peaceful happy man,- and the child, 
passing with the burden of a song upon 
his lips. You will no longer endure 
life, you will begin to Ipve it." 
Camille doubtfully shook her head. 
" Wherever thou wilt," she repeated, 
" there, or elsewhere, what matters it 
to me 7" 

To avoid afflit',ting old Joseph, and 
destroying his illusion if he was deceiv- 
ed upon this subject, she would say no 
more, but she knew well how impossi- 
ble was the accomplishment of his de- 
sire. Henceforth there was no green 
earth, no sun, no song for her ! Her in- 
difference had annihilated all external 
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things The entire universe was. to her 
centred in one regret, one thought, one 
remembrance. Her heart alone lived, 
and the night that ever reigned there, 
remlered all without dark and gloomy. 
, Thus, after having sought through 
Switzerland a calm and peaceful valley, 
there to estabish their retreat, Joseph 
. virished to buy a solitary cabin Jiear Al- 
torf. Camille yielded to his wishes, with 
the inward convictiori that she should 
feel neither happier nor more miserable 
in this place than in any other. 
•' To Camille all places were the same. 
She lived in the past — she saw only the 
images conjured up by her own soul ; 
all external objects were alike indifFer 
ent to her. But gradually she began to 
find in this silent valley a charm which 
harmonized with the melancholy of her 
soul. Her chamber window looked to- 
wards the east, and the sun shone first 
upon it when it rose from behind the 
mountains. A heart like that of Ca- 
mille, could not long be intlifferent to 
the poetry of nature, which seemed to 
sympathize with her sorrow, and whose 
calm and silent aspect accorded well 
with the bent of her mind. The history 
of the country where they lived, was, by 
some invisible link, in unison with the 
thoughts of Camille ; Eusebe was the 
tie which united them. ^ 

** He was the o€ean to the river of her thoughts." 

The canton upon which her cot was 
situated, had been the cradle of the Hel- 
vetian liberty. It was 4he country of 
William Tell, one of those demi-gods of 
history who had excited the republican 
enthusiasm of the painter, who, like the 
Swiss hero, had devoted himself, though 
not with the same success, to the same 
glorious cause. Camille had lived so 
long and so intimately with the artist, 
and had loved him so well, that she had 
become as it were a second self to him. 
The fire from whence the painter drew 
his political inspiration, and his Lace- 
demonian ardour, had shed its light upon 
the soul of his beloved. This place, 
which recalled that of views and objects 
^, worshipped by Lauren t,» harmonized 



with the' thoughts of Camille, and grew 
very dear to her. 

She loved, far better than any other, 
the water of the fountain raised at Al- 
torf, at the very place where Tell had 
shot from the head of his son the apple - 
which Gessler had placed there ; it 
seemed to her more pure and limpid 
than any other ; the memory of the past 
was mingled unceasingly with it, and 
rendered it to her more precious than 
the streams which in other cantons of 
Switzerland rolled gold amid their 
sands. Canaille loved also to accustom 
her feeble frame to the rude fatigues of 
man, whose habits she still wore — and 
she spent many hours wandering among 
the mountains in pursuit of the chamois 
and the hawk. At other times she would 
sit by the side of the lake, where the 
waters reflected the blue sky above, and 
indulge in profound meditation. There, 
her face turned towards the west, she 
inhaled with delight the air which blew 
from France, and as it waved the ring- 
lets of her hair, it seemed to her like a 
caress from that beloved land. This 
zephyr, which scarcely ruffled the placid 
bosom of the waters, was filled for her 
with a perfume unknown to others : and 
as its gentle breezes kissed her forehead, 
Camille bowed her head, her eyes be- 
came moist, and her bosom heaved ; and 
if a sound catoe from her lips, it was to 
ask of God forgetfulness or death. Vain, 
prayer ! which, had it been granted, she 
would have regretted. Forgetfulness 
was for her impossible, for rhe was all 
memory. The note of a passing bird 
caused her to start, and to wish that sh^ 
also had wings, that she might fly to 
Paris. 

One day that Camille had been ab- 
sent longer than was usual, Joseph, 
uneasy, commenced a search for her. 
He found her silent upon the margin of 
the lake, with hevhead resting upon her 
hand in an attitude ol sorrowful medi- 
tation. On hearing the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps she raised her head, 
and Joseph saw that she had been 
weeping. It was long since he had 
seen her in tears 3 for Camille, to avoid 
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afflicting Mm, had hid her sorrrows from 
the «Id man, and he mistook for quiet 
and contentment the dFect of that gene- 
rous attention. On seeing her weep 
thus, he felt that cruel disappointment 
which is caused by hope destroyed. 

" In tears," he said, placing himself 
bi'forc her with his hands crossed, and 
his eyes cast sadly upon the ground. 
^* Again ! alas ! 1 thought you were 
consoled, you almost told me so your- 
self." 

" To spare you," replied Camille, 

" I deceived you ; but the truth will 

penetrate notwithstanding my efforts to 

' conceal it. I knew not that you were 

there, I believed myself alone." 

" I might have known it,*' replied 
Joseph, pressing with despair his 
wriukled hand upon his brow. " A 
heart like yours cannot be healed; I 
was a fool to hope or to believe it. 1 
have deceived myself like a child." 

*' Joseph ! Joseph !" supplicated Ca- 
mille. 

. " Ah I" said the old man, " you love 
him still; speak truly, do you love 
him ? 

" Yoq do not answer— ah ! then it 
must be true, you love him still. 

« Well !" — replied Camille, proudly, 
" did you think that it was otherwise f" 

" Yes, I thought that you had suffei^ 
ed suflSciently through him to have a 
right to hate him," replied the old 
man, making a courageous effort to 
touch this sensitive cord. " It would 
have been generous on your part to 
have gone no further than to forget 
him.'' . 

Camille fixed upon Joseph a look so 
severe, that the old man grew pale. 

'" What would you have," murmur- 
ed he, " I do not wish to tell you so, 
but I — I cannot love him." 

« And why ?" asked Camille. 

" Why, my God !" exclaimed Joseph, 
raising his hands towards Heaven. 

** Yes, why? what has he done to 
you? what has he done to me, that you 
would hate him thus ? Of what, after 
all, is he guilty ? Of not having seen 
the heart of a woman beneath the ha- 
bits of a man ? Would you have me 



renew, because it has pleased me to 
masquerade as a man, the fable of the 
Sphinx, and precipitate into the sea 
all those who cannot solve my enig- 
ma ?'* 

" Alas!'* replied Joseph, they who 
have not solved it arc sufficiently un- 
happy ; " they have not discovered a no- 
ble sod ; and instead of blaming^ 1 am 
teinpted rather to pity tjiem." 
" 1 who suffer so much for him, am lcsa| 
unjust than thou art In my eyes it takes 
not from the majesty or the nobleness 
of Eusebe, because I have chosen to' 
risk my happiness upon one false hope. 
How could I wish him ill because he lov- 
ed another, when it was his constancy 
and virtue that inspired my love ? If 
my passion for him has thrown a veil 
before my eyes, Eusebe had done 
nought to tear that veil away. To me 
he is ever the same — ^good, generous, 
sincfere, noble, faithful and devoted! 
Ah! let him love me not — ^myGod! 
let him never fove me, if it be thy 
will ; but oh ! grant that he may re- 
main always thus, and I will Uess tibee." 

Joseph sorroMrfully shook his head, 
as though to show that he renounced all 
hope. *• 

" Let us speak no more of this,*' said 
Camille, whom the gesture of the old 
man had somewhat wounded. ^'Let 
the subject of Eusebe be a forbidden 
one both to me and to thee, for upon it I 
have no indulgence for anybody.'* 

" Are you not going to scold me 
then?'' • , 

"And embrace thee also," repKed 
Camille, with tenderness. 

Notwithstanding this spontaneous 
caress, which the End heart of Camille 
felt was necessary to obliterate from the 
mind of Joseph, the effects of her blunt- 
ness, the old man preserved for the fu- 
ture a strict silence upon this subject, 
and both resumed their ordinary mode 
of life. Save the coldness which it 
caused between the two hermits a mu- 
tual reserve upon this one subjects, eveiy 
thing went on admirably in the cabin. 
Camille found her way of life as 
pleasant as any other, for, separated 
from Eusebe, what did it matter to hert 



L As to Joi^ph he would have been 
[ well pleased with it, had not his consci- 
[<H]9Bess of the grief and regret of Ca- 
;;«ille, prevented him from enjoying this 
I ebarming solitude 

Two months had passed away since 
, Ijieir voluntary exile. Hours succeed 
^ed hours in their retreat, with a unifor- 
mity for which in happier days they 
pwould have blessed God. Though peace 
'^was far from their bosoms, stul did it 
,3Q&a to reign there, When^ one after- 
l jioon, Joseph saw Camille approaching 
the cabin, pale, agitated, and panting 
as though she had been running in great 
haste. In the morning she had left the 
hut habited in . the picturesque costume 
,o{ the mountain hiinters, with a small 
gun upon her shoulder and a pouch at 
her side, her delicate feet confined in 
high buskins. In this garb, which she 
usually wore, Camille preserved her 
graceful mien, which often threatened 
to betray her. Usually she did not re- 
turn to the hermitage until the even* 
ing. On seeing her now enter the 
(cabin in the middle of the dajr, the sur- 
, prise of the old man deepened into anxl 
Jety, as he beheld the bewilderment of 
! the young huntress and the alteration of 
her features. 

" What is the matter V said he. 
"What has happened to you? Oh, 
my God !" 

" Hush !*' replied Camille, placing 
;her fioger upon her lips. 

After having rushed into the cabin as 
though she were pursued, Camille had 
abruptly closed the door, and remained 
with her hand upon the bolt, in a lis- 
.t^nUig attitude. After standing thus 
for a few moments, and hearing nothing, 
.she • turned from the door, and going 
straight to the old man, seized his hand. 
" Joseph," she said, accompanying 
her gesture with a bewildered glance, 
" we must leave this place. Neither 
my honour or repose are henceforth in 
.safety here. All that I have done has 
^beetj of no avail, and the trial which I 
.have undergone must be renewed. Eu- 
sebe has discovered my retreat." 

*' Eusebe," cried Joseph, who at this 
\umm. trembled so much that he was 



scarcely able to articulate. " How do 
you ktow it ? Who told you so V^ 

*^My heart and my eyes," replied 
Camille, " two sure witnesses. I saw 
Eusebe, as plainly as I see you now, 
take with Koemann the road ^o ihe 
mountains of Altorf; and my heart felt 
that he was near before my eyes beheld 
him. Ah! I knew him well, Joseph, 
and he also recognised me, for a cry es- 
caped him, and, notwithstanding my 
efforts to repress it, my voice echoed 
with a shriek to his. Panting, frighten- 
ed, yet charmed, I still listened to the 
dictates of reason, which told me to fly, 
while love almost rivetted me to the 
5pot. My heart drew me towards Eu- 
sebe ; I struggled with myself — I re- 
sisted — I fled ! Koemann pursued me. 
Happily he is not familiar, as lam, with 
the windings of the mountain ; be has 
either gone astray, or taken the longest 
way. Come, Joseph, we have not a 
moment to lose. I am afraid of myself 
when 1 reflect that he^is so near, and 
that it depends on me to see him again, 
or to flee from him. To stay one in- 
stant longer, Joseph, would be to plunge 
me into an abyss of misery. Solitude 
and banishment, instead of extinguish- 
ing, have increased my passion, and if 
Eui|ebe discovers me now it is shame or 
death for me^" - 

" Let us fly," cried Joseph, dismayed, 
" you make me shudder when you speak 
thus." 

" I have suffered so much," cried Ca- 
mille, falling upon a chair, and hiding 
her despairing face in her hands. 

. " Come, come !'* said Joseph, with- 
out perceiving that it was now his turn 
to persuade Camille. 

" Leave me,'' replied the young girl, 
with frantic vehemence, " sorrow wea- 
ries of everything — even of virtue it- 
self." 

Joseph drew back in horror ; these 
words struck like a thunderbolt to the 
heart of the old man. His honest con- 
science, ignorant of the maddening in- 
fluence of passion, was horror-struck at 
these unexpected and impious words, 
and he uttered a cry of astonishment 
and sorrow. 
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" Alas !" he exclaimed, terrified at the 
ravages which the passion ta which she 
w^s a prey had made in the soul of his" 
mistress. 

Camille comprehended this exclama- 
tion, which expressed, at the same time, 
a rebuke of her error and pity for her 
weakness. 

" You are right,'* she said, " I under- 
stand you. Unhappy one ! I have ut- 
tered a frightful thought ; yes, to despise 
myself was all that was needed for the 
climax of my misery. But there is par- 
don for a poor creature, who knows not 
what she says. Eusebe ! Eusebe !" 
added she, in the midst of her sobs, for 
her every thought, both of good and ill, 
was ever linked with him. " Ah! 
Eusebe ! Eusebe !^* 

At that moment a noise was heard 
without, the door opened suddenly, and 
Koemanu appeared upon the threshold. 
'^Eusebe !" said he, his face overspread 
with a merry smile, as he gaily made to 
the invocation of Camille a military re- 
sponse, " Present ! And Nestor Koe- 
mann in the bargain, if you have no ob- 
jections.". 

This unexpected apparition produced 
a truly theatrical effect upon the persons 
who witnessed it. Joseph regarded 
the sculptor in mute surprise. Camille 
rose as though she were about to fly 
from him. 

" Wait a moment," said Koemann, 
" I am too fatigued for another race just 
now. Here have I been travelling for 
two months, for something else besides 
my own amusement. It is but just that 
I should have a little rest. Oome ! will 
you not let me speak ^o you ? You, 
for the sake of whose beautiful eyes we 
have made this long voyage ? And 
where do you want to go now ?" 

He caught her hand, and retained it 
as gently as j^ossible, but with sufficient 
force to render vain every effort which 
Camille made to escape. 

" Mr. Koemann,*' said she at last, 
seeing that she must have recourse to 
entreaties, " you are good and kind, and 
I can tell you all ; I must absolutely go. 
It must be so ; Eusebe will come. You 
know not what harm you do in detain- 
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ing me thus. Let me go, I entreat 
on my knees, let me go." 

** Ask, then, Eusebe himself," feplii 
Nestor, drawing back to make room 
the painter, who was concealed behil 
him. 

" Eusebe," cried Camille, turning 
ternately red and pale as she beheld tl 
painter. 

" Yes, Eusebe," said the paini 
"'whom you have fled, whom you 
wish to fly, who has merited your hal 
'who waits trembling, repentant, 
fearing to ask your permission to crOij 
your threshold, and to throw himself ■ 
your feet and entreat your pardon." ! 
^" My pardon for what !'- murmurci 
Camille, with clasped hands and up* 
raised eyes. 

" You are too generous to acknow* 
ledge that I need it," replijjd Eusebe; 
" but you cannot prevent me from feelijjg 
that 1 require your forgiveness." | 

Camille answered not; her tearfiil| 
eyes were fixed upon the painter wift 
an undefirtable expression of rapture^ 
and seemed intoxicated as she gazo^ 
upon him. Love, terror, hope, desir^ 
shame, fear, tiinidity, and doubt— 4 
these sentiments agitated her heart, an^ 
rivetted her, irresolute, to the spotJ 
Powerless, she could neither advaBC^ 
nor recede. Her heart beat violentlyJ 
she essayed to speak, but the words diw^ 
upon her lips, and she was obliged to; 
lean upon the arm of Joseph to prevent: 
herself from falling. Eusebe had fore^ 
seen this crisis. Too agitated himsdl 
to be able to express his feelings, hesiJ 
lently extended his arms towards Ca- 
mille, who threw herself, weeping, 6p«i 
his bosom. 

" Camille, Camille !" cried he, co- 
vering with kisses the golden locks ol 
the fair young girl, who hid npon hi 
breast her blushes and her joy. 

For a moment Camille was so happy 
thus that she forget all her sorro«» 
She was again the painter's scbolarij 
the boy in cap and blouse who cameM 
eVery morning to open the shutters in 
his studio. She fancied — she wished to 
persuade herself — that the dress sh^ 
wore still <x)ncealed the truth, andundtf 
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its disguise she might be happy as her 
heart could wish, without having cause 
to blush. This dream, though exqui- 
site, was short. That one idea, which 
had been the torment and the punish- 
ment of her existence, suddenly pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Camille! 

" And Pulcherie ?" she said. 

Eusebe felt her, at the same time, 
gently disengage herself from his em- 
brace. This thought, like a flash of 
lightning, aroused her from the deceitful 
calm which she had enjoyed. The 
searching looks fixed upon her disor- 
dered hair, her crimson cheeks, all re- 
vealed to her that her sentiments were 
no longer a mystery to Eusebe. 

Modestly she cast down her eyes, and 
blushed with the naive embarrassment 
of a child. Eusebe tenderly took her 
hand in his. 

'' Pulcherie ?" he replied. 

'* Pulcherie ?" repeated Koemann, " it 
is not very long since she was married." 

« Married V said CamiUe. 

"To Stephen," added the painter, 
who felt that the little hand he held 
trembled. 

"My God ! my God !" cried she, 
raising towards Eusebe a face radiant 



« Great God !" cried CamiUe, with 
a sigh of ecstacy, when Eusebe had 
confirmed by a burfling kiss upon her 
forehead the words of the sculptor, — 
" Who could have told me yesterday 
that the morrow would bring forth such 
joy ? I was so miserable, 1 had lost all 
hope. Ah ! more than once did I wish 
to die ! And now I scarcely feel the 
strength to live. How feeble is the 
heart of woman, it can support neither 
joy nor sorrow ; and excess of happiness 
cau^'es it the same agony as excess of- 
pain. 1 feel myself grow faint in your 
arms, I can scarcely breathe, the light 
is fast fading from my eyes, and yet I 
am the happiest of God*s creatures/' 

" Camille !" 

She had indeed grown pale ; a strange 
languor, apparently both mental and 
physical, overcame her to such a degree 
that she would have fallen, had not 
Eusebe supported her. She scarcely 
felt the power to live or think. An ab- 
stracted, confused, indefinite sensation 
overcame her ; and while it gave her a 
foretaste of the delight of another world, 
left her but a vague and indistinct con- 
sciousness of this one. Her pure spirit 
seemed gradually to evaporate like the 



with hope and joy; "and you?" she i dew of the morning. 

said. j " Alas !" she said, after a moment of 

"He ?" echoed Nestor. i silence, " this happiness is too great for 

my poor heart to bear; lik^ the blind 
man who for the first time beholds the 



'' Well. 

" Well ! a bachelor, to be sure, as 
much a bachelor as you and I are ; as 
much a? I am myself, I mean." 

" Ah ! it is not true," said Camille ; 
" you deceive me." 

" On the honor of Nestor Koemann, 



sun, it dazzles and oppresses me ; it is 
to me like the perfume of those flowers 
whose sweetness overpowers and para- 
lyses the senses. After having found 
thee again, Eusebe, if I were to die — 



a man who never lied, what I tell you if I were to lose thee?" 



IS true. And more, Eusebe loves you 
to distraction ! If you had not left Paris 
without ever bidding your friends adieu, 
ungratefiil one, you would have known 
it long ago." 

" He loves me ! he loves me ! Thou 
lovest me !" throwing her arms around 
Eusebe's neck, as though by repeating 
it thus, she at last believed that he did 
love her. 

" Perhaps it gives pain to the young 
lady ?" said Koemann ironically, yet 
good humouredly. 



No," replied Eusebe, "thou wilt 
live. Heaven has not reunited, so soon 
to Separate us. Thou wilt live to be 
my loved companion before God and 
man. The future will repay thee for 
the sufferings of the past. Thou will 
live adored and happy ! My love wil! 
prolong thy days, it shall be to thee like 
the fountain of youth, in which our spi- 
rits shall bathe and renew their fresh- 
ness ! Behold the laughing earth and 
the blue sky : the grass is too fresh and 
green for the spade to dig there thy 
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tomb. Death does not approach us 
thus covered with flowers, and it would 
be ingratitude to the sunshine of hap- 
piness that surrounds us to fear him 
now;'' 

" He is right," said Koemann, " if 

- happiness were as fatal in its ill effects, 
as sorrow often is, the cold and the in- 
different would be the only ones left to 
live." - 

" My friends, my dear kind friends," 
murmured Camille., 

And her head gently bowed itself up- 
on the painter's shoulder. The reaction 
had been too much for this frail being 
to bear, and she could not sustain her 
excess of joy. Her breath quickened. 
One long sigh of love and happiness 
came once more from her parted lips. A 
fixed, celestial dying light, like the last 
stars of the morning, shone in her hall 
closed eyes. The hand of death seemed 
to weigh lightly upon Camille. One 
would say she had yielded to the influ- 
ence of a soft slumber, where beautiful 
dreams chased each other through her 
mind: Eusebe thought that she slept, 
and to arouse her, gently kissed her lips. 
This kiss made the young girl tremble, 
and she seemed like the light of a dying 
lamp, which suddenly burns for a mo- 
ment with an ephemeral lustre. Hea- 
ven seemed to open over her, and to re- 
\es\ in a ray of light, a portion of its 
mysteries. 

" Eusebe! Eusebe !" she said, " souls 
may also be united, and God wills that 
at this solemn moment ours shall be 

^ joined in a pure celestial marriage. I 
felt thy very soul descend in that kiss, 
and uiute itself forever with mine. You 
speak to me of future peace and happi- 
ness. God promises it and gives it to 
me. It is a foretaste of the life that 
awaits us, which has rendered my last 



moments so joyous and ^o beautiM. It 
is as a symbol of the splendour^ of the 
world to come, that Heaven has caused 
the sun-light of its celestial joy to 
brighten my dying hour. Ah ! I cEe, 
but so happily !" 

" No !" cried Eusebe, as he beheld 
with terror, the icy hand of death upon 
her forehead, and saw her form grow 
stiff and cold. " Thou canst not die, Ca- 
mille! Camille! open once more thy 
beautiful eyes! Speak tome! Ah! 
speak to me !" 

" A tear," replied she, as she felt it 
fall from the eyes of Eusebe, upon her 
face. " I who have loved thee more than 
life, do I cause thee to weep ? Ah! if 
thou couldst see what I see, and feel as 
I feel, thou wouldst not mourn at this 
short separation — thou wsuldst rather' 
rejoice at the thought of our eternal 
union in that world where love neva 
passeth away. Ages in this world, are 
but as hours in Heaven. Adieu, then,- 
until to-morrow !" 

Eusebe felt her, at the same moment, 
sink in his arms, and her hands whidi 
had been clasped around his neck, loos- 
en their embrace. A piercing shriek 
burst from his lips. It seemed to him, 
as though a fibre in his heart had at 
that moment been severed. 

^' Camille !" repeated he, essaying to 
raise that lifeless form. 

" What is the matter with her 1" ask- 
ed Joseph. 

*< Look, look at her !" said Eusebe. 

" She has fainted !" said Koemann. 

Laurent, in anxious terror, laid his 
hand upon the heart of Camille. It had 
ceased to beat. 

Despairingly he bowed his head, and 
in a voice that rang fearfully in the eais 
of those around, exclaimed, "No, she 
is dead!" 
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I: 

[ •'" ' : 

l^ ** And Eusebe, Koemann, Joseph, and 
iiHnilcherie, where are they V,' asked I of 
9 ^e friend vrho related to me the story 
I i^nt I hare kist transcribed, 
fe ' *' Joseph, replied Mario : " he is no 
longer' a »wi— he is a spectre. He ar- 
4ticQi^te5 hA one single word distinctly ; 
Jbe asb Camille of all those whom lie 
ineets, ami if any one speaks to him, it 
18 to Camille that he replies. Koemann's 
noble form is bowed, and his light- 
;eart^ mirth has ceased, so heavily does 
^rief weigh upon his iron nature. He 
Id me yesterday that nothing could 
^^i^ve prevented Joseph from dying upon 
[•jie tomb of his mistress, if the painter 
^ d left the gf ave. where it had first been 
But Eusebe wished that his affi- 
!cced bride should sleep by the side of 
mother, and the remains of the 
rmiDg Young girl have been trans- 
pi tpAis place.'* 
u e^; Ab l^ I replied, " Camille needs no 
f '"jMrilJOnument than the hearts of those 
'■•wfe loved her; and the flowers that 
'^dc her tomb shall be kept fresh by 
t%£ir tears. 

^ But Eusebe T Has the fire of genius 
ideparted from his soul forever ? How 
liis life hath changed within ihe last 
year* I renieiaber well the day when I 
^en( with you to his studio. He had 
just commenced his Madonna. What 
■enthusiastic fervour slione in his inspired 
face ? The lighlnifig which burned in 
his eyes, promised -that it would be his 
master-piece.*' 

"Art, like love, givcth life," said 
Mario. " Eusebe finds in the miracle 
of the one the seciet of giving a form to 
the remembrances, regrets, and hopes of 
the other. He paints what he feels. 
His life spends itself upon his canvass ; 
his mind, scarcely conscious of aught 
besides^ is cpiifientrated in one* single 



thought — the lover as revealed in the 
painter, and the painter in the lover. 
We will go and look at a work which 
he has just commenced ; the sketch is 
already perfect, it would have made 
even Titian envious. Imagine to you!^ 
self a man on his knees before a new- 
made grave, lowly bending over the 
flowers which his hand had placed there, 
as if to inhale through them the breath 
of the departed one, and high in the 
heavens an angel, with the star of faith 
and hope upon her forehead, looking 
down with love and compassion towards 
the mourner, and with extended arms, 
pointing towards heaven. The painter 
is represented in ihe young man, the 
angel is his affianced bride. An inter- 
nal inspiration dictates that which he 
composes. Call this Christian senti- 
ment, presentiment, or mysticism, Eu- 
sebe does not desire to analyse it. He' 
conceived the idea ; he desires a name 
for it. I suggest to him a simple title,* 
I wish him to call his work Consola- 
tion." 

" Is he, then, consoled V^ 

" He awaits the reunion beyond the 
grave" 

" Is he resigned ?" 

"He hopes." 

Of all the broken hearts, thought I, 
then, which is the most to be pitied ? — 
Joseph treads upon the brink of the 
grave — Koemann has a sister to console 
him — Eusebe thinks of Camille, and 
her chaste adieu — ^Pulcherie alone is 
riveted to th^ earth by the heavy chains 
of repentance — Camille died happy, to 
revive again in heaven — ^Pulcherie lives 
to mourn. Thou who weighesj ^n thy 
balance the good and evil of our souls, 
O, hold thy judgment, O Providence ! 
The one who has the most to expiate^ 
is the one who suflfers piost \ 
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THE FATAL WHISPER 



BY JOHN GALT. 



*' Oh, the curse of marriage ! 
£^ That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their app3liles ! I'd rather be a load 
And live upoiuhe vapoiirof a dungeon, 
Tlian keep a corner in the thing I love 
' For others' use." 

Othello. 

The Marina was crowded with cora'- 
pany, and (he most distinguished of the 
Palerraitan nobility in open carriages 
were enjoying the gayety of the sum- 
mer evening, and the refreshing air that 
breathed gently from the bay. I had 
seated myself on the stone bencli which 
runs along the dwarf wall, with my 
back to the sea, enjoying the active and 
cheerful scene, when a capuchin friar 
took a place beside me.' 

He was a middle-age<l man, with a 
pensive cast of countenance, and evident- 
ly* suffering from infirmity. His ap- 
pearance, without being remarkable, 
had less ecclesiastical gravity than is 
commonly observable among the monks. 

In reply to some incidental question 
which I happened to address to him, 
he replied in English, and immediately 
rose and went away. Next evening I 
seated myself on the same spot; he also 
returned and again sat down beside me. 
In that way our acquaintance began and 
grew to intimacy. 

But I will relate his story as he told 
it. At the time it interested me greatly, 
and often has it since returned upon my 
recollection with an indescribable sense 
of sadness, arising from more the feel- 



ing which the incidents awakened, thi 
the apparent sensibility with which 
described them. The remains of 
tary manner regulated the tone ol 
voice, and he spoke of them with 
much fortitude as if he had been d^ 
scribing the adventures of a campaigr 
in which an old companion had perish- 
ed. His voice was firm, but there was 
a restraint in the utterance that oaade 
the tale impressive, and, without pain, 
deeply affecting. 

It was, indeed, singular, and I more 
than once intimated that he had awak- 
ened my curiosity ; but it was not till 
one evening, when I happened to in- 
quire how long he had worn the garb 
of a friar, that he deemed me worthy of 
his confidence. 

" It is convenient," said he, **but it 
is not on that account I have assumed 
it;'^ and then he abruptly added, as if- 
the restraint he had put upon himsdf 
had suddenly given way, " I much pre^ 
fer the convent to any other lodging. 
The friars are sedate and good men; 
and although they know I am a Protii- 1 
tant, they never trouble me with any 
soft of religious controversy." 

Though accustomed to his thoughdbi 
physiognomy, it seemed to me that in 
saying this the cast of his coantenance 
underwent a change, and that be lodced 
more than I had ever before remarked, 
like one whom adversity had touched 
>^ith no gentle hand. After a momen- 
tary pause he began his story: 
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On the Return of the army from Al- 
exandria^ — said he, — ^the transport in 
which I had embarked with several oth- 
er officers became leaky, and we bore 
away for Messina to repair, or to obtain 
another vessel. On entering the port, 
being under quarantine, Ijie passengers 
disembarked at the lazaretto, where they 
found apartments, and were too happy 
.in taking possession of them, after the 
vile Egyptian rooms and the discomfort 
we had suffered in the transport. 

The person who attended to receive 
lour daily orders sometimes brought the 
I English newspapers ; I read them with 
an oppressive eagerness, expecting to 
hear something of my friends, but to me 
they were ever barren ; all my compan- 
kms, one after another, met with some 
little notice or paragraph which gave 
them pleasure, but none such ever ap- 
peared to me. 

The dullness of the lazaretto, a square 
court with a cemetery in the area, would 
of itself have affected the spirits of most 
men ; but the silence of' the newspapers 
towards me seemed more ominous of 
misfprtune, and filled my imagination 
with apprehensions and vague fears, to 
to which neither name nor other cause 
could be assigned. When the period of 
the quarantine was complete, and all my 
companions were joyous at being releas- 
ed, I w^as irresistibly depressed, and in 
answer to their raillery could only tell 
that some unaccountable burdeU/Weigh- 
ed upon my spirits, and would not be 
shaken off by any resolution. 

On the day we were at liberty we 
dined together, and had several English 
officers then in the garrison as guests. 
In the evening we all went to the thea- 
tre ; the house was crowded. Every 
box was engaged, which obliged us to 
take places in the pit. You are aware, 
that owing to the subdivision of the 
benches in the Sicilian theatres, it some- 
times happens that a party is unavoida- 
bly separated, the seats being occupied 
at intervals by other individuals. This 
took place that night ; my friends were 
dispersed in different parts of the house, 
and I was by myself in one of the sit- 
tings at the end of the last bench. 



I had not been long seated when sev- 
eral other officers came in, with a gen- 
tleman in plain clothes, who, as I over- 
heard in the course of his conversation 
with them, had only that afternoon arri- 
ved by the packet from England. He 
had been the schoolfellow of one of the 
officers, with whom he was gay and free, 
telling him of their old companions, and 
also of his own exploits since they had 
left Eton. Among other things he men- 
tioned that the cause of his coming 
abroad was an intrigue, in which he had 
been engaged with a married lady. It 
had been discovered by the landlady of 
an inn on the Bath road, who had threat- 
ened to disclose the affair to the friends 
of his paramour. "But," said he, "I 
bought her silence, and have for a few 
months come out of the way.'^ The 
name of the lady he did not disclose, in** 
deed refused, but boasted of his success, 
and of the long time that the guilty in- 
tercourse had continued. 

This story attracted my particular at- 
tention, and yet there was nothing in 
the circumstance calculated to make any 
very lasting impression, save only the art 
and craft of-the lady, which \^e described 
with contempt and derision, aj^ the result 
of her. experience in deception. 

On returning to the hotel from the 
theatre, which I did alone, before the 
opera was over, I found, with letters 
from my wife, a bundle of newspapers. 
Maria had been for some time, she said, 
unwell, and had been advised to try the 
Bath waters ; it had, however, so hap- 
pened, that my mother bad also been 
seized with a dangerous illness, which 
obliged my wife to go hastily to London, 
where, after waiting some time, she was 
again advised to return to Bath. 

As the letter was written with her 
wonted tenderness and spirit, I could 
not but admire the ardour of that filial 
affection, which was so like the earnest- 
ness of her love for myself; but when I 
was aboyt to take up one of the news- 
papers — it strangely, suddenly, and fear- 
fully flashed across my mind, that there 
was something extraordinary in that 
journey. In a word, I was wounded 
with a pang of jealousy, and shook for a 
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time like the aspen* And yet my heart 
acknowledged that never was a woman 
more simple in all her ways than Maria 
— ^more pure in heart and spirit— more 
enthusiastic in her affections. The 
thought, as it crossed 'my imagination, 
was as a hlack demon passing between 
me and the heavens, eclipsing the un- 
clouded sun. Still I could not reason 
myself from the horror of the suspicion, 
which, like an envenomed dart, rankled 
in my bosom. It seemed as if the au- 
gury which had previously darkened my 
spirit was confirmed — I arose from my 
seat— I traversed the room in distraction, 
and abandoned myself, wirhout reason, 
to the vnldest imaginations. 

When I had for s^me time given 
scope to the fuU/orce of the dreiadful 
passion which had so demoniacally pos- 
sessed me, the cloud passed from my 
understanding, and I became more 
calm. I felt even repugnance at my- 
self for having done such injury to my 
wife in thought; and remorse, like 
drops of molten sulphur, for the injus- 
tice, dropped in greater anguish than 
fire upon my heart. I soon after again 
grew more rational, and calmly opened 
the paper. ^ 

For some time nothing interesting 
attracted my notice, but among the gos* 
sipping paragraphs I discovered two 
lines evidently inserted by authority, for 
there was a taint of satire in them prai- 
sing the filial devotion of the lady of a 
gallant officer then with the army in 
Egypt i and how, though herself an 
invalid, she made a journey to London 
to comfort his aged mother, who was 
less in need of consolation than her- 
self. 

This sentence was as a shower of 
bullets in my bosom. The paroxysm 
of jealousy returned, barbed with a 
hateful possibility. ^But I may spare 
you and myself the description of an 
agony, which language can never ex- 
press. That too, however, after a 
time, also subsided. I again had re- 
course to another number of the news- 
paper, and in this there was a dignified 
answer to the slander implied m the 
wprding and markings of the para 
graph that bad so disturbed me« 



But it failed td Booth, for the gentle- 
man had described the craft of his pa- 
ramour. 

This made my case worse — no ade- 
quate idea can be given of my thoughts 
that night. I retited to my own cham- 
ber — I wept, I vowed the direst re- 
venge. But what could I do — ^wbat 
proof had I to charge my rival with 
having dishonored my family ? Him I 
could not even address. The night was 
spent in a whirlwind, and I could bring, 
myself to no determination. 

At day-break I went to a convent'^ 
where I had.then a friend, who, under 
the name of Anselmo, had long resided 
there. I had known him- when, previ- 
ously to the Egyptian expedition, I had 
been quartered in Messina ; he was a 
sensible and sedate character, possessed 
of a judicious knowledge of the world. 
To him I confided my hideous appre- 
hensions — and when I had ended the 
impassioned narrative, he remained for 
some time thoughtful, and then said — 
" Go to your hotel, let no one have 
any cause to suspect vour fears, and 
come back to r^e in, tie afternoon, by 
which time \ shall be prepared to offer 
you sowe advice.'* 

I did as he suggested — fortunately 
my companions, in the gayety of theit 
spirits, had resolved to visit the envii- 
rons. I feigned a headache, declined' 
to go with them, and thus was left un- 
disturbed. 

Whether Father Anselmo had in the 
mean time corisulted with any friend on 
my unhappy case was not disclosed, but 
when, at the time appointed, I returnedi 
to the convent, I met him at the portal^, 
as he was taking leave of another elder- 
ly friar, who, as I entered, ^yed me with 
a melancholy look. I passed, however, 
on, and was immediately followed by 
Anselmo, who, instead of conducting 
me back to his cell, led me into the 
chapel, which at the time was empty. 
— It is a gorgeous sanctuary ; the shrines 
and monuments nuinerous ; and though 
the lighted ornaments sent forth a dim 
splendour, there was something in the 
air and aspect of the place which weigh- 
ed upon my heart as if the tranquillity 
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tviiich reigned 9X(Jmi had been palpa- 
ble. 

When we had walked in silence to a 
eonfessional, ^wfaich stood at the east 
end of the chapel, near the high altar, 
father Anselmo went into' the chair — 
•' I am not," said he, " so ingrained 
with our religion as to deem this an 
occasion that will not sanction the in- 
decoruoBT — ^kneel to me as if you were a 
penitent, and I will answer you as sin- 
cerely as if the sin which has broaght 
us here were of your own commission. 
Kneel, no one will then interrupt us, if 
your agitation master your fortitude/' 

I knelt, scarcely knowing what I did. 
When I had bent forward about a mi- 
nute to the amrical of the confessional, 
Father Anselmo said— *. 

^* There is a causQ to justify you to 
sugpect." 

^ I groaned with anguisb> and. could 
make no reply. 

** But let no one still suspect the secret 
of your heart — write to your wife as if 

C never questicmed her fidelity — go 
e with all the speed you can — ^but 
before you see her, go to the inn where 
the discovery was made. The landlady 
"Was bribed to silence — ^a better price 
will unlock her tongue — and your own 
sagacity will then direct you what should 
be done, if it should prove the adulteress 
was your wife." 

" She shall die," cried I aloud, start- 
ing in an agony on my feet ; — at that 
ii^ant the newly arrived stranger with 
his friend the officer entered the church 
—I cannot describe the tempest of ray 
• soul at that moment. 

" It is he,*' I exclaimed, pointing him 
out to the friar. 

" Compose yourself," wa3 his an^ 
swer. " Let us question him — I am 
calmer than you : leave the business to 

me/' 

Father Anselmo then went towards 
the stranger and his friend> and adclress- 
ed them as strangers, pointing out to 
their attention several of the altarpieces 
which livere considered distinguished 
specimens of art ; I followed close be^i- 
hind him> but said nothing, nor was I 
capably of joioWg two sentcn<?e»— I at* 



tempted, however^ to enter into conver- 
sation with the officer who accompanied 
the stranger, \yhat he must have 
thought of me, I can now well imagine, 
— my tongue at the time gave utterance 
to words which had no connexion with 
my mind. Father Anselmo , afterward 
inquired what 1 had been saying — I had 
no remembrance of it, but he mention- 
ed that he had several times observed 
the officer turn round abruptly, and look 
at me with an apprehensive eye. 

Father Anselmo himself, in the mean 
time, was particularly courteous to the 
stranger, and after we had taken a turn 
or two in the chapel I grew more col- 
lected, and went closer to him. Imme- 
diately I perceived that he changed his 
manner; his eyes became vivid and 
searching, and in conducting the stranger 
along the side altars to look at the pic- 
tures particularly, he frequently cast 
upon hifn a sudden glance, especially 
when he observed his attention arrested 
by any remarkable figure among the 
female saints. But the stranger in- 
spected them all with equal indinerence.- 

Father Anselmo then affected to be a 
critic, and discoursed of the colouring 
of the several pictures with the affecta- 
tion of a cicerone. It seemed to me 
that his object in this was to ascertain 
if th^taste of the stranger preferred any 
particular colour, but in this too he fail- 
ed. He could derive nothing to assist 
his curious metaphysical investigation, 
lor i soon perceived that his endeavour 
was to fincl out some key to the associa- 
tions of the stranger's mind^ such as 
skilful players at the game of Twenty 
Questions sometimes obtain — asd pre 
thereby enabled to discover the most 
occult thoughts of their antagonists. 

The stranger and the officer his coin-- 
panion then w^ent away. 

<' I suspect," said Father Anselmo, as 
they left the church, " that you are dis- 
turbing yourself without cause. The 
intrigue which that gentleman has acci- 
dentally disclosed has been but a young 
man's folly— be has no remorse for what 
he has done. The w^oman deserves not 
your anxiety, if she prove your wife 5 
she must be b^d, and their connexion 
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has been a mere animal indulgence, 
which leaves no sting of guilt behind. 
I have tried him by all these pictures, 
and eveti in the one there of the Roman 
lady listening to the preaching of the 
young priest, who became enamoured 
of her, and who resitted the temptation 
because she was married ; but he was 
not in the slightest degree moved, even 
though I interpreted the legend as much 
like the story you had overheard as pos- 
sible. Think, therefore, no more of 
any offence towards yoursielf in this af- 
fair, but go home and get the fact proved 
as soon as possible, to be rid of one that 
must be familiar with voluptuousness." 

The words of Father Anselmo seemed 
oracular. I knew not their import, nor 
the mode of his reflection, though I 
comprehended the scope of both. It w^as, 
however, impossible that I could, by any 
resolution, shake off the love which I 
cherished for Maria. I recalled to mind 
her beauty and simplicity, and that grace- 
ful piety so unlike the gross ardour that 
the stranger had described ; but the 
storm of my jealousy was over, and a 
deep and exquisite sorrow took posses- 
sion of my bosom. Why, however, at- 
tempt to describe an anguish that must be 
felt, not imagined, and which threatens 
to return as the remembrance is refresh- 
ed, by recalling the visible circum- 
stances in Xvhich it was first experi- 
enced? Endeavour to conceive for 
yourself, and when you have done so 
with all the powers of your imagination, 
how faint and feeble will it be to the 
reality of what I suffered ! 

Two days after I left my fellow-pas- 
sengers*, and returned to England by the 
same packet that had brought out the 
destroyer of my peace, fiimediately 
on my arrival at Falmouth, I set off for 
the inn where the iniq^uity had taken 
place. 

Having been then for several years 
absent from England, I affected a curi- 
osity respt^cting the domestic occurren- 
ces of the kingdom, which was not felt, 
and perceiving that there was no bustle 
in the house, on pretence of conversing 
with the landlady on these topics, I beg- 
ged her to make tea for me. In the 



course of her doing so, my conversation 
was wild and desultory, and several 
times I observed her suddenly gaze at 
me. Gradually I brought tne varloas 
subjects I had affected to speak of to a 
point, and then I earnestly told her, and 
with considerable -emotion, that I had 
had some cause for jealousy, and that 
she must excuse the distraction of mind 
with which she saw^ me agitated. 

Having thus interested her feelings, I 
then turned the conversation with all my 
ingenuity on the time, and finally the 
place of guilt, relating several circum- 
stances whicTi the stranger, Sir Mande- 
ville Webster, had mentioned concern- 
ing the discovery, and in which she had 
borne a part, even to the sum by which 
he had purchased her silence. Her 
emotion incres^sing .to amazement and 
alarm, convinced me that he had told no 
untrue tale, but still she only affected to 
grieve in sympathy for my ditstress. I 
1 was, however, satisfied with the testi- 
mony of my witness, and as to have of- 
fered her money for a more circimistan- 
tial disclosure would have been impro- 
per, I abruptly quitted her and proceeded 
directly to London. The expiring em- 
bers of affection for Maria prevented 
me from disclosing my name, feebly 
hoping that some explicable mistake ■ 
might possibly yet be discovered. 

My reception by Maria was with all 
the flutter and fondness of pure and fer- 
vent affection. Oh heavens! but her 
blandishments were as the foldings of a 
^serpent — my anguish more dreadful than 
the agonies of Laocoon ! — ^but I stifled 
my disgust. She spoke of her children 
with the admiration of a mother. She 
brought them to me with delight, but I 
discerned that she once or twice looked 
at me with a strange speculation in her 
eyes. In all, save in those disastrous 
glances, she was what she had ever, 
been, but my heart, though not altogether 
alienated, was perplexed, and its throbs 
were as the stinging of scorpions- 
Craft and cuhning were never so per- 
fectly performed as on that fatal morn- 
ing. It was impossible to look upon 
her with suspicion. Innpcence was in 
all her gestures ; but once I saw her has- 
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i. tily turn her head to conceal a sudden 
gush of tears: After this, could I doubt ? 
I flung my love to the winds. 

A brief embarrassed pause took place 
for a moment ; without saying a >^ord, 
I ordered the nursery-maid to convey the 
• children to their grandmother, and then 
sternly remained in silence till they 
were gone. Maria sat pale and amazed ; 
she asked no question — perhaps was 
unable. She saw the children depart 
f without emotion and without caress. 
Never was detected guilt so visibly con- 
founded. When the carriage with the 
children and the servant had left the 
house, I then said with astern voice, but 
my heai't wept from every pore, ^* Mad- 
am, answer me a few questions." 

She made no reply, but I continued — 

" When did you become acquainted 
with Sir Mandeville Webster V 

She made no reply. 

" Was it in your journey between 
Bath and London V 

She made no reply. 

"Answer me, unhappy woman; I 
would, for your own sake, spare you 
from the tongues of the world — answer 
me !** and in saying these words I rose ; 
she at the same time also started up, 
and extending her arms in phrensy, 
burst into awdd, demoniac fit of mirth- 
less laughter, so shrill, so hideous, so un- 
like all human sound, that I shudder 
with horror as I think of it. Then sud 
denly pausing, she looked solemnly at 
me for a moment, and dropped senseless 
on the floor. 

Humanity and some feeling of with- 
ered tenderrness would not allow me to 
leave her till her maid, with the assist- 
ance of the other women, had recalled 
ber senses. But as soon as I observed 
the dawn of returning reason, I left the 
house and proceeded to her father's, 
where I found his lordship at home in 
his library alone. I hastened into his 
presence, but as I entered the room, my 
feelings overcame n^e, and I threw my- 
self on his shoulder, unable to speak. 

After this paroxysm had subsided, he 
requested me to be seated, and, I thought 
with an air of coldness and distance, in- 



quired what so agitated me, and when 
I had returned to England. 

'His manner was additional prbo^it 
was as if he knew and connived at the 
guilt. He is acquainted with my dis- 
honour, I inwardly said, hut his regard 
for a child to whom he was ever devo- 
ted has made him take her part. The 
thought passed through my mind Hke 
electricity, and nerved me to be Srm* 
Accordingly, collecting myself, I told 
him what I had the misfortune to learn. 
I told him nil— how it accidentally first 
reached my hearing in the theatre, to 
the examination of the landlady, an4 
the dreadful scene I had just witnessed* " 

During the whole recital he sat ZM 
silent as his daughter, but it was the si- 
lence of attention, and not, like hers, of 
consternation — for he was a calm, self- 
sustained character, seldom ofFhis guard, 
and shrewd in his knowledgeof mankind* 

When I had closed my wild story, he 
made no remark, but rismg, walked se- 
^^eral times, across the library. I con- 
ceived that he was meditating what re- . 
ply to make, and waited with resolu- 
tion ; at last he stopped opposite to'me, 
and said emphatically, 

" This is a strange business — it is not 
impossible to be true.*' At this expre^ 
sion I saw his countenance change, and 
a tear rush into his eyes, wluch 1^ 
hastily wiped away. 

The sight of that most respectable^ 
and in all things serene and self-pos- 
sessed old man; so affected, touched me 
with exquisite pity — I rose, and being 
now certain that nothing could change 
the woful fact, I said abruptly, that wm)e 
I remained in town my home would be 
at my mother's with the children, bW 
th at the unfortunate Maria would require 
his care. 

" You have lost no time since youjr 
arrival," replied he, a httle proudly as 1 
thought, " but I will call on you in the 
course of the day," 

We then parted. There was notl^n^ 
in this sad interview to make me ques* 
tion what I had heard ; but, on the con* 
trary, a strong confirmation of the jl|^* 
tice of my jealousy. It was a sptir jh ' 
the side of my mtent, to h»ye thfe leff4 
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preliminaries, fot & divorce instituted 
without delay. 

By this time agitation had exhausted 
my strength, insomuch that when I 
reached my mother's house I was seri- 
ously indisposed, and the children with 
their gladness and innocent caresses 
augmented my dejection. My mother 
was not at home ; the maid had descri- 
bed to her the frame of mind in which 
she had seen me, and the old lady had 
instantly gone to my house. I was not, 
however, acquainted with this circum- 
cumstance at the time, and concluded 
that her absence was in consequence of 
her reluctance to see me, forgetting, in 
that disconsolate moment, that the mo- 
ther's heart ever prompts her to fly to 
her offspring in distress. But a deplo- 
rable fatality was upon me, and every- 
thing that toolc place on that eventful 
day ministered to the sharpening of my 
affliction. 

After waiting some time for the re- 
turn of Lady Osprey, I called in the 
nursery maid, and learned where sh? 
had gone. With boiling veins, and a 
head incapable of combining two 
thoughts, I resolved to go in quest of 
her, but in that crisis shii returned ; on 
reaching my house, she was informed 
that Maria had left it in a hackney 
coach, without saying where she in- 
tended to go. The servants were all 
alarmed, and no one could give the 
slightest clew to the mysterious pas- 
sion in which, after so long an absence, I 
I had returned. 

I then told her ladyship of the disco- 
very, and at the same time Lord Barons- 
dale was announced — he too had been 
at my house, and had been informed of 
llie manner in which Maria had with- 
drawn herself. His look was firm but 
stern ; he had summoned all his forti- 
tude, and while it was evident that his 
spirit was writhing with a thousand j 
wounds, his countenance had an air of j 
resolution and sadness. 

" Let us not," said he, " waste time 

'. in idle talk ; your happinei^s and mine 

' are equally at stake; Ihave thought on 

all you have told me ; there may be 

some error — and we must begin the in- j 



vestigation anew- Ihave a jpostcWlBe 
at the door — you must go with me to 
that landlady, she shall not earn her 
bribe from our credulity.'* 

I made no answer, but siezed my hat 
to accompany him in an instant — he 
wrung his hands with emotion ; anoth- 
er messenger was despatched to my 
house, and also to his lordship's, to as- 
certain if Maria had returned — ^but they 
brought back no tidings. 

We then resolved to proceed in the 
chaise, and reached the inn early in the 
evening, where, in passing the parlour, 
we met Maria ! — I had before this re- 
ceived proof enough, but the sight of 
her there crowned the evidence. VVhy 
had she come to that house ? I had not 
mentioned any thing to her of having 
been there. By what miraculous acci- 
dent had she come, and for what other 
purpose than to deal with the bribed 
landlady? rushed in phrensy on my 
mind. 

Before I had time to, make any re- 
mark Maria pulled the bell, and re- 
quested the presence of the landlady, 
and on her entrance demanded with a 
steady voice if she was the Mistress Os- 
prey of whom she had spoken to me. 

The good woman, before answering, 
looked confused, and then said, hesi- 
tatingly, that she was not, and I ex- 
claimed with indignation — 

" These tricks, Maria, will serve you 
no longer. How iume you here ? By 
what instinct have you thought of this 
bouse ? How much was your bribe ? 
SirMandeville Webster's was a hundred 
guineas." 

Maria 'made no answer, she only 
looked at me, but the landlady started 
at the name of Sir Mandeville, and I 
turned to Lord Baronsdale. 

" It wotild not be expensive," said I, 
" to get any evidence desired from this 
woman." 

" You are right," said his lordship, 
with a sigh, and covered his face with 
his handkerchief, exclaiming, with great 
fervour, " Oh, Maria, to what devil 
have you sold yourself ? — to look so in- 
nocent — to be so plausible ! — and — '^ 

" You are i;iot satisfied ?" was her re- 
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ply. " Let Osprey take the \^oman in 
his chaise and proceed with her. to Bath ; 
aody my lord, till I am proved guilty, 
give me your protection ; I will go with 
you." 

The energy with which this was said, 
strenghened the impression which so 
many circumstances bad made. It was 
unlike the gentle and retiring Maria to 
show herself so decisive. 

The journey to Bath was arranged as 
she proposed ; the landlady at first made 
some scruple, but it was stifled by the 
words, " Yon must," from Maria. 

We travelled all night, biit slowly, as 
it was desired, or rather ordered, by Ma- 
ria, that we should not reach Bath till 
an advanced hour in the morning, and 
that no opportunity should be afforded 
for her to have any further communica- 
tion with the landlady. I w^as spell- 
bound — I could not divine her intent — 
but she appeared animated by some ex- 
traordinary purpose, and she never once 
appeared to notice me. 

When we reached Bath, instead of 
proceeding to any hotel, she directed 
the chaise to a particular house inPulte- 
ney-street, and ours to follow. On 
reaching the , door, the instant it was 
opened she directed her father to come 
in with her, and the landlady and me to 
follow. She then, with the same appa- 
rent equanimity, ordered the servant to 
bid Lady Heatherstone, his mistress, 
come to her for a single moment — we 
were still standing when the lady en- 
tered. 

The landlady, .on seeing her ladyship, 
started, and t lining suddenly to me, be- 
fore any' other could utter a word, said, 
with an agitated 
Mistress Osprey." 



voice, " This is the 



The lady instantly turned pale, and 
gazing at the landlady, whom she at 
once recognised, said— 

"You mistake, I am Lady Heather- 
stone." 

" Oh, why did you add the guilt of 
falsehood to your sin !" cried the con* 
trite landlady ; " you told me yourself 
ycur name, on the vile morning of that 
night when you and this ouxer lady 
stopped at our house." 

Lady Healherstone rejoined — ^**You 
are in some mistake ; but what does this 
mean ? — why, ladiies and gentlemen, 
are you here, and what is the object of 
these questions ?" 

Lord Baronsdale said nothing, but 
with his mouth pursed, seemed waiting 
some result. 

" Madam," after a momentary pause, 
said I, " when I last saw your friend. 
Sir Mandeville Webster — " 

" Oh, Webster ! do you know him ?'* 
was her exclamation of astonishment, 
and she flung herself on a sofa, aud 
covered her face with her hands. 

I rushed towards Maria to catch her 
in my embrace, but her spirit was gone 
—I had only her corpse in my arms. 

From that hour I have but existed—, 
our unhappy children are both dead. 
Had they lived, perhatps, I might have 
endeavoured to resume my profession, 
but the eldest only survived a year, and 
the second scarcely another. Since 
that time I have been but a breathing 
thing — an abstract of humanity — and 
the solitude of the cloister has been my 
home. Had we possessed any such 
asylum in England I had not' come to 
Sicily. But it matters not— all places 
are now alike to me. 
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OK, WARNINGS AND WONDERS. 



It iiappened once at Manheim, in the 
year 175 — , late in the month of Octo- 
ber, that there had been a frightful tem- 
pest through the night. The roads were 
become impassable from the rain, and 
three young ladies, who had been for 
some time inseparable oompanions in 
the public gardens, found themselves de- 
barred of their usual promenade. Ame- 
lia and Maria, however, would by no 
means be prevented from making their 
appearance, at the hour appointed, in 
the house of Florentine, for she had 
through the last fortnight been ^ re- 
served, melancholy, and nervous, that 
they had no doubt the storm must have 
alarmed and disturbed her exceedingly. 
Indeed, there had been rain, hail, and 
thunder, enough to banish sleep from the 
couch of every inhabitant in the town. 

Just as they expected, Florentine 
came to receive them, evidently in great 
agitation, and embraced them with more 
than usual affection. '' A fine morning 
• for our e)ccursion !'' said Amelia, trying 
to assume a tone of pleasantry ; " How 
have you got through that awful night '?" 
" Not very tranquilly, as you may sup- 
pose," said Florentine ; " this house, you 
are aware, is none of the best ; the si- 
tuation too is exposed : and I thought 
everj' moment it would have been 
Mown down about our ears." " It is 
well then that you %re not to remain in 
it long," said Maria, smiling rather 
archly. " Aye, very true !" replied 
Florentine, " to-morrow is the day fixed 
for the count's return from Italy. His 
last letter was dated from Berne. He is 
in. hopes that our marriage will take 



place immediately, and that we diall set 
out directly iifterwards for his grand 
castle near Hanover." 

^< He is only in hopes, then V^ said 
Maria ; ^^ you pronounced these words, 
too, in a tone so mysterious, that I could 
almost think you intended to disappoint 
him." " Not I, indeed !" answered Flo- 
rentine, *^ but how many hopes of this 
life are, unawares, blighted in the bod !" 
'^ Dearest Florentine !" said Maria, again 
embracing her, ^^ for a long time already, 
my sister and I have been perplexing 
ourselves in vain, to find out what could 
have thus destroyed the^ wonted high 
spirits of our beloved friand 1 To say 
the truth, we have tonnented oursdves 
with the thought, that perhaps some fa- 
mily considerations might have con- 
strained you to this marriage with the 
Count, and that it is quite against your 
own wishes." "Family considerations!" 
answered Florentine ; " alas ! you for- 
get that I am now quite alone in the 
world. Our race is almost extinct, for 
I am the only branch that is not already 
mouldering in the ancestral vaults. Be- 
sides, have I not confessed to yon, that I 
love the count with my whole heart ! 
Or did you ^hink that I had lost all re- 
gard for truth, when, about s^ month 
ago, I gave you such a description of his 
character ?" " Nay, how can we know 
what to believe ?" said Maria. ^ Is it 
not an obvious and unaccountable cent- 
tradiction, that a betrothed |bride, as 
you are, possessed too of beauty, for- 
tune, and talents ; moreover, who has 
not to encounter the pain of leaving a 
beloved domestic circle/ should, in spite 
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of all this, look forward with visible ap- 
pcdiension and melancholy to her mar- 
riMe day !" 

Florentine gave a hand to each of 
heir friends. ^' You are, indeed, too 
good, and too anxious about me," said 
S» ; " I ought to be ashamed of having 
so long kept up that mysterious reserve 
of which you complain. At this mo- 
ment, indeed^ I am not well enough to 
enter on anv explanation ;^*but, some 
time to-fisiy I shall speak with you more 
composediy, and all will be cleared up. 
For the present, I beseech you, let us 
choose some other subject" The vio- 
lent norvous excitement which Floren- 
tine betrayed made her fri^ds readily 
comply with this suggestion, and, as 
usual on such occaaons, they had ^gain 
recourse to the weather. Amelia began 
to describe, as humorously as * she could, 
all tbe effects and varieties of last night's 
tempest, till Maria interfered in rather a 
serious tone — *^ In truth, I must confess, 
that for my own part, I thought fre- 
qaently there was something far more 
tiian usual or natural in the disturbances 
of that storm. Many times it seemed to 
me as if the y^indow of oiu- bed-room was 
<^ned and shut again. I could have 
believed that some one had come in, and 
was drawing nearer and nearer to my 
bed. I heard the sound of measured 
steps on the floor — ^tramp — tramp — ^so 
that I shivered with terror, and hid my- 
self, as fast as possible, under the bed- 
clothes.'' « Oh !" cried Amelia, « don't 
s^>eak of this, I t)eseech you ! I dare not 
tell how often I myself have heard such 
noises, though I have never in my life, 
seen anything more than ordinary !" 
** So much ^he better ; God grant that 
you never may !'* The solenm tone, and 
disquietude of eye, with which these 
words were pronounced, alarmed her 
friends. ** Have you then ever seen an 
apparition ?" said Amelia. ^ Not ex- 
actly — not in the sense in which you 
have put the question," replied Flo- 
rentine, " and yet however, you 

must for a while suspend your curiosity. 
In the evening, if 1 live — I mean if I 
diottld be better then-«-I shall tell you 
all" 
* Maria here twitched h«r sister by the 



sleeve, and the latter directly understood 
the signal. They both concluded (hat 
Florentine would willingly be left alone, 
and, anxious as they felt on account of 
her evident low spirits, it was not like- 
ly that the prolonged intrusion of their 
company would now do her any service. 
In taking her shawl from the table Ma- 
ria made a discovery, that proVed more 
than ever her friend's state of mind. 
She found a large prayer book open, in 
which Florentine had been reading, and, 
on glancing at the rubric, she saw — 
" Hymns for the dying, and prayers for 
the dead." Am ice-cold shuddering 
s^ook her frame as she read these words, 
and the friends parted with tears and 
sobs, even though their separation was 
to be for so short a time — almost as if 
they were ni ver to meet again in this 
world. 

At last, however, the wished-for, 
evening- interview drew on, and the two 
sisters were delighted to find that Flo- 
rentine was able to receive them with 
perfect cheerfulness, as if every painful 
impression of the morning had been for- 
gotten. " You must excuse all my folly^ 
at your last kind visit," said she, '* for 
in truth I had been quite worn out by 
want of sleep, and the constant alarm of 
tint terrible night. Besides, I thought 
that I was on the very brink of the 
grave — I could not banish the apprehen- 
sion — therefore, after you had gone, i 
wrote out my last will and testament, 
which is, by this time, deposited safely 
m the Council Chamber with the ma- 
gistrates. However, since dinner time, 
I have had two hours of sound sleep, 
and feel myself so mucl> recovered^ 
that I could almost laugh at all my ter*' 
rors of the morning." " But, my dear-^ 
est Florentine," said Maria, ** who in ail 
&e world would be led .to fancies like 
these — who would think of approaching 
death, or the ^ necessity of writing one*ff 
last will, merely on account of a sleep- 
less night, and a thunder storm 1" 
" Nay, nay," answered Florentine, 
this would indeed be very absurd ; and 
I by no means wish you to suppose that 
the tempest alone caused my distress of 
mind. My feelings were indeed woimd 
up ahready to a point which rendered an^ 
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farther excitement unnecessary and super- 
fluous. But it is time for me to give over 
speaking in riddles, and to fulfil my pro- 
mise. You must be prepared to hear 
details which are not a little extraordi- 
nary — ^perhaps incredible. In the first 
place, however, let us order a blazing 
fire ; for if my stories alone are enough 
to freeze the blood, it is better that the 
cold damp air of this room should not 
add its influence.^' 

While the servants kindled the fire, 
and laid some billets of wood on the 
hearth for keeping it up, Maria and her 
sister expressed their satisfaction and 
delight at finding such an improvement 
in Florentine's state of mind and spirits ; 
the latter also assured them that she was 
relieved beyond measure by the resolu- 
tion she had taken to share with them 
that load of mysterious apprehension to 
which she had been so long subjected. 
So, when the servants had retired, and 
they took their places round the fire, she 
began as follows: 

" You were both well acquainted with 
my dear sister Seraphina, but yet, — 
there was not one individual, but my- 
self, who had been in reality admitted 
to her confidence. Therefore, before I 
come to the story of which she is the 

f roper heroine, it will be requisite that 
should tell you somewhat more than 
you could have guessed of her true cha- 
racter. Even in her earliest infancy Se- 
raphina appeared quite different from all 
other children. She was a year young- 
er than me ; yet when we were placed 
in the nursery with all our playthings 
aroimd us, and I was quite lost to my- 
self and all the world in the amusement 
which they aSbrded, she would sit, even 
for hours together, with her eyes fixed 
on the ground^and no one could guess' 
what really attracted her attention. In 
short, she took no sort of interest either 
in the amusements or the tasks of other 
children, — but our father and mother 
did not ^ive themselves much concern 
about this^matter. They concluded, in- 
deed, that Seraphina's abstraction was 
owing to a bluntness of perception and 
feelines, which would always prove a 
fprmidable obstacle against her acquisi- 



tion of those accomplishments suited to 
her rank. It was proposed, therefore, 
to send her to a convent, where the sis- 
ters devoted their leisure hours to the 
instruction of young ladies; when, un* 
expectedly, an old clergyman, who had 
long been employed to give lessons in 
our family, assuri*d Seraphina^s friends 
that he had never, in all his life, met 
with any child v^ hose mind was more 
susceptible and powerful than hers. 
From henceforward, then, our house 
was constantly beset with masters for 
languages, drawing, dancing, music, and 
so forth ; but it was soon founds that, 
among so many pursuits there was only 
one in which Seraphina woufd make 
any progress. The grammarians, paint- 
ers, and dancing-masters, shrugged their 
shoulders, and declared that their attend- 
anciB was in vain ; while, on the other 
hand, the musicians were nonplussed for 
a very different reason, — for-Seraphina 
soon excelled, in this art, all her in- 
structors. More especially, her void 
was so exquisite, that not one of our . 
opera singers could compare with her. 
" My lather perceived, therefore, that 
his plans for this extraordinary child's 
education were at one time too confined, 
at another too excursive — in short, that, 
for the future, he must allow h^r to fol- 
low the bent of her own disposition. 
Consequently, Seraphina took an oppor- 
tunity of requesting, that she might be 
allowed to take instructions in a science, 
which, probably, no one would ever 
have thought of recommending to her, 
namely, that of astrcmomy . It is impos- 
sible to conceive with what impassioned 
eagerness she seized upon, and studied 
every work that treated of the stars, or 
with what rapture she received the te- 
lescopes of which my father made her a 
present at Christmas, when she was in 
her thiKeenth year. But, in a short 
time, astronomy was ndt sufficient to 
satisify her imagination. She revived 
the old and forgotten stu(ly. of astrology; 
and, many times, to the great vexation 
of her fi lends, she was found absorM 
over horos(3opes which she had herself 
drawn, after attentively surveying the 
stars. My mother died not long lAer 
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Seraphina had begun these extraordina- 1 ven have mercy !' cried I aloud, and 
rv employments, and, on her death-bed, | ready to fain^, — but at that moment the 
•he ^vished, with her last blessing, to | form, that had till now si ood like a life* 
-warn her daughter against them; but! less statue, began to move. I looked 



"weakness had increased rapidly, and 
she was unable to spealf as she intended. 
It was hoped, that, in time, such absurd 
studies would lose their influence on Se- 
raphina's mind ; but, on the contrary, as 
she advanced to womanhood, she seem- 



again to the garden, and saw that my 
father was alone, and was ' gazing 
around him, as if perplexed by the ab- 
sence of his companion. 

"I dared not alarm Seraphina by 
asking her many questions, but .siu\ on 



ed to persevere in them even more than i the other hand, was exceedlnj^Iy arLX 

ious to know the caiise of my ag'uaih>n, 
I evaded the subject as well as 1 could, 
but asked if she hatl been long in tJi6 
study ? * Nay, Florentine,' said she, 
with a smile, ' what means this ? You' 
how unequalled in beauty were her large should know best how to answer that 
"blue eyes, which oftentimes shone, in- j inquiry. I came hither after you, and 
deedf, with a kind of supernatural lustre, j had been walking in the garden* Al 
that the beholders felt in their very I lea^t I think so — but am not verj^ sure,' 



ever. 

" You are aware, my dear friends, 
how much slie was admired at court — 
how graceful was her figure — how glos- 
sy and luxuriant her hair — above all. 



hearts, but which no poet could ever ade 
quately describe. Many offers of mar- 
riage were made to her in vain; — and, 
for the most part, you know, her time 
was spent either in seclusion, or with 
me alone for her companion. She had a 
great dislike for fine dresses, and outward 
show of any kind, avoiding, as much as 
possible, all occasions where such pa- 
rade would have been required of her. 
It was but among those who were 
quite ignorant of her real character, that 
such conduct could have been ascribed 
to aflPectation. 

, " Seraphina was in her fifteenth year, 
when, by mere accident, I made the dis- 
covery of a phenomenon in her exist- 
ence, which filled me with such terror, 
that through my whole life I have nev- 
er thoroughly recovered firom the im- 
pression of that adventure. I had been 
out making some visits, and on my re- 
turn, found Seraphina standing at the 
window of my father^s study, seemingly 
absorbed in deep reverie, and with her 
eyes fixed like those of a marble statue. 
I had been so accustomed to those moods 
of silent abstraction, that though I wish- 
ed her to speak, I did not like to disturb 
her, — but looked from the window into 
the garden, where, to my utter astonish- 
ment, I saw my father walking, and 
with hini — the identical Seraphina, who 



" This half-consciousness of what had 
just taken place, would not alone have 
surprised me, as she had oflen been so 
absent as to forget all that passed aroxmd 
her. But just men my father r.ame into 
the room. ' Seraphina,' said he rather 
sternly, ' tell me ho^v you got out of my 
sight all of a sudden ? You know I was 
just about to answer what you had said, 
when I found that you hud disappeared 
in the shrubbeiy. 1 sought you there in 
vain — and now you arc in the house 
before me !' ' It is very strange I' an- 
swered she, * and far rny own part, I 
know not how all this has happened !* 
From that hour, I was forced to believe 
the assertions of people j who had insist- 
ed, that at the very time when we knew 
that Seraphina was sitting at home, and 
in our own presence, she had been seen 
elsewhere. Besides, I recollected, that^ 
during her childhood, she oJlen used te 
speak of being carricff away from this 
earth ; whether in dreams orsupematu- 
rally, was unexplained, and that she had 
been w\th angels in heaven ; to which 
circumstance were attj ibuted her disre- 
gard and indifference, ^vhen her young 
companions wished her to join in their 
usual plays. 

" My father, however, would never 
believe any of these rumours, nor would 
he now listen to what I told him pri- 



BOW stood rootiooless beside me. *Hea-l vately of Seraphina biing visible al one 
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atid the same moment in the library and 
the garden. ' Say no more, I command 
you !' he exclaimed. * I have heard 
quite enough of those wonders and mi- 
racles with which your own imafjjination 
80 amply supplies you. It is true, in- 
deed, that Seraphina's character is ex- 
traordinary. She is by no means like 
other people of the same age and rank ; 
but, as to her appearing in different 
places at one moment, or her intercourse 
with supernatural beings, and the world 
of spirits, I shall certainly never be per- 
(tadded into the belief of such absurdity.' 
Alas! my father did not reflect, that 
when we poor mortals speak of our own 
future conduct and feelings, the word 
never is one which may not be used 
ratflhiy! 

!►" About a year and a half afterwards, 
there took place another adventure, 
which was well calculated to overturn 
all his usual opinions. One Sunday, 
Seraphina and 1 |Were both reminded of 
a visit, for which we had been engaged 
l6ng before ; but, though she always re- 

S'etted our separation, even for a short 
terval, yet she would give up my so- 
ciety, when, as on the present occasion, 
it must be retained at the expense of 
going to a crowded party. Even the 
prdiminary task of dressing for such an 
a;^9embly, was to her an insupportable 
tohn^nt, for she recollected all the while 
that this trouble was for no other pm-- 
pose but to bring her amidst a circle of 
pe(>})Ie, whose shallow intellects, and 
affected politeness, were in the utmost 
degree repulsive and disgusting. Be- 
Mdes, she never failed, at these large 
parties, to meet with individuals, whose 
physiognomies were such, that she could 
not speak to them without shuddering, 
and, even whose presence, for a short 
tioie made her really ill for several days 
afterwards. 

** On this occasion, when the hour 
a{)proached she wished that I should go 
without her, when my father, suspecting 
what would happen, came inta our 
room, and insisted that she should alter 
her intentions. * One cannot renounce 
the world altogether,' said he, *-and 
tdcr^ J^re some invitations, which it is 



our indispensable duty to accept^ In 
fine, he gave an absolute command that 
Seraphina should dress as quickly as 
possible, and go with me. I had just j 
before sent away my waiting-maid, so ' 
that my sister took the light, and went 
up stairs for her ball dress, which hung ' 
in a narrow closet, or rather press, ad- j 
joining a large room on the floor above, j 

" She staid a longer time than could 
have been required for an errand of this 
kind, and when she at last returned, her 
whole appearance was so much changed^ 
that I could not help uttering a scream 
of terror. My father, tQo, exclaimed in 
a tone of anxiety, and compassion — 
^ Child — child ! what in all the world 
has happened to you V She had not 
been absent above a quarter of an hour, 
yet the expression of her features was 
completely altered; there never was 
much colour in her cheeks, but now 
they were of an ashy paleness, and even 
her lips -wnere of a deathlike hue. Al- 
most unconscious of what I did, I ran 
to embrace her ; I could not speak ; — 
only my lips implored that she would 
expfein what misfortune had happened 
to her. For a long time, however, she 
lay in my arms, silent and motionless, 
and it was but the kind and aflfectionate 
expression of her bright blue eyes, by 
which we could know that her attention 
was not wholly withdrawn ' from this 
world. 

" ' It was a sudden illness that seized 
me,' she said at length — ' one of my old 
nervous attacks ; but I am much better 
already, and shall be quite well soon.' 
Then she inquired if my father still wish- 
ed that she should go to the party — but, 
under present circumstances, he, of 
course, allowed that this would be ha- 
zardous, insisting, however, that I should 
go, though I urged, as much as I daredj 
that my attendance would be indispen- 
sable for Seraphina ; yet, in the end, I 
was obliged to set out, though, to part 
from her at such a time, grieved me to 
the heart. I had ordered the carriage 
at an early hour, to bring me away, yet, 
my disquietude was so great, that! could 
not wait for it, and at last determbed 
on walking home, attended by a friepd's 
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servant, who could scarcely keep pace 
wi|k in^> for, indeed, I ran all the way. 
"Arrived at home, however, my 
impatience to be with her again was 
not immediately gratified, for I found 
ber apartments deserted. ^ Where is 
she V I demanded with vehemence. 
^ Mademoiselle Seraphina,' said the lac- 
quev, * is in his excellency's cabinet.' — 

* Alone, then V * No — she is with his 
excellen«y.' I hastened to the study, 
and found the door locked against me ; 
however, when they heard my voice, it 
was opened immediately, and they both 
came to meet me. Seraphina was in 
tears, and my father was agitated to a 
d^ree which I should have thought im- 
possible in a state minister of his talents 
and experience. She at once understood 
mj anxious looks, and took my arm, that 
we might retire together ; but, before 
going,.she was obhged to tranquillize 
my father, by an assurance that she 
would remember her promise, of which 
I knew not then the cause or purport. 
For some time after we had come into 
our own Tooba,* Seraphina seemed so 
much ovirpowered by conflicting emo- 
tions, that I was almost afraid to speak 
to her, but, at last, when I ventured to 
express my anxious wish to know what 
had happened above stairs, she said — 
*your curiosity must so far be gratified, 
at least 1 can explain to you part of this 
mystery — ^but not without making one 
explicit condition, to which, in the first 
place, you must agree solemnly — in 
short, you must swear to be satisfied 
with that which I disclose to you — ^not 
to misuse your influence over my heart, 
in order to bring out farther discoveries, 
nor even to express a desire of knowing 
that which I am bound to conceal from 
you !' * Well, then, I do swear !' ^ And 
now, dearest Florentine,' she continued, 

* forgive me, that, for the first time in 
my life, I should thus have thoughts in 
which you cannot share, and, for the 
first time, too, have looked on your mere 
promise as insufficient — but my father 
has compelled me to this course, and it 
was to this he alluded in that anxious 
tone, when we parted to-night.' 1 only 
btgg«d that ibf would come to an ex* 

ttS 



planation within the prescribed limits, 
and at last she began : — 

" * I cannot describe to you what an 
irresistible pressure of low spirits, almost 
of despair, had come over me, when I 
went for my ball dress. When I had 
shut the door of this room, and was on 
my way up stairs, I could not help feel- v 
ing as if I were to part from you, and • 
from this life, yet that I had a long and 
dreary pilgrimage to go through — ^many 
dark nights o^ suffenng and sorrow — 
before 1 could reach any home of rest. 
Certainly the very air which I then in- 
haled was not the same element by • 
which we are usually surrounded ; in- 
deed, 1 could scarcely breathy and the 
pain of that conflict was such, that I felt 
cold drops, as if in the struggle with 
death,' break out on my forehead. It is . 
most certain, too, that I was not then 
alone on the staircase, though for a long 
while I did not venture to look round. 

" ' Youalready know, Florentine, how • 
fervently I prayed after our mother's 
death, but in vain, that she would once 
more appear, and speak with me. Now 
I thought her ghost was moving behind 
me, and bad come to punish and reprove 
me for my presumption in those prayers ; 
yet it was a strange and foolish fancy, 
that she who was ever so good and kind, : 
could thus have been ofi*ended by an af- . 
fectionate daughter's wish to see ber 
again, especialty, too, when many years 
were elapsed since that wish had been 
framed ; and I felt so conscious of mv 
own inconsistency, that at last I tooic 
courage, and looked for the ghost — but 
whether my senses were too confused to 
discern objects, or that no one was there, 
I cannot tell. I did not perceive any 
thing unusual, yet as I advanced on. the 
staircase, I heard of new, and always 
more distinctly, the Sfcund of steps fol- 
lowing close behind me. I came to the 
room door on the corridor, however, but 
there my gown was held fast ; I could 
proceed no farther, and sank doyn on 
the threshold in an agony of fear. 

" ' In a few moments afterwards, I 
luckily discovered by the light of my 
candle, which had not been extinguish- 
ed» that in this last accident there waa 
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notbing sapernatural ; my dress had 
caught hold of an old chest of drawers, 
■with rough brass handles, which had 
been placed in the corridor, to be re- 
moved on the following day. This gave 
me new courage ; I felt indignant at my 
own folly, rose and went on to the 
clothes press; but think only, Floren- 
tine, what must have been my horror, 
when, just as I was about to lay my 
hand on the lock, the folding-doors 
opened of themselves without noise, my 
candle was extinguished, and precisely, 
as if I had walked up to a mirror, I 
«aw myself advancing from the closet. 
The figure was like a picture painted on 
dark ground, visible by its own light, 
and giving out a kind of effulgence, by 
which other objects in the room were 
also to be distinguished. * Tremble not, 
fear not,' said a voice, ' I am Ihine own 
SPIRIT, tiiy SECOND SELF, and am come to 
announce thy death, which is near at 
hand, and the fate which hangs over 
thy whole race !' Thereafter the spec- 
tre explained to me many events that 
are yet to come. I listened with a de- 
gree of calmness and reflection which is 
to myself wonderfiil, and, just as I had 
proposed a question on your accounts- 
feeling most anxious to receive an an- 
swer, the room became utterly dark, and 
all traces of the supernatural visitation 
w^re gone. This, my dearest Floren- 
tine,' concluded Seraphina, * is all that 
I am permitted to tell you.' 

"*Good heaven!' cried I, ^your 
death, then, is near at hand V For that 
thought at the moment completely over- 
powered every other in my mind. Se- 
raphina only nodded her assent, but, at 
the same time, made a sign that, even 
on this point, I must not venture any 
farther questions. My father, she add- 
ed, had given her lire promise, that when 
the proper time came, he would himself 
afford me the needful explanations. — 
' When the proper time comes !' I re- 
peated jn a half reproachful tone — for 
after I had been told so much, and must 
imdergo, in consequence, such grief and 
agitation, it seemed to me already full 
time that I should hear all the rest. I 
iMigged an interview with my father that 



same evening, and acquainted him witib 
what had passed, but to my request fbr. 
more information, he remained inexora- 
ble. He said also that Seraphina's ad- 
venture might, after all, have been bat 
the natural effect of a highly excited and 
disordered imagination. -But, as on the 
third day afterwards, my sister was in- 
deed taken ill, and was confined to bed, 
his disbelief seemed nearly quite over- 
come, and though I had not yet learned 
that her dying day had been prophesied, 
I perceived too well from her deadly 
paleness, and the looks with which she 
regarded us, that her last moments were 
fasf approaching. In the evening we 
were sitting beside her, aiid she had been 
for some time engaged in prayer, when 
suddenly she inquired, ' Has the clock 
not yet struck nine V ^ Not yet — ^but it 
is near the hour,' answered my father. 
' Well, then, you will not forget me,' 
said Seraphina, grasping my hand, ^ Ere 
long we shall meet again !' Just as the 
clock began to strike nine, she sank 
back on her pillow, and expired ! 

" All this I have repeated from the 
account given me by my fatWr, for I 
was so completely overcome l^ the 
agony of my own feelings, that during 
that dreadful day of Seraphina's illness, 
I knew not what passed around me. It 
was not till after her death, that I awoke 
again to self- consciousness — ^to resume 
my part in a world which now appear- 
ed to me like a desert. Besides, I could 
could not help reproaching myself, that 
the state into which I was brought by 
my anxiety and horror, must have made 
me appear to Seraphina, as if I were 
wanting in due attention to her in her 
last moments. Even to this hour I never 
can think of that scene, without shud- 
dering. After the day of her funeral, 
my father sat' with me here in thb 
room at the same hoiu- oT the evening. 
^ You must be aware, Florentine,* said 
he, * that the time is not yet arrived to 
explain to you the farther prophecies of 
the apparition, as it has been called.' 
I did not urge for any explanations— 
but could not help adding, * And yet, 
after a share of those prophecies, what- 
ever they were, has been so frightfiillj 
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fulfilled, can you speak of the appari- 
tion as if it were a delusion V ' Alas ! 
my child/ answered jny father, * you 
know not what a mysterious and dan- 
gerous companion every mortal has in 
his own imagination, and Seraphina will 
not be the last victim of this enemy V 
We were sitting, as I have said, in this 
Toom, just as we are now placed near 
the fire, which was nearly burned out, 
and I was about to answer what he had 
said, when I perceived that his looks 
•were directe/1 towards the door, with an 
evpressionof anxious and fearful atten- 
tion. I could not discern any reason for 
this; — ^however, in the next minute, the 
door opened suddenly — though we heard 
no steps, nor did any one appear— — * *' 
Here Florentine paused, as if over- 
come by her recollections, and Amelia, 
Avith a loud scream, started up from her 
chair. Her friends inquired . what had 
disturbed her, — but she seemed afraid 
to answer, and would by no means re- 
turn to her chair — of which the back 
was turned towards the door. At length, 
looking round the room with a pale ti- 
mid expression, she confessed that, just 
as Florentine had pronounced the last 
words " nor did any one appear," — she 
had felt on her neck the pressure of an 
ice-cold hand. " There indeed we had 
no proof of delusive imagination," ex- 
claimed Maria, "as the ice-cold hand, 
it was no other than mine, for I had 
been leaning on your chair, and when, 
as I thought, Florentine was about to 
tell us of another ghost, I felt an impulse 
to cling, as if for protection, to some be- 
ing that I knew' was living and corpo- 
real. But what happened then ?" '^ It 
was strange enough !" continued Flor- 
entine, " I started when the door open- 
ed, drew nearer to my father, and asked 
him whether he did not perceive a kind 
of effulgence coming from the door? 
It was not the gleam of the moon — nor 
of a candle, nor lamp— but I thought of 
what Seraphina had described of the 
figure seen by its own light, and believ- 
ed that the spectre was again there. 
My father answered me with a calmness 
. which I thought was affected — for his 
voice faltered, ' Well, Florentine,] if I 



did see the light of which you speak, 
might not this too be the delusion of our 
own disordered senses? We have both 
suffered deeply in the loss of that belov- 
ed and gentle being, — nor can it be 
wondered at, if our imaginations were 
even in the same state of excitement 
with her own. ^Besides, that a door 
should open, i hough no one enters, can 
be explained very naturally, and has 
happened a thousand times ere now.^ 
' On such occasions, one generally closes 
it again,' said I, without, however, feel- 
ing courage to carry my suggestion into 
effect. 'This is very easily done,' said 
my father,-^he rose and walked a few 
paces— trembled visibly, and turned 
back. * After all, we had best leave it 
open,' added he, ' for the room has for 
some time been much too warm.' Of 
the light, as I have said, I can give no 
exact description, nor can compare it 
with aught- that I have ever seen before, 
nor since — but had my sister's ghost eh- 
tered, I should have flown with open 
arms to meet her. It was the myste- 
rious and awful uncertainty of that efful- 
gence, that made me look on it with 
horror. Soon afterwards, several of our 
servants came with candles to arrange 
the supper-table, and nothing more oc- 
curred that was extraordinary. 

" The lapse of time could nqt efface 
or diminish our remembrance of Sera- 
phina, but had its usual influence in 
lessening the impression of that even- 
ing's adventure. Not long afterwards, 
I had the pleasure of becoming acquaint- 
ed with my dear friends Amelia and 
Maria, in whose society i have agreea- 
bly spent many an hour that would oth- 
erwise have been lost in painful reflec- 
tions ; and as to the remaining prophe- 
cies, whose fulfilment yet hung over us, 
I endeavoured to banish them as much 
as possible from my mind. You re- 
member how beautiful and delightful 
that month of April was, after we first 
met together. It happened once, that, 
after walking beyond the usual hour, 
you had returned home, but still the 
evening was so pleasant, that I lingered 
alone in the gardens adjoining to ouiifr- 
house* The pure blue sky above— the 
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glowiag tints of the west — and fragrant 
air, were so enchanting, that I quite for- 
got how the time past, till a bat came 
oftentimes whirling and chirping round 
my head, and served as a monitor that 
I ought to have been within doors. At 
that moment, too, ihe thought came 
painfully into my mind, — ever since n*y 
sister's death, if I chanced to stay abroad 
till a late hour, my father used to send 
one of the servants with a warm cloak 
or shawl, but now it seemed as if I were 
quite forgotten. At that idea, I felt a 
chillness m every limb, which the even- 
ing, though now become cool, could not 
have produced. By chance I was gaz- 
ing at a walk shaded by fruit trees, now 
in full blossom, which had been a fa- 
vorite haunt of Seraphina's, and me- 
thought I beheld there gleams of the 
same li^ht which had alarmed us on the 
night after her funeral. I ran thither, in 
hopes that she herself might appear to 
me, but was disappointed, — the light 
vanished, and I returned quickly home- 
wards. 

" On entering the house, I found here 
also much that was unusual and perplex- 
ing. I had. supposed that supper would 
have been kept waiting on my account, 
but it seemed not even to have been 
thought of — on the contrary, the ser- 
vants were all running to and fro, in the 
utmost confusion, packing up clothes, 
furniture, books, and papers. 'What 
means all this — who is gomg to tra- 
vel V said I. — ' Grbod Heaven ! do you 
not know V said my father's chasseur^ 
*his Excellency — ^you. Mademoiselle, 
and all of us.' — ' At what time, then, 
and whither V * This very evening, — 
to the country.' * And for what rea- 
son?' The man shrugged his shoulders 
without speaking, and I went to my 
father's study. ' Seraphina's second 
prophecy,' said he, * has now been ful- 
filled ; and this was of all the most im- 
probable. I have been disgraced and 
deposed.' ' And this, too, she had anti- 
cipated?' 'Precisely so; but I con- 
cealed it from you of course. As for the 
rest, I submit willingly to this change of 
JMrtune^ and leave my place as minister 
to out who may use more art^ and remain 



longer in favour. I shall go to my 
house in the country, — and live only for 
your sake, and that of my own f^ithful 
tenants and adherents.' Distressed to 
the heart, as I should have otherwise 
been by this misfortune, my father's 
equanimity and decision of character 
tran<|uillized my feelings. We set out 
at midnight, for he would not remain 
here an hour longer than was absolute- 
ly requisite. During ihe journey, he 
continued perfectly cheerful, and, on ar- 
riving at the castle, found so much there 
to arrange, which had long been, of ne- 
cessity^ delayed and neelected, that his 
active mind was at no Toss for a proper 
sphere of exertion* Notwithstanding 
this^ however, he was attacked, after 
some time, by an illness^ which, from 
the commencement, the physicians de- 
clared to be dangerous, nc followed 
the regimen whicm they prescribed, and 
avoided encountering too much fatigue 
either of mind or body, — yet without en- 
tertaining, himself, any hopes of reco- 
very. ' Seraphina,' he now said, * was 
correct in two of her pr<^hecies— for 
the third time, also, Ihere is no doubt^ 
that she will prove in the right !' I was 
dreadfully agitated when I discovered, 
that, according to his own belief, death 
would soon overtake him. 

" A change, every day for the worse, 
became obvious; he was confined to 
bed, and one evening desired to speak 
with me alone. ^ Experience,' said he, 
in a feeble struggling voice, ' has at 
length put an end to my disbehef. The 
ninth hour of this night is^ accprding to 
Seraphina's divination, to be the hour 
of my death ; and, therefore, my dear 
child, I have a few words of admonish- 
n>ent to address to you. Remain, if it 
be possible, even as you pow are, un- 
married, and with your affections dis- 
engaged. It seems that fate has deter- 
tnioed on the final extinction of our 
family. More it is needless to say at 
present. But if you should ever meet 
with a lover worthy of your regard, re- 
membtT, before your marriage-day, to 
examine and reud the sealed paper 
which I now give you» . It is my deci« 
ded Gommandf ooweveTi that you ahall 
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not look' into it unless these' circumstan- 
ces occur, because you would otherwise 
occasion to yourself needless disquie- 
tude.' At these words, to which I listen- 
ed with sobs and tears, he drew from 
under his pillow, and gave to me a 
small sealed packet, which I took, and 
have preserved according to his injunc- 
tions, but I thought little then, of what 
might be its contents. Every other 
feeling was overpowered in my afflic- 
tion. He died peacefully, while I was 
supporting him, precisely as the dock 
struck nine. On the evening after his 
funeral, the same unearthly radiance 
was seen in my chamber. 

** You know that, fieing unable to sup- 
port a life of solitude in the country, I 
came in a short tiine back to the capital, 
that I might enjoy the society of ray two 
beloved friends. You are aware how 
long I remained inconsolable, but your 
ceaseless endeavours had succeeded in 
restoring rue to cheerfulness, and I join- 
ed- like others of my own age, in the di- 
versions of the beau monde. My father 
had, indeed, advised me to avoid mar- 
\ riage, but had made this no positive con- 
I dition. Count Bruno paid his addresses, 
r and appeared to me, in every respect, so 
I amiable, that I could not help returning 
I his affection. I believe, however, that 
I my father had overlooked one effect, 
I which, of necessity followed his entrust- 
I ing me with that mysterious packet ; for 
j if 1 never- resolved on marriage, it was 
impossible that I could ever break the 
seal, or know what Seraphina had di- 
, vined regarding me. As I had accepted 
i the Count's proposal, and our nuptials 
were ev^n fixed, there could be no rea- 
; son for longer delay, I examined the 
paper, therefore, and shall now read to 
you its contents, which are as follows : 

'' ^erajjiina, no doubtj^ informed you, 
that when she wished to question the 
apparition about your future destiny, 
the light and the figure had suddenly 
vanished. That supernatural being, 
who, aslhave reason to think, was the 
GHOST oP^ An unfortunate ancestress, 
had already announced that you must 
die at the ninth hour, three days before 
that appointed for your wedding. Se- 



raphina intended to put the question, 
whether, by avoiding every such en- 
gagement, your life could be saved? 
Alas, no answer to this question can 
now be obtained, yet it is my conviction, 
that, on the path to the altar, you can 
only arrive at your own destruction. 
However 1 left you no positive injunc-^ 
tions against marriage, because I knew 
not, if, by this means, your death could 
be averted. Think what you ought to 
do, if it be not already too late. Should 
it be possible for my spirit to return to 
the world, I shall hover near you, when 
these lines are first read.' " 

Florentine folded up the letter in si- 
lence, and a long pause of painful re- 
flection occurred, before another word 
was uttered by any one. At length she 
resumed, " From the day on which I 
perused this letter, must be dated that 
change in my disposition, for w4iich you, 
my "dear friends, have sometimes re- 
proached me. The time of our intend- 
ed nuptials was fixed by the Count's 
letters from Berne, before . I consulted 
the warning — but say, would not any 
one in my situation be rendered misera- 
ble — even sunk in despondency by the 
thought, thatdeath inevitable awaits her 
with the approach of that event to 
which she had looked forward as the 
source of her greatest happiness? Now^, 
then, I have told you all ; — for, to-mor- 
row, the Count will certainly arrive. In 
two days afterwards we are to meet 
publicly at the altar of St. Mary's 
church." 

" So then, this very day," cried Ame- 
lia, turning deadly pale, and looking at . 
a small clock on the secretaire, which 
was even now on the stioke of nine. 
" Yes, indeed," said Florentine, " yet I 
feel myself so much recovered — so much 
more cheerful than I have been for a 
long time, that methinks death cannot 
so soon overtake me. I have been ra- 
ther impressed, through this evening, 
with a belief that my so fondly cherish- 
ed wish may be be fulfilled — that my 
beloved sister will appear to me^^and 
announce that the fearful prophecy has 
for once been revoked. Dearest Se- 
raphina, thou wert so suddenly, so un- 
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timely taken from me, before 1 could 
prove how much I loved thee ! — Oh 
might it be granted me but to see thee 
once more V^ 

Motionless with anxiety and terror, 
Amelia and Maria gazed on the clock, 
which began to strike. The last glim- 
mering flame of the wood-fire died away, 
and 4he room was for a moment dark. 
" Welcome — Oh, welcome !" cried Flo- 
rentine in a tone of rapture, and rose 
with her arms extended, aHvancing to 
the door which then opened. Amidst a 
radiance like that of the full moon in the 
midnight sky, the apparition of Sera- 
phina appeared. Florentine flew into 



her embrace, "< Thine for ever!" Then 
words were heard, bat no one knew who 
had pronounced than, or if both sisters 
had spoken at one moment 

Immediately the servants rushed into 
the apartment, for they had been alarm- 
ed by a sound as if all the glass and 
porcelain in the house had been broken 
with one ^eat crash. They found their 
beloved mistress lifeless on the threshold, 
and all attempts to restore her proved in 
vaiir. The physicians ascribed her 
death to natural causes, but Amelia and 
Maria thought differently, and never, 
through their lives^ forgot the horror of 
that night. 
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THE CURATE. 

By FREDERKA BREMER. 

(tEANSTATED from the SWEDISH.) 



I ALWAYS had a peculiar method of 
travelling with the least possible distress 
alon^ the stony road of life ; although, 
in a phy&ical as well as in a moral 
sense, I generally walked barefoot. I 
tlboped ! hoped on from day to day, Irom 
I morn to even, at evening for the next 
.morning; in autumn for spTing, in 
I spring for autumn ; from one year to 
another : and thus I had hoped away 
almost thirty years of my life's journey, 
without feeling severely any of my trou- 
bles, except the want of good boots. I 
eonsoled myself under this calamity 
when in the open air; but when intro- 
dnced to respectable company, I was 
tormented with a desire of setting my 
heels foremost, because they were best 
covered with leather, I ought to con- 
fess, too, that I felt my poverty still 
more when, in the huts of misery, I 
could give no better comfort than friend- 
ly woids. But I comforted myself, like 
thousands beside, with a hopeful glance 
^t fortime's rolling wheel, and the phi- 
losophical observation, " Time will 
brine good counsel." 

When I was a curate under a coun- 
try clergyman, with scanty pay and 
Buean fare, morally languishing, with no 
society but the ill-tempered wife of the 
tippling parson, the booby son, and the 
^ughter who, with high shoulders and 
jfeet turned in, went prying about from 
morning till night, I felt a sudden rap- 
fore of tenderness and delight when a 
^ter^ from one of my acquaintances, 
||ave me the information that my uncle 



P., a merchant in Stockholm, personal- 
ly unknown to me, lay at the point of 
death, and, under a sudden attack of 
family affection, had expressed a desire 
to benold his good-for-nothing nephew. 

And now see the thankful nephew, ' 
with a little lean bundle under his arm, 
and a million of rich hopes in his breast, 
seated upon a most uncomfortable stiflf- 
necked market cart, jogging along, up 
hill and down hill, to the capital ! 

At the tavern where I alighted, I ven- 
tured to order a little, only a very little, 
breakfast — just a little of bread and but- 
ter and two eggs. My landlord and a 
fat gentleman walked to and fro in the 
room, and chatted. " I must say,'' said 
the fat /gentleman, "this wholesale 
tradesman P., who died yesterday, was 
a rascal." 

" Ha, ha,'Mhought I, "but a rascal 
who had plenty of gold. Hark ye, 
friend, (to thewaiter,) can you bring 
me a slice of roast beef, or whatever 
meat you have, to make me more sub- 
stantial fare here. A dish of soup 
would not be amiss ; but quick, if you 
please" 

" Yes," said my landlord, " it is hca- 
\j — thirty thousand dollars, and bank- 
stock beside ! No one in the town would 
have dreamed it — thirty thousand !" 

" Thirty thousand !" I inwardly eja- 
culated in my joyous soul. "Harkye, 
waiter ! give me, as soon as you can, 
thirty thousand— no, no — give me a 
pint of wine, I mean;" and all my 
pulses were beating merrily to the tune 
of « thirty thousand !" 



THE CUKATE. 

* -.1 •" <5iir tlir tat ijcDtlcrajui," and I *The sun breaks out when wekaAi 
^'•:.-.«. ^11 nrlKTc that among his debts ; pect him," said I, while the hcaij i 
» iiw .1 f/ *ii,-»usa.nd dollars for cham- ■ tumnal clouds were sinking down ( 
7ic^' * Ttte:t: sund his creditois, the town. I resolved to do mji 
*o:., : r^ ::.;-ir fccs; for all his fumi- to gain some more comfortable ]^ 
r? ^ IS » .x-:i S^^ a f(w pence, and out- , for the future, than my stay with I 
*u:sr hst oAx :i>^} tod for their comfort • country pastor afforded me, and \ 
— b;<oi"Asi:r' .fixed upon seeking employment ass 

*• Ahji ! that's anc^ther thin^ !'* said copyist. 
1 t.-* n:\Njp;:; *• Here* waiter ! twte away ; Then I spent many days in fraitla 
the c»^\.f, the sixip, and the wine. I; endeavours to find ears that wereno| 
must nx ta.te them: lor what have I j deaf to my applications, and theaVl 
been dv>inc all the mom ins: but eating !'' ' the breast-burdening toil of copying oc 

** You have ordered tiiein,'* said the the empty productions of empty beads!! 
wjuter. ; My dinners became more and more ( 

** Krieixl*** "^Hul I, scratching out an noaiical ; but my hopes continued i 
ap^^lovT ]ust behind my ear, " it was an rise until an evening, from which, 
errxK ; 1 ivdereil them for a rich gentle- my calendar, I date a new era with \ 
man. as I st::^r»t>5^\i» who b now as poor cross. My landlord had just left me \ 
as w^'^In I ni:d, arxl will nev^r be able my meditaticHis, with the comfortab 
to iMv S.Y thent : bjt vvmi' shall have the observation, as a text, that to-morroNi ^ 
•KNvt tl^ the e^:»cs arki bread and but- must pay down my quarter's rent, unle 
tec I hinr e.\:ea. as w^U as something I prtfcrrrd (quite French politenesst 
K* ^?*'••^ vc }r\K:r tr\X2b>.** So sayinc, making another tour of discovery ah 
*•%• s: --s:^^ 31 tri'^e mve than the the streets. 

v^t-Ct* is:.- r s ^vt-^u 1 1^:^ the tavern. It was an indescribably cold Novcn 
^^-^ */*^'^*^>f^t^^At aaJ unjippeased ber^s evening, and I . had just retum«| 
^•^-iv--^. T^,* «^i 5cx v*fL^^Jp kxinogSj from visiting a house of sickness, wher 
*\^^ * *-■ -' ''^ ^-^Ti-j? 0-" rx»s.r^ a.>iievl I had, perhaps imprudently^ emf^ied my 

t ^5s ^ v^.rc o . s;Vtt Srcvrea 'mv purse, when I was greeted with tksft 
>VN-. t->f : V -T^jL ^1 jti c >f«t oe tK* a^iiable salutation. 
fci t N*v V . >t c >».va 1 jt<rc. chr.r^ =v I trimmed my sleepy, dim-bumia^ 
>^"vx'<>»t...'v.^,^^ * inf?:V':rjLr istxk^ hrj? with mv fin<rers, and then looked 
>• > Nt •^ts ^n- <: ,^ :xc w-:V 41 5j|^^ jii.^^;i njy li^{j^ diiury chamber for plans 
■«^>f tnr >i.'-tvw ^i-». jtTc $yLw a v>f iii.Wv^akinc:-^' 
>vM nc Y> v.v f^a t % kw i M,^ n,,^^ ji: * l>:>ieaes wis worse accommodat- 

V ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ '*^ " '•'^ ^"^^ *^ '' ^^" ' ^£rfi«l, » I poUedmy lame tabl^ 
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ery limb with cold and damp, and how 
lipty that part of my animal economy, 
hich may be styled the magazine, was 
t evening,! will not say ; but," mer- 
ifal heaven," thought I, "if that pretty 
iden, who is just now reaching a cup 
of tea to the stout gentleman upon the 
^ fofa, who seems too heavily replenished 
' to rise from his seat, would put out her 
fair hand a little farther this way, and 
could-— with a thousand thankful kisses 
— ^how foolish! The fat gentleman 
lakes the cup, and dips his bun in the 
t6a so deliberately — 'tis enough to make 
one cry ! And now that pretty maid 
\ is caressing him ! I wonder if he is 
; ier papa, or her uncle ; or perhaps, en- 
viable mortal ! but no, that cannot be ; 
he is, at least, forty years older thaii 
iBfhe ! 
" Thai must be his wife surely, that 
' ftlderly lady who sits beside him on the 
^io&, and to whom the fair maiden just 
ftow offers a platter of cakes. But to 
whom does she offer them now ? One 
ear,^ and a part of a shoulder, is all that 
Brojects beyond the rim of the window. 
}{ow long he keeps the gentle girl wait- 
lag for his pleasure ! but it must be a 
lady^ — no gentleman would behave so ! 
or it may 1^ her brother. Ah ! see his 
great fist thrust into the biscuit basket, 
m rude lout ! but perhaps he was hun- 
gry. Now she turns to the two little 
gtrls^ h^r sisters, most likely, and she 
ffives them all that Mr. One-ear has left 
behind. As' for herself, she seems to 
take no more of the tea than I do, ex- 
cept its fragrance. But what a move- 
Btent sftuldenly takes place in the room ! 
. The old gentleman suddenly starts up 
from the sofa — the one-eared gentleman 
fosh^ forward, and gives the gentle 
'Maiden a rude shock (a dromedary as 
^iie is !) that impels her against the tea 
Ue^ and makes the old lady, who was 
rising from the sofa, sit down again. 
he children skip about and clap their 
ids; the door opens — in comes 
jteoung officer — the young maiden throws 
K^self into his arms ! Aha ? there I 
Sbave it I dashed to my window shut 
Mer^ so that it cracked, and sat down wet 
ll^itib the ram^and with trembling knees, 
upoQ my 9toot 



" What had 1 to <lo starmg through 
the window ? This comes of curio^ 
sity !" 

Eight days before, this family had re- 
turned from the country into the fine 
house opposite, and all this time I had 
never inquired who they 'were. What 
business had I, this evening, to be pry- 
ing into their circle '\ What go od 
could it do to me ? 

I was in a sorry mood, and felt some- 
thing of hear^heaviness ; but, according 
to my resolution never to yield to des- 
pondency, I set about a description of 
domestic happiness ; of that happiness 
of which I had never tasted ! Said I, 
as I breathed upon my stiffened fin- 
gers, " Am I th^n the first who 'has 
sought in the hot-house of imagination 
a pleasing warmth which the hard world 
of realities denies us ? Six dollars for 
a load pine of wood ; ay, you will not 
have them till December. 1 will write !" 

" Happy, thrice happy is the family 
in whose close and warm circle no heart 
feels lonely in its joys or its sorrows ; 
no glance, no smile remains unanswered ; 
where the members daily say to each 
other, not in mere words, but in their 
actions, your cares, your joys, your 
fortunes, are also mine !" 

" Beautiful is the quiet, peaceful 
house, which closes its protecting walls 
around the pilgrim through life, which 
collects around its friendly, gleaming 
hearth, the old grandsire, leaning upon . 
his staff, the manlv husband, the amiable 
wife, and their happy children, who 
close the day of sport and enjoyment 
with hearty thanksgiving, while the 
mother chaunts to them a little song, 
telling how- — 

<< Angels their vigils keep • ■ 
Around the bed 
And o'er the head 
or iaaocenee asleep V* 

Here I had to stop ; for something 
like a ilrop of rain fell on my cheek, 
and I could not see my paper clearly. 

" How many,'' thought I, as my 
thoughts, against my will^ took a me- 
lancholy turn, " how many are doomed 
to know nothing of t^is happiness!" 
For a moment T considered myself in the 
only looking-glass I had in my chamber, 
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that of truih^ and then with gloomy feel- 
ings I wrote on — *^ unhappy, surely, is 
the desolate one who, in the cold and 
dreary moments of life, (which come so 
often) can rest on no faith ful bosom, 
whose sighs are unanswered, to whose 
complaint no voice replies, ^ I understand 
you ; I sympathise with you !' He is 
depressed ; no one raises his drooping 
head ! He weeps ; no one regards it ! 
He goes away ; no one follows him ! 
He sleeps ; no one watches over him ! 
He is alone ! why does*he not die ? 
Ah ! who would mourn over him ? How 
cold the grave which no warm! tear of 
love bedews ! He is lonely in the win- 
ter's night. For him earth has no 
flowers, and dimly burn the lights of 
heaven. Why wanders he here alone ? 
Why does he not flee as a shadow to 
the land of shadows 1 Ah ! he still 
hopes. A pauper, he begs for happiness, 
and hopes, in the eleventh hour, that 
some friendly hand will bestow it." It 
was my own situation that I described. 

Early robbed of my parents, — without 
brother, sister, friends and relatives, 1 
stood so lonely and desolate in the world, 
that, but for a stroQg confidence in Hea- 
ven, and a naturally cheerful disposition, 
I should have sought to escape from 
,such an existence. Hitherto, — more 
from instinct than philosophy, I had ha- 
bitually suppiessed all earnest longings 
for a happier state of life than that 
which surrounded me ; but lately other 
thoughts had been gaining power over 
me, and, especially this evening, I felt 
an unutterable desire for a friend, for one 
whom I might love ; in short, for a bosom 
companion,— a wife, — one with whom 
I might feel 'myself a king, even in the 
meanest hut ! But I remembered, as 
involuntarily I shuddered with cold, that 
all my love, in such circumstances as 
the present, could not prevent my wife, 
if I had one, from being frozen or starved 
to death. More depressed than ever, I 
arose from my stool, and paced up and 
down in my little boundary. The op- 
pressive feeling of my situation followed 
me like my shadow on the wall ; and, 
for the first time in my life, I was quite 
disbearteiied, and cast a gloomy glance 
upon the future. 



" But what in the world," I exclaim* 
ed earnestly to myself, " will all thw 
dull pondenng avail !" Again I tried to 
loosen payself from the anxious thoughts 
that plagued me. " If but one Christian 
soul would only come to see me, who- 
ever it might be, friend or foe — any visi- 
tor would be welcome to break this dis- 
mal solitude. Yea, if one from the world 
of spirits would open the door, he should 
be welcome. What was that 1 Three 
knocks at the door ! PU not believe my 
senses — three knocks again !" I went 
and opened the door. Nobody was 
there ; but the wind howled along the 
staircase. Hastily I closed the door, 
put my hands in my pockets, and con- 
tinued my parade, humming to keep up 
my courage. In a fewmomenis I heard 
something like a sigh. I stopped and 
listened. Again I heard distinctly a 
sigh, and that so deep and soirovrful, 
that with considerable emotion I called 
out, " Who is there 1" No answer was 
returned. I stood for a moment to study 
what all this could mean, when a fright- 
ful noise, as if a host of cats were coining 
screaming, down stairs, ending with a 
heavy thump against mynloor, made me 
decided for action. I took up my glim- 
mering light ; but, in the moment that 
I opened the door, it expired, or was 
blown out. A gigantic white figure 
hovered before me, and I felt myself 
suddenly grasped by two powerful arms. 
1 cried out for help, and struggled so 
hard, that my antagonist fell to 
ground with me ; but I happened to be 
uppermost. Like an arrow I bounded 
up, and would have run, but stumbled 
over something — Heaven knows what 
— I believe somebody had seized my 
feet : again I fell to the ground, struck 
my head against the comer of thetpble, 
and lost my senses, with a sound like 
loud laughter ringing in my ears* 

When I opened my eyes again, tbey 
enfcountered a dazzling glare. I cl« 
them again, and listened to a distracl 
noise that hovered aroimd me. Aj 
I opened them, and.tried to distii 
and recoeni^e some of the objects 
me, whidi seemed so new and woi 
ful, that I suddenly feared I had lost 
pieoses. I lay upon a 9Qfai aod— OO; 
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Was pot delocied !-^tlie beautiful maiden 
vho had hovered before my imagina- 
tion all the evening, now really stood 
beside me, with a heavenly expression 
•f sympathy, and bathed my head with 
vinegar ! A young man, whose face 
seamed familiar to me, stood and held 
my hand. I saw also the fat old gen- 
tleman and another thin gentleman, and 
next I discovered the lady, the children, 
[ and the paradise of the tea-table glim- 
mering in a BOit of twilight distance ; 
i in short, by some inconceivable humour 
of fortune, I found myself in the midst 
of the very family 1 had, an hour before, 
contemplated with such interest ! 

As I recovered my faculties, the mili- 
; tary young man enfolded me in his 
; arms. " Do you not know me again V 
I said he, while I sat still as if petrified. 
" Have you forgotten Augustus, whose 
I life you saved not long ago at the risk 
of your own 1 whom you fished out of 
the water, at the risk of remaining to 
to keep company with fishes yourself ? 
See, here are my father, my mother, 
and my sister Wilhelmina.'* I pressed 
I his hand. Then with a smart blow with 
his fist upon the table, the father ex- 
claimed, " And because you have saved 
' my son's life, and you are an honoura- 
^ ble fellow, that can suffer hunger to af- 
ford food to others, I declare you shall 

have the benefice of H . 1— I have 

the patronage, you understand !" For a 
while I was bereft of the power of 
thought and speech ; and, amid all the 
explanations that were given, there was 
only one thing that impressed itself 
clearly upon my mind — ^that Wilhelmi- 
Da was not — ^that Wilhelmina was the 
sister of Augustus. He had that evening 
returned from a journey, during which, 
in the preceding summer, I had enjoyed 
the happiness of saving his life. Previ- 
ous to this accident, 1 had only drunk 
with him in the brotherhood of the Uni- 
versity. He had related to his family, 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, my 
service in his behalf, and all that 

knew of me besides. His father, who 
a benefice in his gift, and, as I af- 

wards learned, had glanced with 
pty, sometimes^ through the window! 



upon my scanty table, had resolved, at 
the request of his son, to raise me from 
the lap of poverty to the summit of hap- 
piness. ^Augustus, in his delight, would 
make this resolution instantly known to 
me ; and in his love of a practical joke, 
he approached my chamber in the style 
already described ; the consequence of 
which, for^ me, was my wound upon 
the temple, and my translation across 
the street out of diirkncss into light. A 
thousend times has the good youth beg- 
ged forgiveness for his indiscretion, and 
as many times have 1 assured him that 

the benefice of H would prove a 

balsam strong enough to cure a jdeepcr 
wound ! Astonished was I to find that 
the ear and shoulder of Jlhe gentleman, 
who at tea-time was the subject of my 
splenetic observations, belonged to no 
one less than my patron. The stout 
gentlemarTwas Wilhelmina's uncle. 

The kindness and cheerfulness of my 
new friends made me soon feel at home 
and happy. The old people treated me 
as if I was their child, and the young 
people admitted me to all the privileges 
of a brother. After I had received two 
cups of tea from the hand of Wilhelmi- 
na, I arose to take my leave of the fa- 
mily for the night. All invjted me to 
stay ; but I determined to spend my first 
happy night in mv old lodging, and 
there to offer thanks to the Guide of my 
destiny. Augustus attended me to my 
resting vplace. There my landlord stood 
in the chamber, between the overthrown 
stool and table, with an aspect some- 
thing between rain and sunshine. One 
side of his mouth was screwed up to his 
ear with an attempt at a smile, while 
the other was drawn down to his chin 
with suspicion ; his eyes followed the 
same directions, and his whole face 
seemed seized with a cramp, until Au- 
gustus requested him to leave us alone, 
and then his countenance dissolved into 
a smile of the grinning species. 

Augustus was most earnestly indig- 
nant at the sight of my table, my stool, 
and my bed, and talked of whipping my 
landlord for his extortion- I was com- 
pelled to assure him that I would change 
my lodgings on the coming day, * When 
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my .friend had left me, I spent some 
time in meditating upon this change in 
my fortunes, and thanked God heartily 
for it. Then my thoughts ran away to 
my pastoral charge, and Heaven only 
knows with how many fat oxen, with 
what flowers, and fruits, and trees, I re- 
plenished my paradise, where I wander- 
ed with my Eve, and how many richly 
edified souls I saw streapaing out of my 
church. I baptised, I confirmed, I be- 
trothed the dear children of my pastor- 
age, and forgot none but the funeral ce- 
remonieSr 

At last, beyond midnight, I closed my 
eyes, aii^l g:ave thoughts to the wild 
powers of dreamery. Then I preached 
with a loud voice in my church ; while 
my congregation would persist.in sleep- 
ing. After divine service my congrega- 
tion came out of the church tfansformed 
into sheep and oxen, bleating and lowing 
at me when I reproved them. I tried 
to lead my wife away ; but could not se- 
parate her from a great turnip-plant that 
grew, arid grew, till it covered both our 
heads. Then I tried to climb up to hea- 
ven on a ladder ; but potatoes, grass, 
tares, and peas, entangled my feet, and 
hindered every step. At last I saw my- 
self walking upon my head among my 
possessions ; and as I wondered how 
this could be I fell more soundly asleep. 
Yet, I must have continued my pastoral 
dream : for in the morning I woke my- 
self at the end of a long sermon, by 
saying that the events of the preceding 
evening did not belong to my dreams, 
until Augustus made his appearance, 
and invited me to be with his family at 
noon. 

The pastorate, Wilhelmina, the fa- 
mily into which I entered.; the new 
hopes of the future that now glittered in 
tlie sunshine of the present ; all filled 
me with a joy to be felt, not dCvScribed ! 

From the depth of a thankful heart, I 
hailed the new life dawning upon me 
with a resolution, whatever might come, 
to (Jb^he best, and hope for the best in 
every case ! 

Two years after that happy dinner, I 
sat^one autumn evening, in my snug 
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parsonage, "beside the fire. Close to tne 
sat my dear wife, my Wilhelmina, a»/^ 
spun. I was about to read to her the I 
sermon I had prepared for the next Sun- ! 
day, and which I hoped would prove 
very edifying to my congregation. As 1 
I turned over the manuscript, a loose 
leaf fell out. It was the. very paper up- 
on which, just two years previous to 
that evening, I had written down my i 
thoughts on domestic happiness, in a i 
situation, apparently, so far away from ■ 
ever)'thing of the kind. I showed it to i 
my wife. She read it, and srailed | 
through her tears 5 and, with an arch ex- ! 
pression which is, I believe, peculiar to i 
herself, she took up my pen and wrote ' 
on the other side of the leaf as follows : j 

The iauthor can now, I hope, give a pic- 
ture of his situation quite a contrast to that ; 
on the reverse. Now, he is no longer lone- i 
ly, no more forsaken am! desolate. His gen- ' 
tlest sigh is answered; his most intimate 
sorrows are shared with his wife. He goes ; 
her heart follows hin>. He comes ; she has- ; 
lens to meet hirn with a smile. His tears 
are wiped away by her hand, and his smiles j 
are reflected upon her face. She plucks 
flowers to strew his path. He has a flock 
dear to him ; several devoted friends ; and he 
counts as his relatives all who are destitute. 
Me loves ; he is beloved. He has the pow- 
er to make men happy. He is happy." 

Truly has ray Wilhelmina painied^niy 
present situation ; and, inspired with ieeliogs 
cheerful and bright as sunbeams in spring, 
I send forth my hopes to delight themselves 
in the future. 

I hope that my sermon for next Sunday 
will be useful to my people; and thougii 
some of the careless ones may be fast asleep, i 
I hope that will not be allowed to disturb my 
temper.. For my coming children I have 
hopes prepared. If I have a son, I hope he 
tnay prove my successor ; if a daugliter, oh, 
I have hopes for her ! 

I hope, in the course of a little lime, to 
find a publisher for my sermons. 

I hope to live many years with my wife. 

We, thit is Wilhelmina and myself, hope 
during this time to dry many tears, and lor 
ouijselves, to shed as few as may fall lo the 
lot of children of the earth such as we are. 

We hope that neither of us will long sur- 
vive the other. " 

Lastly, we hope, that we shall always be 
able to h6pe while here ; and, when all the 
hopes of this green earth must vanish away 
before the light of eternal certainties, ihea 
we hope our Good Father will pronounce a 
mild judgment upon his humble and hopefi^ 
cliildren. 



